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EDITORS' PREFACE 

CHAUCER and Spenser have been privileged to 
reach the modem reader in the forms of speech 
befitting them and belonging to their time. Shake- 
speare, as it happens, has not hitherto been permitted 
to become familiar in the quaint Elizabethan setting 
befitting him and betraying the conditions belonging 
to the first publication of the Plays. 

Yet Chaucer is, of course, far more archaic, and 
Spenser is, though so little earlier, much more aflected 
and remote in style, than Shakespeare. Without as 
much need for it, Shakespeare has been modernized to 
suit each succeeding epoch. Yet — barring only the 
long/* for /, the interchangeable / andy, u and v, an 
occasional y for ib, and ibi for tbem, the sign of ab- 
breviation commonly used in printing of that age in 
order to get in all the words of a line without over- 
lapping — there is practically nothing in the form of the 
first complete text of the Plays published in 1623, and 
commonly called the First Folio, particularly if these 
few changes mentioned be made, which should cause 
the present-day reader to stumble in reading it. 

The advantage of typographical fidelity to the first 
edition, so long withheld from the public, is obvious, 
and with no other changes whatever beyond those men- 
tioned, either in wording, spelling, punctuation, or in 
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EDITORS' PREFACE 

general style of capitalizbg and italicizing, that edition 
is here reproduced. 

Though the preservation of the original flavor of the 
first edidon of Shakespeare be reason enough for such 
reproduction, stronger reasons remain to be stated. 

The First Folio is not merely the first collected edi- 
tion of Shakespeare's dramadc works. It b the sole 
authority for twenty of the Plays, namely, * The 
Tempest,* * The Two Gentlemen of Verona,* * Mea- 
sure for Measure,* * The Comedy of Errors,* * As 
You like It,' * The Taming of the Shrew,' « All's 
Well that Ends Well,' 'Twelfth Night,' 'The Win- 
ter's Tale,' 'King John,' i, 2, and 3 'Henry VI,' 
« Henry VIII,' ' Coriolanus,' « Timon of Athens,' 
'Julius Cassar,' ' Macbeth,' ' Antony and Cleopatra,' 
and 'Cymbeline.' It fiimbhes the first complete 
text of at least two more — 'The Merry Wives of 
Windsor ' and ' Henry V — the earlier Quarto issues 
of which were incomplete as well as unauthorized. 
The separate earlier appearance in sixpenny Quarto 
form of the remaining fourteen Plays does not mean 
that the Quarto issue was more authoritative than the 
Folio issue of the same Plays, for the reason that all 
such Quarto issues were surreptitious. They may or 
may not have been derived fi'om copies of Shakespeare's 
manuscripts, as has in some cases been supposed. It 
is possible, although without actual evidence; but it 
is against probability, for the Quartos certainly were 
unauthorized. And though the Folio editors exercised 
little supervision, and may be convicted, in certain 
instances, of not printing fi-om any better copies, 
and of using the Quartos so convenientiy already in 
type when they made up their collective edition, still 
the Folio, it must be admitted, has what measure of 
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andioritj if poiAle m the oae. Tlie pdificatioo of 
the Qurtos wn ig^nwf the interest m Shakespcne it 
anthor and actor, and cspedaDj at shareholder in the 
Company which owned and prodnced his Fhjt on the 
stage when thef were new, and whidi was natnraOy 
loath to make them pobGc in mj other ymj, until the 
chie& of that Company, Hemminge and Condell, act- 
ing as 9iakespeare's friends and ' feDowSy' chose to col- 
lect and polish them as a tribnte to die dead poet's 
memoiy in 1625. 

While the Qoaitos cannot josdjr be hdd as having 
ai^ pecofiar certainty or ai^ supeim authority de- 
rived from the poet, they provide al tern a ti ve reaifingp 
where they differ from the Fofio, and they and the 
Fofio may well be read in the fi^t they throw npon 
one anodier. Bot even these Fbys that appemd 
separately in pirated Quarto form before 1623 are the 
more interesting in thor Folio form becanse they bear 
marks of use upon the author's stage. With marks 
of dieir misuse there, appear also marks of care, fitmi 
the playwright's point of view, in the many additional 
stage directions, and divisions into acts and scenes. 
Moreover, here and there they may contain marks of 
last revision by their author — a precious possiHlity 
which the Quartos cannot claim. 

With all proper deductioii made, then, for the ear- 
lier appearance of fourteen of the Pbjrs in Quarto, 
and for the defects of the rdssue in the Folio of the 
same Plays, still the First Folio remains, as a matter 
of fact, the text nearest to Shakespeare's stage, to 
Shakespeare's ownership, to Shakespeare's authority. 

Curiously enough, although so necessarily the origin 
of all later editions of Shakespeare, the First Folio was 
continuously passed over by the English editors as 
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• 

the legitimate basis fi-om which to print their later texts* 
Rowe, commonly called the first editor, printed from 
a copy of a copy of a copy of it — that is» from the 
Fourth Folio, 1685, which was printed from the second 
impression of the Third, 1664, which was printed 
from the Second, 1632, which was printed from the 
First. Some of the obvious misprints of the First 
were corrected in the other Folios, but, naturally, 
many new ones were made, especially in the Fourth, 
in which the spelling was thoroughly modernized to 
suit the epoch, and which was both the most changed 
and the worst printed of the four. 

Yet that worst and least authoritadve of the four 
Folios is the historic basis of all English texts. Rowe 
printed from it with changes of his own. Pope from 
Rowe, Theobald and Hanmer from Pope, Warbur- 
ton from Theobald, Johnson from Warburton, Stee- 
vens from Johnson, and so on, each new editor using 
the nearest convenient text to modernize and emend, 
incorporadng indisdnguishably with the original all the 
changes he thought good to make in it. 

In illustradon of Rowe's initiadon of a method in 
which the editors following him have all in some de- 
gree concurred, an interesdng example in <The Comedy 
of Errors,' V. i. 149 (138 in the Globe), is cited by 
the Cambridge editors. The First Folio gave this ' at 
your important letters.' The Second Folio misprinted 
« imponant * * impoteant,' the Third and Fourth mis- 
corrected to 'impotent,' and Rowe, printing from the 
Fourth Folio, emended to < all-potent,' disregarding the 
First Folio and ignorant of the needlessness of any 
emendation whatever. 

Capell first, then Jennens for the fiye Plays he 
edited, then Malone, emended more cautiously and 
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icoir red more anduootljr tlum mbj of thdr predeces- 
son to the Fint Folio at wdl as to the Qaartm, and led 
the way to the still more thofxmgli lerisioii of the tni- 
dhknial text undertaken hy the Cambridge editors. 
Thdr task was made bodi the more necessary and the 
more comf^cated and difficolt by the countless emen- 
dations and modcmizii^, big and fitde, important and 
petty, embedded in the text by this camuktiTe method 
ofeditii^. The general tendency of modem editii^ 
has been mMjnestioiiaUy toward the lemstatement of 
the Fofio. The Cambrk^ editors, whose Globe 
text may be regarded as dirtinctiyely the Victorian 
text, haye in 6ct thrown out as useless modi of the 
accomiilated emendation up to their day encumbering 
our Shakespeares. By the longest way round, the 
Shakespeare-reading world b returning at last to the 
Folio, whence it began. But even of the Cambridge 
editors, Capell's description of his own mode of edit- 
ing holds true. Speaking of himself in the third person, 
he says that, having aojuainted himself with the license 
of his predecessors and determining himself to p rocure 
the Folios and as many Quartos as possible, together with 
the modem editions, < he fell immediately to collation, 
• . . first of modems with modems, then of modems 
with ancients, and afterward of ancients with others 
more andcnt; *till, at the last, a ray of light broke forth 
upon him by which he hop'd to find his way through 
the wilderness of these editions into that fiur country, 
the Poet's real habitation.' 

In a word, the English editors of Shakespeare have 
continuously groped backward fi-om the most modem 
toward the most andent text. And it was reserved 
for the American editor Dr. Horace Howard Fumess 
to be the first to adopt the rational and scientific 
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method which alone makes it possible to catch all pre- 
ceding slips and to forestall new causes of error by 
printing the First Folio as it stands, and noting varia- 
tions from that in chronological order. Even he did 
not venture so to depart from the tradidonal method 
until he brought out the fifth Play in his supremely 
thorough Variorum series, the twelfth Play in which 
was recently issued. Other modem editors, either 
in England or in America, almost without excepdon, 
have followed in the beaten track, adopting usually the 
Cambridge text and incorporating in it here and there 
emendadons that seem to them good — whenever they 
collate at all, groping backward through the wilder- 
ness, as Capell says he did, toward the light of the 
ori^al. 

The present editors have chosen instead to begin 
with the light of the original. The nearest way to < that 
fair country, the Poet's real habitation,' they have sought 
to throw open to the general reader by setdng before 
him, just as it stands, the only text that can lay any 
claim to be the author's. 

In so doing they have, of course, also laid bare the 
imperfecdons of the first edidons. Where the Folio 
contains, as in some Plays it does, — * Lear,' for ex- 
ample, — passages not in either of the earlier Quarto 
edidons of the same Play, the Folio here followed 
supplies them; where the Quartos, on the other 
hand, as in the same Play of 'Lear,' contain passages 
not in the Folio, the addidonal parts are inserted in 
the text exacdy as they appear in the earliest Quarto 
form, but enclosed between brackets to show that they 
are not in the Folio, and a note at the foot of the page 
calls attendon to the inserdon, and states the Quarto 
from whence the added passage was copied. 

xu 
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Wherever the stage directions^ the divisions into 
acts or scenes, the names of the speakers, are defective 
in the Folio, these and the dramatis persona, which 
were first supplied by Rowe, are inserted as they ap- 
pear in the Globe text, but always between brackets, 
to show that they are not in the Folio. 

The modern equivalents of special words used 
in a blind or different sense from that now common, 
and which might interfere with the clear understanding 
of a passage, are given near by in the side margin of 
the page; but the bulk of archaic words, together with 
pronunciation of proper names or of words affecting 
the meter, and explanation of old grammatical forms, 
are relegated to the Glossary. Literary illustrations 
and allusions, the argument of the play, summaries of 
information as to the sources, date, editions, etc., are 
also given in the Notes at the end of the volume. 

On the saqie page with the text, however, and at 
the foot of the page, in order to put the reader in 
conmiand of the &cts and results accruing from the 
generations of Shakespeare scholarship until now, 
wherever the Globe text has changed the sense or the 
meter of the Folio the change is recorded and the name 
added of the editor who first made the change, or of 
the Quarto or Folio from whence it was derived. 

In this way the Elizabethan and the Victorian text 
are placed together before the eye, and the net results 
of three centuries of Shakespeare editing are tersely 
summarized. 

The misprints in the Folio, as well as the informal 
Elizabethan spelling and punctuation, are of course 
exposed to view in this reproduction. The misprints 
are noted at the foot of the page, however, together 
with the correction and its source, where appear also 
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the modem spelling and punctuation of passages ren- 
dered obscure by the pointing and speUing of the Folio. 
Changes of the Elizabethan spelling and punctuation 
made in the Victorian or Globe text, when they do not 
affect the sense, are not noted; and, in general, these 
Elizabethan eccentricides in externals do not interfere 
with the understanding of the original by any intelli- 
gent modem reader. A little reading will soon ac- 
quaint one with these verbal habits — the /for ay or for 
/ alike, whether for whither ^ then for than^ vilde for 
viUf or the quesdon-mark used for exclamation with a 
quesdoning inflecdon, and the like. These andque 
habits, often ignorantly supposed to betoken illiteracy, 
more often simply reveal the plasdc condidons of writ- 
ten speech then prevalent, and in the Folio they are, 
moreover, peculiarly interesting as indicative of the 
pronunciation, the meter, and of the general condidons 
under which the Plays of Shakespeare vycre published. 

However inadequate and faulty these condidons 
were, the exposition of them, without change, is more 
desirable than questionable correction, and any later 
editorial correction must be questionable. The truth 
— the actual fact — is preeminendy desirable. 

Just as it stands, with all its imperfections on its 
head, the First Folio is, as Halliwell-Phillipps has well 
called it, ' the most interesting and valuable book in 
the whole range of English literature.' This un- 
rivaled volume it has been the aim of the present 
editors to place before the public ^ithfuUy, but in 
easily readable form. They have sought also to add 
to it such a systematized apparatus of brief textual foot- 
notes and copious end-volume notes, together with 
glossaries, lists of Variorum readings, and introductions 
for each Play, as may combine with the Elizabethan 
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text the adyintages of a dioroiiglilj modern edBtorial 
cqnipmeiity cmbraring the results of Shake^Kanan 
sdiohnhip. 

Decf^j conscioiis of the large legacies bequeathed 
them hj their predecessors, the editors desire here, 
finaDy, to express their g;ratefiil appreciation of all the 
work and research whidi has enriched thdr o¥m. 
EqxdaDy are diey indebted to the ardiaeolopcal 
researches of Halfiwell-PhiffippSy and to the labors of 
the Cambridge editors in collation of the texts, to Dr. 
Rolfe, and to Dr. Fmness, whose new and thoroi^hly 
American lead they have fi^wed in adopting for this 
edition the First Folio text. 

Charlotte Porter. 

Helen A. Clarke. 

BocToit, Jnmj 5, 1903. 
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INTRODUCTION 

MAN is but an ass if he go about to expound this 
dream.' Sweet Bully Bottom himself avers it 
to be a most rare vision, a dream past the wit of man 
to say what dream it was; and who shall gainsay the 
broad hint of his design the poet has thus whimsi- 
cally put in the mouth of that one of his 'human 
mortals ' who had ' the best wit of any handicraft man 
in Athens ' ! 

From the discernment of handicraftsmen, including 
Shakespearian critics, of all capitals and countries, the 
dazing witchery of the play has refused its beauty 
to be hidden. Only such bygone gentlemen as Pepys, 
in the disenchanting Restoration period, and Lord 
Orfbrd, in the broad noon of the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury, have been able to keep their own prosaic eyes 
wide open to the preposterous stuff whereof it is made. 
Looking not with that eye of fancy the play has been 
potent to ^ft other men with, these two have snified 
at it, and writ themselves down concerning it in this 
^shion: Pepys, in his * Diary,* recording — *To the 
King's Theatre, where we saw Midsummer Night's 
Dream, which I had never seen before, nor shall 
ever again, for it is the most insipid ridiculous play that 
ever I saw in my life'; and Orfbrd, in a letter 
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complaining of the ' detestable ' English opera Gar- 
rick had produced, writing — * And to regale us with 
sense, it is Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's Dream, 
which is forty times more nonsensical than the worst 
translation of any Italian opera books.' 

Here and there, perchance, a voice resists the spell 
and breaks out enough to point at some defects in the 
realism; but, as if ashamed of its temerity, a burst of 
praise is sure to follow, and defects are relegated to 
minus quantities in the sum of so many beauties. 

Chaucer's favorite device for spinning enchanting 
yams was to fall asleep and dream his whole story — a 
device borrowed, of course, from his French and Italian 
predecessors. The laurel-bound band down the cen- 
turies having handed on to him the ever- living lyre 
tuned to this key, he sang on in the same vein at 
England's daybreak in the strange new English speech 
where the French syllabling still lingers. 

It is interesting to see the young Shakespeare, in his 
turn, in the growing glow of the Elizabethan morning, 
take up the same device. In this the last and most 
triumphantly skilful of the four early comedies, — ' Love's 
Labour's Lost,' *The Two Gentlemen of Verona,' 
* The Comedy of Errors,' and this, making up the 
group of plays generally conceded to be the first 
whereon the initial promptings of his own genius were 
wreaked, — he employs, indeed, the old poetic device, 
but with what strange and beautiful complexities! 

The merely lyrical simplicity, the direct narrative, 
of the old-time dream-device is here enriched with an 
effectiveness altogether dramatic and novel. Instead 
of dreaming himself, the poet lulls to sleep his dramatis 
persona and makes them dream dreams and see visions. 
For prologue and epilogue he introduces — in presenting 
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INTRODUCTION 

the persons of his bride and bridegroom^ Hippolyta 
and Theseus — their court train, the lovers, and the in- 
terlude-players, — just so much of events that may 
be accepted as real, as shall serve for framework to his 
^cy, like an evening and a morning before and after 
an uncertain space of dreaming. And he so delicately 
drowses the workaday wits of his audience and 
readers that they all as one man, barring some Pepys 
or Orfbrd, have consented with him to set time at 
naught, to mingle mythic demigods and Amazons with 
men, and ^ries from ^rthest India and from nearest 
Warwickshu-e with contemporary ftmiliar English 
artisans, the classic lore of Greece with the homely 
folk-lore of his own time — all agreeing, moreover, to 
find in thb ' Dream ' the convincing lifelikeness readily 
accepted in dreams, wherein the unexpected and im- 
possible befall without a jar in the very midst of the 
logical and credible of what seems to be ordinary Uving 
and thinking. 

Nor is the spell to be rated as mere artificial jug- 
glery, for the waking and the dreaming states are fused 
in one in life itself, and to know ourselves only when 
awake is to skip the rarer half of consciousness. This 
dimly lighted, yet equally true and human, world the 
poet's ^cy has discovered for the most prosaic of 
us. He makes us feel at home there, too, aware for 
once — as great creative poets always are aware — that 
facts are not the only fiicts. 

Within the domain our own breasts yield him, does 
he enact his * Dream ' and get connivance for its mar- 
vels. Had he not already discerned — as he puts it in 
•Love's Labour's Lost,' upon Biron's lips — that * A 
jest's prosperity lies in the ear Of him that hears it, 
never in the tongue Of him that makes it'? Had he 
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not already, then, learned that the innennott aeciet of 
art consists not in the imiution of the actual nor even 
in its idealization, bat in the rig^t rektioning of im- 
presflons toward any desired realistic effect? In <A 
Midsomnier Night's Dream ' he leaped into the ripe- 
ness of this artistic mastery and essayed gymnastic feats 
with the new secret as if to try die strength within 
him. 

The proper attitude of mind being induced by this 
artistic magic, die reader will expect time to be anni- 
hilated and events to follow extraordinary courses, as in 
dreams. Yet perhaps the deeper reason for accept- 
ing it all lies in the fiict that we seem to be looking at a 
drama of human qualities, revealed in thdr most uni- 
versal aspects, clothed for the time being in the tangi- 
ble shapes life itself proffers — the grotesque, uncouth, 
heroic, tricksy, fair — chosen apparendy at random, 
but each shape made by art so typical of its kind that 
all commingle finally in the harmony and truth of life 
itself^ so that absolute truth seems not so true, nor ab- 
jolute beauty so winsome and delightful, as the truth and 
beauty of this < Dream.' It is in method, if a simile 
may be dared, as if one were to make a coUecdon of 
flower-essences and inclose them each in jars chosen 
to suit their quality — some haundng fragrance of the 
past in a vase of Etruria, a scent of the meadows drench- 
ing with an English rain in a humorously clumsy and 
befitting earthenware jug from the nearest crockery- 
factory, and some tiny stealing odor of the East in a 
dainty glass, so charming we are momendy afraid as 
much as to look hard at it lest it shiver into nothingness. 
No perfume can we spare of all the strange array, nor 
any one of the vases that are right body to each, and 
dear as the odor itself that clings to every sherd. 

XX 



INTRODUCTION 

* It is wcy after all,' says Dr. FurnesSy with his well- 
tempered penetration, * not the characters on the stage, 
about whom Shakespeare weaves hb spells. It is our 
eyes that are latched with magic juice.' If we should 
try to keep ourselves half awake enough amid the charm 
of the ' Dream ' to watch with the artistic S3anpathy of 
a lowly pupil the airy passes of the master magician's 
wand over us, we might accept the ducal pair standing 
at either portal of the play as the dramatic embodiments 
codrdinating those actualities of consciousness, first, 
when we lose track of normal mental processes and 
sink into sleep, and, again, when we rub our eyes and 
waken to broad day. We might remember, thereupon, 
that the one problem our minds were blurringly busied 
with when we were charmed into slumber was the ill 
of loving at cross-purposes. The sole dramatic task we 
have set before us in the 'Dream' is, as it were, 
by unconscious cerebration to set right these thwart 
pairings of the lovers. Toward that end begins in us the 
fiury-work of the second act. And from the jarring of 
the elfin pair who thenceforth dominate the action we 
soon receive and unnoticeably accept the suggestion that 
the contrarieties of Nature which the earth is suffer- 
ing issue from their loves' discord. The mazed world's 
* progeny of evils ' comes from their dissension. They 
are its 'parents and original.' And without the care 
or need to link this logically with the like contrarieties 
of human nature in the mismatched lovers, we yet are 
insensibly led to see that from the thwartness and 
whimsies of these rulers of Faerie, along with such con- 
cord as their elfish dispositions may bring about, run the 
chances and changes of the mortal lovers' hearts. 

Halliwell says, gravely, that ' the fairies undoubtedly 
constitute the main action. Remove them from the 
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scene, and the play would be a mere skeleton adorned 
with a few narrow robes of exquisite poetry.' A true 
statement, indeed, if not so starkly true as to o'erleap 
itself and fall on the other side of appropriateness. 
What have such articulate remains as bones to do with 
such a fimtasy? The fairies hold the play together; 
without them it would dissolve. Not only do they 
adorn and mirror the acdon and cause the dinouetnent; 
they continuously symbolize the idea that the under- 
world of the heart where fancy is engendered b elfish 
and unaccountable — \& dryland itself. And this fairyland 
of love the fiuries help to figure forth is the realm of 
this drama's magic, the substance of thb * Dream.' 

Love, fickle and idle, * momentary as a sound,' plays 
its pranks upon Titania and Bottom, puzzles the will 
of Demetrius, mocks the hot heart of Lysander with 
sudden untruth, and sets the mere friendship of Helena 
and Hermia ignominiously against itself, unequal to the 
strain of a tussle with god Cupid. Yet love, again, 
' momentary ' and unaccountable sdU, albeit deeper 
and more sure, makes good all love's caprices, resolv- 
ing within itself all customary crosses as but * due to 
love, as thoughts and dreams and sighs. Wishes and 
tears, poor fiincy's followers.' Only the serious and 
mature love of Theseus and Hippolyta, too sure to be 
impauent, and the travesty of the romance-writers' 
love in the interlude of Pyramus and Thisbe, too 
artificial to be disturbed, lie outside the sway of Obe- 
ron's stratagem. They are near-by provinces, paying 
but the requisite tribute to the fairy ruler of the land of 
love, bevisited as in a dream in this < Dream.' 

If Oberon is the spring of the dramatic action, the 
very center of his dramaturgy dwells in ' Dian's bud 
and Cupid's flower.' More important, therefore, as 
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an element of the conjuring Shakespeare does with us, 
than the incidents and coloring he derived from Plu- 
tarch and Chaucer's ' Knightes Tale ' for his Theseus 
and Hippolyta, or from Ovid and elsewhere for his 
amusing interlude of Pyramus and Thisbe, or from 
folk-lore and culture-lore for his fmy protoplasm, are 
the flower-symbols wherewith he wrought his dramatic 
marvek. 

These he found nearly ready to his hand, needing but 
his molding to his purpose, in one of Chaucer's poetic 
dreams, <The Flower and the Leaf.' Then and long 
after, at least, it was supposed to be Chaucer's, although 
modem scrutiny conjectures it to be the work of a 
nameless French woman poet. In this poem the 
flower and the leaf are opposed to each other, as em- 
blems the one of light and unenduring love, the other 
of loyal love, outlasting the heat of the day and the 
rigor of tempests. Of the two bands of knights and 
ladies rendering homage to each quality in love imaged 
forth by these two tokens, the one company, in green, 
whose ensign was the flower, and whose lady was 
Flora, were made up of such folk as 'loved idle- 
ness ' ; while the other company, in white, who bore 
twigs of the 'chaste-tree,' or the laurel, as their em- 
blem, were such as never were untrue in love, nor 
for 'pleasaunce' nor fear, 'But ay stedfast,' and their 
lady was ' Diane, goddess of chastity.' In this quaint 
and lovely little French fabliau, the two companies, 
although contrasted, are not unfriendly; and when the 
wind and rain and hail and ' firostes keen ' dismay and 
rout the company of the flower who were sporting 
recklessly in the open, the company of the leaf in the 
shelter of the laurel succor and comfort them. 

Chaucer refers in his Prologue to ' The Legend of 
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Good Women ' to these allegoric conceits of opposite 
elements in love in such a way as to indicate that they 
were accepted poetic symbols familiar to lovers of the 
' gay science,' whether writers or readers of verse. 
He but mentions them casually to caution his readers 
against supposing, because he is praising the daisy, that 
he is of either party or makes more of the flower than 
of the leaf. He b but connecting his < dayesye ' 
with quite another kind of story, classic instead of 
medieval, his Alcestis, namely, belonging to an age 
' ere such thing was begun ' as service of the leaf or of 
the flower. 

Greene, in his ' Friar Bacon,' makes clumsy and su- 
perficial use of a similar image, devodng it utterly to 
compliment of Queen Elizabeth. Shakespeare may 
have been aware of Greene's * Dian's rose,' but the 
* same poetic sources for such emblem-writing as were 
open to Greene were open to Shakespeare to use more 
eflecdvely. These allegorical devices of medieval 
poesy he employed in thb drama when he wanted a 
suitable bit of fairy enginery for Oberon to wield, with 
the like transmutation to his purpose as he wrought in 
the fiivorite dream-device of Chaucer. As he made 
the lyric and narrative effects of the old-time dream- 
poems dramatic and altogether novel in this play, so he 
makes the rigid allegorical emblemizing of the ^bliau 
organic, dramatically concrete, and causative. And as 
vaguely, as flittingly, as enhancingly borne in the 
* Dream ' a^ are the traces therein of < The Knightes 
Tale,' of Plutarch, or of Ovid, are these suggestions 
of the flower and the leaf emblems in the * force and 
blessed power ' of * Dian's bud and Cupid's flower.' 

Instead of the < douce margarete,' and the <chapelets 
of red and white ' that betoken the company of those 
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who loved in idleness, he sways us, his lovers, and 
his plot with the flower maidens may still in real life 
call 'love-in-idleness' — Cupid rather than Flora being 
god over it; the flower once indeed 'milk white,' but 
thenceforth, since he has touched the old poetic em- 
blem, 'purple with love's wound.* The too precise 
agnus'CastuSf or ' chaste-tree,' bough borne by Dian's 
lady gains indefinably by the indefinite allusion to it 
as merely 'another herb,' albeit one of 'blessed power,* 
whose liquor hath 'vertuous propertie' to take from 
bewildered eyes all error. 

If this is borrowing, it deserves a new name, for it is 
such borrowing as none but Shakespeare accomplishes. 
Not alchemy this, but vivification. The Midas touch 
merely turned things to gold: the Shakespeare touch 
convinces us they live. 

That familiar tool of magic, the love-elixir, is even 
more completely reimagined to effect original dramatic 
transformations. Losing its smell of the apothecary's 
mortar, it becomes simply the juices of these flowers. 

Montemayor's 'Diana' has been adduced as furnish- 
ing Shakespeare with his clue to this, although the 
closer relation of 'The Flower and the Leaf* to the 
very heart of his theme has been, so fax as is known to 
us, passed over until now. Yet the 'drink' Felicia 
brings in • two cruets of fine cristall' in Montemayor's 
' Diana,' in order to melt changed hearts to love, de- 
notes but the traditional and usual form of the Ibve- 
elixir, and lacks the link of special likeness. It is more 
like the love-potions in many other love-elixir stories 
than it b like Shakespeare's flower-juices dripping from 
the pressure of fairy fingers on vision-dazed eyelids. 
Such stories, open to Shakespeare as to Montemayor, 
are used by Shakespeare's dramatic fancy still more dis- 
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tinctively. The living sap he expresses from the em- 
blematic flowers of the old fabliau convincingly 
accounts for the confused relations, the shifts and jars, 
and the ultimate happy unions of the lovers. By this 
means the fuming and the fun, the discord and the 
harmony, are brought about without the hackneyed 
stage trickery — forcing unsads&ctorily and externally 
somewhat similar efl^ects of confusion and mistake of 
persons at last made clear — which sufficed him in 
'Love's Labour's Lost,' 'The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,' and *The Comedy of Errors.' 

The artisuc secret, it would seem, then; of the 
tenuous unity maintained throughout every quivering 
shred of the delicate, droll exquisiteness of thb play, 
lurks within the poet's management of this flower-juice 
spell of Oberon. When we wake from the charm 
cast over us enough to wonder how the parts of 
the play are blended, we see that from this nodus 
of the poet's plot-spinning proceed the radiating 
threads that sustain with sufficient consistency the char- 
acters and situations of the lovers, that bind their for- 
tunes up with Bottom's, and those of the Juries with 
them all, and that link all of them together with the 
^ies to the dedsion of the Duke and to the marriage 
feast rounding out this moon-ruled May-day fantasy 
of love and midsummer madness. The dream-like 
&bric grows thus * to something of great constancy. 
But, howsoever, strange and admirable.' 

As if this play were the doorway whence the poet, 
looking along the vista of his life's career, held general 
command of the dramadc power that marks his ma- 
turer work and is in the future more and more des- 
tined to absorb his creative fiiculty, while sdll lingering 
with a loving eye upon the near-by view of the more 
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purely lyric fkdfity shown in his poems and less practised 
playsy so * A Midsnmnier Night's Dream ' seems to 
embrace in one creative blend of forecasting and self- 
conscious art an essentially lyric theme, mood» manner, 
and mnsic, with a mastery of manipulation indisputably 
dramatic. 

The fruit of that mid-moment is a sane madness 
wherein the lover and the poet, rapt, unite to yield 
the dramatist such material for his mastery as renders 
this play unique not only among plays in general, but 
unique within the book and volume of his own entire 
work. 

The creation of the characters in 'A Midsummer 
Night's Dream ' partakes of the quality of the play as a 
whole. Despite the fu larger degree of individualization 
in its persons of the drama than appears in those of the 
rest of the group of early comedies, not even Bottom or 
Helena and Hermia are vivified a tint beyond the 
range of the color-scale predecreed by the continuity 
throughout the 'Dream,' as Coleridge says, 'of the 
dramadzed lyrical.' 

The supremacy of the dramaQc quality shown in the 
plot and structural unity of the comedy is accompanied, 
therefore, by a corresponding emergence of power in 
the character-development; but it is nicely held in 
hand, prevented dther from rising into prominence 
above die plot to break up its thin tenuity with the 
warmth and push and interplay of strongly human per- 
sonality, or from sinking into the visionary floating ele- 
ment of the 'Dream,' rince the effecdveness of this 
visionary element depends upon its contrast with the 
lifelikeness of the characters and their amazement at 
its power over them. 

Bottom alone of his group is modeled with solidity 
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enough to stand out with good coarse human grain. 
His brag and eager prominence, the smack of his 
lips over his own bons mots, the air of close attention he 
bespeaks for his superior penetration, the matter-of- 
course tribute he takes it to be to unobscurable manly 
worth when the Queen of Faerie discerns his excel- 
lence and &lls to doting on him — what so deliciously 
crass specimen of masculinity as all this contributes to 
make up was ever devised merely as the foremost figure 
in an awkward squad forced upon an artist to make the 
best of, because the groundlings demand buffoonery ! 
But the poet finds, also, for him and his clownish as- 
sociates still another reason for being. The fiiy folk 
will shine out the more ephemerally when weighted thus 
with humors of the earth alight with the all-loving 
smile of genius, as spider-webs, more obviously gossa- 
mer when heavy with dew, sparkle in morning sun- 
beams. 

The same restraint of hand introduces Cavalery Cob- 
web and Monsieur Peaseblossom and the rest in faint 
retreating vista-lines behind the delicate relief-carving 
accorded the chief exemplars of the fairy group — 
Oberon and Titania. Their spiteful jealousies and 
puny rages, the moody passions springing for the length 
of the lifetime of a butterfly from the light soil of their 
capricious hearts, their benevolent patronage of the big 
mortals, like the tyrannous care some simple-minded 
servant might take of the lower wants of a philosopher 
she had nursed from the babyhood beneath her to the 
savantship beyond her — all these traits, so lightly 
limned in the play, have entered into the world's no- 
tion of fiiiry character forever, qualifying all lesser 
men's superstitious tales of fairy bestiality and malevo- 
lence. 
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A& for jeeringy horse-play-loving Puck, one word 
sums him up, * thou lob of spirits,' as a thoroughly 
English fiury, bom under, a hedge-row, used to the 
chimney-log and the dairy. He is the Caliban to 
Oberon's Prospero, and Titania's dainty singing sprite 
from ^thest Ind, who gave him that name, * thou lob 
of spirits,' had it from Shakespeare's own lips. 

Hermia and Helena alone assert, above the meshes 
of the net Fancy has caught them in, the undeniable 
normal human quaUty which the fidries only mimic, and 
Bottom and his group but parody. Hermia, the little, 
dark, spirited beauty, quick to think, resolve, and 
speak, like Rosaline and Beatrice, is the best of foils 
for the hiT, tall, dreamy, and poetic Helena. Beside 
these ardent maidens, prototypes of the girl companions 
introduced with richer detail and larger influence in 
later plays, Lysander and Demetrius fall into a lower 
plane of character-modeling. Their compeddve spirit 
and masculine readiness to taunt and tussle each other 
belong rather to the genus bomo than to any special 
variety capable of being differentiated therefrom. 

Only when the plot demands that things shall ^1 
preposterously and rouse Puck's rude <Ho! Ho!' 
when the Puckish love-spell shocks the constant hearts 
of Helena and Hermia into an exasperated perception 
of love's caprices and cruelties, do they drop, like their 
lovers, back into the realm of the generic. Still in the 
most farcical moment of their jangling they exhibit 
characteristic differences as to their peculiar gifb for 
'shrewishness * and • right maid's cowardice.' 

Their measure of reality and human affectionateness, 
but momentarily perverted by the fairy trickery, is the 
anchor of the actual by which the play holds from cut- 
ting quite adrift when the dream-charm floats the lovers 
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off upon seas of hncy, where their compasses no longer 
hold true to the pole-star« where human will in loving 
is mocked at« where their sympathy in choice is made 
' Swift as a shadow^ short as any dream. Brief as the 
lightning in the collied night,' that 'ere a man hath 
power to say, behold. The jaws of darkness do devour 
it up,' so quick the bright ideals come to confusion. 

The brisk bit of dialogue between Hermia and 
Lysander in the first scene of the first act forebodes the 
plot. To be * enthralled to love' (Theobald's emen- 
dation of 'low' for the First Folio's /ope being brushed 
aside, as it ought to be), and to have their sympathy 
in choice made momentary as a sound, short as any 
dream, b to be the fate of all the lovers in the play 
except Theseus and Hippolyta. But not only does 
this dialogue imply the coming plot ; it circumscribes 
the degree of individuality to be allowed in the play to 
the central group of characters. 

Lysander and Demetrius, bemg the passive channels 
of the love-charm, cannot develop strong individuality. 
Hermia, in her spirited opposition both to her actual 
fate in love and to the change in it wrought by the 
spell, and Helena, in her steadfastness to her own true, 
heroic soul whatever luck it wins, attain to all the 
reality the tether of the plot permits. Wherefore when 
they strain against its chain in their quarrels we feel its 
power to sink them into farcical lay figures whose spar- 
ring is more interesting to the audience than they them- 
selves are at this conflict of the plot with personality. 

The same subordination of character-development to 
the requirements of the dramatic design as a whole de- 
mands that the angry &ther, Egeus, bent on frustrating 
love's will, shaU show no such vigorous signs of per- 
sonal character as Juliet's father or Desdemona's reveals. 
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And Theseus and Hippolyta, although they are given 
an effective portrayal fir beyond that usually accorded 
by Shakespeare to those ducal or regal personages who 
from the thrones of life lay down the law or give the 
nod that ties or frees« yet are made real with much 
skilful deceptiveness. 

Surely Dowden is misled by the prominence of 
Theseus in the spectacle, and by the exaggerated im- 
portance traditionally belonging to the ' splendid and 
gracious aristocrat,' with 'a touch of the Barbarian in 
him,' when he calls his the central figure of the play. 
The central figure he is, and can be, in the fifth act 
when the plot is done. In the action, meanwhile, he 
and Hippolyta are constantly subordinated to the poet's 
purposes with the other groups over whom they seem 
to hold such lofty sway. They exist, until the fifth 
act, outside the scenes, that the fairies may seem more 
^ury-like; that the < base mechanicals ' may rehearse 
and give an interlude before them, and be. fitly on the 
scene to heighten with their gross extravagance the 
contrast with the airy superficialities of fairy nature; 
that the lovers may leave them in despair and meet 
them in happiness on the May mom of their nuptials. 

So, despite the pomp and prestige of their entrance, 
their parts as real persons, in the start at least, are but 
perfunctory, almost wholly limited to the authoritative 
embodiment of the decision against Hermia, from which 
the action takes its rise. It could not be otherwise, 
in &ct, for were they made too real they would either 
interest us so much that we should not be left free to 
follow the lovers, whose fortunes, after aU, make up 
the central material of the plot, or else they would de- 
mand a more important relationship with them through- 
out the action. 

ff 
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The wise young Shakespeare already knows how to 
make his negligences of characterization proficiencies. 

Later, when the fiury bewitchment is done with, and 
the ducal pair reenter with the morning, they un- 
couple, as with their Spartan hounds, the actualities 
of life. And then, deeper indications of their character 
may be given without detracting from the interest of 
the plot now drawing to a close. Then, the opinions 
of the differing personalities of Theseus and Hippoly ta 
upon the story that the lovers have told them serves to 
enhance the significance of the * Dream ' as well as to 
render it artistically plausible. 

Theseus discloses the characteristic impatience of the 
practical man with the whole world of the imagina- 
tive during hb conference with Hippolyta at the be- 
ginning of Act V. But, oddly enough, the contemp- 
tuous tone of his &mous speech as a whole is commonly 
lost upon critics of the play. So matchless is the poetic 
form in which it is couched, so rich in suggestion b the 
brief he draws against the truth of ' antique fables ' and of 
'fairy toys,' and against the trustworthiness of the poet, 
that hb words are perpetually urged in favor of the poet 
and in admiration of the seething brains he groups together 
scornfully as constituting the sufficient inner cause of 
all the non-existent wonders man may see. The point 
of the speech from hb outlook is that ' strong imagina- 
tion ' plays its tricks with no more truth than fear at 
night, when how easily is ' a bush supposed a bear ' ! 

With much relbh does Shakespeare's Theseus deliver 
himself of this conclusion. Familiar quotation bereaves 
hb argument of its final hit, because it is so manifestly 
less beautidil — an anticlimax, wherein ' Shakespeare ^lls 
a-twaddling about bushes and bears,' says White. 
' Who can believe that these two lines are genuine? ' 
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Yet who can &il to see that they are the genuine ut- 
terance, of Shakespeare's Theseus? Only if we lose 
ourselves in the verbal beauty and melody of the pas- 
sage by itself and forget the drift of the person speak- 
ingy can we miss the dramatic appropriateness of the 
whole, including the conclusion, or lose the force of it 
as an indication of his character. 

And Hippolyta as characteristically reveals her point 
of view. She ventures to question the practical man's 
easy acceptance of external facts as the only possible 
truth, on the doubtfiil evidence that the coherence of 
so many personal experiences lifts the story upon an 
equal plane of credibility with &ct. 

The poet, non-committal behind them both, seems 
to assert his quizdcal wisdom here, insinuating im- 
palpably the truer truth of art to total life, when, by 
such ^ncies as this 'Dream,' the dramatic poet puts 
man's lesser life within the passing presence of ' obsd- 
nate questionings of sense and outward things,' the 
< fallings from us,' 'vanishings and blank misgivings of 
a creature moving about in worlds not realized.' 

Charlotte Porter. 
Helen A. Clarke. 

Boston, Januaty 2, 1903. 
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Text. 

First Folio, 1623. 
Line Numbering. 

At top of page, Globe Edition, every peeiical line of which is 
numbered; at side of page, First Folio, every typographical line 
of which is numbered. iJnes put between brackets in text are 
not numbered, because th^ are not in First Fdio. 

Brackets 

Indicate stage directions, etc., in Globe, or parts of text in Globe 
but not in First Folio, these parts being given here as they ap- 
pear in the earliest or the earliest OHnplete j^uarto. 

Italic Words 

In margins, thus, ^ hlunt^ refer to and explain obscure words. 

Foot-notes 

Cite in italics First Folio words emended; in bold-£ice, emen- 
dations adopted in Globe; in small capitjds, earliest editions or 
first editor printing that emendation. 

Abbreviations. 

iQ. equals First Quarto, 2Q. Second Quarto, and so on ; 
I, 3-5 Q* equals First, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Quartos, all sub- 
stantiaUy agreeing ; Qg. equals all early Quartos. 
aF. equals Second Fdio, 3F. Thud Folio, and so on; a-4F. 
equals Second, Third, and Fourth Folios, all substantially agree- 
ing. 
1. equals line, 11. equals lines. 
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[DRAMATIS PERSONiE 

Theseus, Duke of Athens, 
EGEVs,/afber to Hermia, 

LySANDER, ) . / ..L IT 

TV )■ m love wttb Hermta, 

Demetrius, j 

Philostrate, master of the revels to Theseus. 

Quince, a carpenter. 

Snug, a joiner. 

Bottom, a weaver. 

Flute, a bellows-mender. 

Snout, a tinker. 

Starveling, a tailor, 

HiPPOLYTA, queen of the Amazons, betrothed to 

Theseus. 
Hermia, daughter to Egeus, in love with Lysander, 
Helena, in love with Demetrius, 

Oberon, king of the fairies, 
TiTANiA, queen of the fairies. 
Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, 
Peaseblossom, \ 

Cobweb, v /• • • 

Moth, J •' 

MUSTARDSEED, / 

Other fairies attending their King and Queen. Attendants 
on Theseus and Hippolyta. 

Scene: Athens, and a wood near //.] 
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Actus primus. 

[Scene i. Atbius. The faUa §/ Tbeseus.'] 
Enter Tbesenst Hifp§liU, [Pbilostrate,'] with others. 

Theseus. 

NOW fiure Hippolita, our nupdall houre 
Drawes on apace: fbure happy daies bring in 
Another Moon: but oh, me thinkes, how slow 
This old Moon wanes; She lingers my desires 
Like to a Step-dame« or a Dowager, 
Long withering out a yong mans revennew. * 9 

Hip, Foure daies wil quickly steep themselves in nights 
Foure nights wil quickly dreame away the time: 
And then the Moone, like to a silver bow. 
Now bent in heaven, shal behold the night 
Of our solemnities. 

The. Go Pbilostrate, 
Stirre up the Athenian youth to merriments, 

10. nfgbts: night-lQ. 13. now bent: Btw-btnt-RowK. 
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Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth, 
Turne melancholy forth to Funerals: 
The pale companion is not for our pompe, 

[Exit Pbiiostrate.] 
Hippolita, I woo'd thee with my sword, 20 

And wonne thy love, doing thee injuries: 
But I will wed thee in another key. 
With pompe, with triumph, and with revelling. 

Enter Egeus and bis daughter Hermia, Lysander, » 

and Demetrius. 

Ege, Happy be Theseus, our renowned Duke. 
The, Thanks good Egeus: what's the news with thee? 
Ege. Full of vexation, come I, with complaint 
Against my childe, my daughter Hermia. 

Stand forth Dometrius. 30 

My Noble Lord, 

This man hath my consent to marrie her. 

Stand forth Lysander. 

And my gracious Duke, 

This man hath bewitch' d the bosome of my childe: 

Thou, thou Lysander, thou hast given her rimes. 

And interchang'd love-tokens with my childe: 

Thou hast by Moone-light at her window sung. 

With faining voice, verses of faining love. 

And stolne the impression of her ^ntasie, 40 

With bracelets of thy haire, rings, gawdes, conceits, 

Knackes, trifles, Nose-gaies, sweet meats (messengers 

30. Stand forth Dometrius: in text, next line-Rows. 
33. Stand /ortA Lysander: in text, next line-Rows. 
39. yiz/ff/if^ ,, faining: feignins .. feigning-Rows. 
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Of strong prevailment in unhardned youth) 

With cunning hast thou filch' d my daughters heart, 

Turn'd her obedience (which is due to me) 

To stubbome harshnesse. And my gracious Duke» 

Be it so she will not heere before your Grace, 

Consent to marrie with Demetrius , 

I beg the ancient priviledge of Athens; 

As she is mine, I may dispose of her; 50 

Which shall be either to this Gentleman, 

Or to her death, according to our Law, 

Immediately provided in that case. 

The. What say you Hermia? be ad vis' d fiure Maide, 
To you your Father should be as a God; 
One that compos' d your beauties; yea and one 
To whom you are but as a forme in waxe 
By him imprinted: and within his power. 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it: 
Demetrius is a worthy Gentleman. 60 

Her, So is Lysander, 

The, In himselfe he is. 
But in this kinde, wanting your Others voyce. 
The other must be held the worthier. 

Her, I would my fiither look'd but with my eyes. 

The, Rather your eies must with his judgment looke. 

Her, I do entreat your Grace to pardon me. 
I know not by what power I am made bold. 
Nor how it may concerne my modestie 
In such a presence heere to pleade my thoughts: 70 
But I beseech your Grace, that I may know 
The worst that may befall me in this case. 
If I refiise to wed Demetrius, 

The, Either to dye the death, or to abjure 
For ever the society of men. 
Therefore &ire Hermia question your desires. 
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Know of your youth, examine well your blood» 

Whether (if you yeeld not to your Others choice) 

You can endure the liverie of a Nunne, 

For aye to be in shady Cloister mew'd, 80 

To live a barren sister all your life. 

Chanting faint hymnes to the cold fruitlesse Moone, 

Thrice blessed they that master so their blood. 

To undergo such maiden pilgrimage. 

But earthlier happie b the Rose distil' d. 

Then that which withering on the virgin thorne, 

Growes, lives, and dies, in single blessednesse. 

Her, So will I grow, so live, so die my Lord, 
Ere I will yeeld my virgin Patent up 
Unto hb Lordship, whose unwished yoake, 90 

My soule consents not to give soveraignty. 

The, Take time to pause, and by the next new Moon 
The sealing day betwixt my love and me. 
For everlasting bond of fellowship: 
Upon that day either prepare to dye. 
For disobedience to your fathers will. 
Or else to wed Demetrius as hee would. 
Or on Dianaes Altar to protest 
For aie, austerity, and single life. 99 

Dem, Relent sweet Hermia, and Lysander, yeelde 
Thy crazed title to my certaine right. 

Lys. You have her Others love, Demetriusi 
Let me have Hermiaes; do you marry him. 

Egeus, Scomfull Lysander, true, he hath my Love; 
Aud what b mine, my love shall render him. 
And she b mine, and all my right of her, 
I do estate unto Demetrius. 

Lys. I am my Lord, as well deriv'd as he. 
As well possest: my love is more then his: 

105. Aud: And-QQ.2-4F. 
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fAj Ibrtaiics cwrrj wnj m fidrelj mKk*d 1 10 

(If not widi vmta^) as Demetrtmrz 

And (whidk k more tken all dicK boasts can be) 

I am bdor'd of bcanteoas Hermis. 

Whf slioiild not I tken proaecnte mj dj^k? 

Demi trims ^ He avoock k to hk head. 

Made love to Nedsrs da u glhter , Htlewm, 

And won ker toole: and she (sweet LadBe) dotes, 

Pcv oudy dotes, dotes m Idohttiy, 

Upon thk spotted^ and mcons t ant man. ^fOmied 

The, I most cmfesse, that I have heard so nnich. 
And wkh ZVjir/)riKfdioi^t to have qioke thereof: 121 
But being over-fall of selfe-affidres, 
Mf minde cBd lose k. But Demetrhu come. 
And come Egems^ 700 shaD go widi me, 
I have some private schoofing for 70a both. 
For 70a fiire HermU, looke 70a arme 7oiir sdfe. 
To fit 70or fimdes to 70or Fathers wiD; 
Or else die Law of Adiens 7eelds 70a up 
(Whkh b7 no meanes we ma7 extenuate) 
To death, or to a vow of angle life. 130 

Come m7 HiffliU^ what cheare m7 love? 
Demetrius and Egems go along: 
I most implo7 70a m some bosbiesse 
Against our noptiall, and co nfe iie widi 700 
Of something, neerety that concemes 7oor selves. 

Ege, With dude and deske we fellow 700. Exemstt 

Mamefl Lysauder aud Hermis. ^emsims 

Lys. How now m7 love? Wh7 k 70or cheek so pale? 
How chance the Roses Uiere do fiide so fest? 139 

Her. Belike fer want of raine, which I could weU 
Betceme them, fit>m the tempest of mine e7es. 

141. wane: my-Qs* 



I. i. 190.219] A MIDSOMMER 

Were the world none, Demetrius being bated, ^ 
The rest He give to be to you translated. "^excepted 
O teach me how you looke, and with what art 
you sway the motion of Demetrius hart. 

Her, I frowne upon him, yet he loves me still. 

Hel, O that your frownes would teach my smiles 
such skil. 

Her. I give him curses, yet he gives me love. 209 

HeL O that my prayers could such affection moove. 

Her, The more I hate, the more he followes me. 

HeL The more I love, the more he hateth me. 

Her. His folly Helena is none of mine. 

HeL None but your beauty, wold that hxjXt wer mine 

Her, Take comfort: he no more shall see my face, 
Lysander and my selfe will flie this place. 
Before the time I did Lysander see, 
Seem'd Athens like a Paradise to mee. 
O then, what graces in my Love do dwell. 
That he hath tum'd a heaven into hell. 220 

Lys, Helen, to you our mindes we will unfold. 
To morrow night, when Phoebe doth behold 
Her silver visage, in the watry glasse. 
Decking with liquid pearle, the bladed grasse 
(A time that Lovers flights doth still conceale) 
Through Athens gates, have we devis'd to steale. 

Her, And in the wood, where often you and I, 
Upon ^nt Primrose beds, were wont to lye. 
Emptying our bosomes, of their counsell sweld: 
There my Lysander , and my selfe shall meete, 230 
And thence from Athens tume away our eyes 
To seeke new friends and strange companions, 

203. lit: I'ld-Po?K. 213. none: no fault~zQ. 218. like: aa-zQ. 
220. into: unto a-iQ. 229. sweld: aweet-THEOBAU>. 

232. strange eompanions: atranger companiaa-TuiOBALn. 
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NIGHTS DR£AME [I. I. 220-249 

Farwell sweet play-fellow, pnij thoa for ns. 
And good lucke grant thee thj Demetrius. 
Keepe word Lysander we must starve our nght. 
From lovers foode, till morrow deepe midnight. 

Exit Hermia. 

Lys. I will my Hermid. Helena adieu, 238 

As you on him, Demetrius dotes on you. Exit Lysauder. 

Hele, How happy some, ore othersome can be? 
Through Athens I am thought as fiure as she. 
But what of that? Demetrius thinkes not so: 
He will not know, what all, but he doth know. 
And as hee erres, doting on Hermias eyes; 
So I, admiring of his qualities: 
Things base and vilde, holding no quantity. 
Love can transpose to forme and dignity. 
Love lookes not with the eyes, but with the minde. 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid punted blinde. 
Nor hath loves minde of any judgement taste: 250 
Wings and no eyes, figure, unheedy haste. 
And therefore is Love said to be a childe. 
Because in choise he is often beguil'd. 
As waggish boyes in game themselves forsweare; 
So the boy Love is peijur*d every where. 
For ere Demetrius lookt on Hermias eyne,i * eyes 

He hail'd downe oathes that he was onely mine. 
And when this Haile some heat from Hermia felt. 
So he dissolvM, and showres of oathes did melt, 
I will goe tell him of fiure Hermias flight: 260 

Then to the wood will he, to morrow night 
Pursue her; and for his intelligence. 
If I have thankes, it is a deere expence: 



239. dotes: dote-Qs. 243. dotb: do-Qfi. 

253. often: so oft-iQ. 262. bit: this-Qfi. 
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BmI hecrtin meane I to enrich my ptine, 

'IV have hu sight thither, tnd backe againe. Exit. 

[Scene ii. T^ same. Qmimc^s b9useS\ 

SniirQuina tbeCMrfenter^Sumg the JtynertB^tHmetbe 
W$4kV4r^ Flmti the helUwes-mender, Sn§Mi tbi Timhr, 
Mil I StarviUmg tbi Taylor. 

^tM. h all our company heere? 

£ot^ You were best to adl them generally, man by 
man, accojding to the scrip. 

QuL Here is the scrowle of every mans name, which 
is thought fit through all Atbens, to play in our Enter- 
lude before the Duke and the Dutches, on his wedding 
day at night. 10 

B9in First, good Peter Quince, say what the pky treats 
on: then read the names of the Actors: and so grow on 
to a point. 

Quin, Marry our play is the most lamentable Come- 
dy, and most cruell death of Pyramus and Tbisbie. 

Hift, A very good peece of worke I assure you, and a 
merry. Now good Peter Quince, call forth your Actors 
by (he scrowle. Masters spread your selves. 

Quince^ Answere as I call you. Nick Bottome the 
Weaver, 20 

U^tii^me. Ready; name what part I am for, and 
|MMVC(sd, 

{^uince^ You Nicke Bottome are set downe for Py- 

Uifi. What is Pyramus, a lover, or a tyrant? 
ijidiM. A i^uver that kills himselfe most gallantly for 
W\9' 27 

I4-|' I'i'VV #« «*i Hrow to-Qs. a6. gallantly: gallaiit-Qs* 
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NIGHTS DREAME [I. ii. 27-63 

Bot. That will aske some teares in the true perfor- 
ming of it* if I do ity let the audience looke to their eies: 
I will moove stormes; I will condole in some measure. 
To the rest yet, my chiefe humour is for a tyrant. I could 
play Ereles rarely, or a part to teare a Cat in, to make all 
split the raging Rocks; and shivering shocks shall break 
the locks of prison gates, and Phibbus carre shall shine 
from farre, and make and marre the foolish Fates. This 
was lofty. Now name the rest of the Players. This 
is Ercles vaine, a tyrants vaine: a lover is more condo- 
ling. 

Quin. Francis Flute the Bellowes-mender. 

Flu. Hecre Peter Quince. 40 

Quin. You must take Tbbbie on you. 

Fiut. What is Tbisbie, a wandring Knight? 

Quin. It is the Lady that Pyramus must love. 

Flut. f^ay fauth, let not mee play a woman, I have a 
beard comming. 

Qui. That's all one, you shall play it in a Maske, and 
you may speake as small as you will. 

Bot. And I may hide my face, let me play Tbisbie too: 
He speake in a monstrous little voyce; Tbisne, Tbijne, ah 
Pyramus my lover deare, thy Tbisbie deare, and Lady 
deare. 5 i 

Quin. No no, you must play Pyramus, and Flute, you 
Tbisby. 

Bot, Well, proceed. 

Qu. Robin Starveling the Taylor. 

Star. Hcere Peter Quince. 

Quince. Robin Starveling, you must play Tbisbies 
mother? 

Tom Snofot, the Tinker. 

33-5. 8 rhymed U.-Johnson. 41. Tou mint: Flute, you mutt-iJ2* 
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I. n. 64^] A MIDSOMMER 

Smnot. Heere Peter Quince. 60 

QmIm. You, Pjramus fiither; 1117 self, Tbisbies fiither; 
Snngge the Joyner, you the Lyons port: and I hope there 
is a play fitted. 

Snug* Have you the Lions part written? pray you if 
be, give it me, ^ I am slow of stodie. 

QirMT. You may doe it extemfwitt for it is nothing 
but roaring. 

Bot, Let mee play the Lyon too, I will roare that I 
will doe any mans heart good to heare me. I will roare, 
that I will make the Duke say. Let him roare againe, let 
him roare againe. 7 1 

Qjuin. If you should doe it too terribly, you would 
fiight the Dutchesse and the Ladies, that they would 
shrike, and that were enough to hang us all. 

AIL That would hang us every mothers sonne. 

Bottome. I graunt you friends, if that you should 
fiight the Ladies out of their Wittes, diey would 
have no more discretion but to hang us: but I will ag- 
gravate my voyce so, that I will roare you as gently as 
any sucking Dove; I will roare and 'twere any Nightin- 
gale. 81 

Quin, You can play no part but Piramust for Pira- 
mus is a sweet-fiic'd man, a proper man as one shall see in 
a summers day; a most lovely Gentleman-like man, ther- 
fore you must needs play Piramus. 

Bot. Well, I will undertake it. What beard were I 
best to play it in? 

Quin. Why, what you will. 

Bot. I will discharge it, in either your straw-colour 
beard, your orange tawnie beard, your purple in graine 



62. tbtrti here-Qs. 64-5. if he: if it be-Qs.2-4F. 

7a. If you: An you-CAPiLL. 80. roan and: roar you an-Qfi. 
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NIGHTS DREAME p. fi. 97-II. i. i i 

beard, or your French-crowne colour' d beard, your per- 
fect yellow. 92 

QuiM. Some of your French Crownes have no haire 
at all, and then yoa will play bare-fiic' d. Bat masters here 
are your parts, and I am to intreat you, request you, and 
denre you, to con them by too morrow night: and meet 
me in the palace wood, a mile without the Towne, by 
Moone-light, there we will rehearse: for if we meete in 
the Citie, we shalbe dog*d with company, and our devi- 
ses knowne. In the meane time, I wil draw a bil of pro- 
perties, such as our play wants. I pfay you fiule me not. 

Bottom. We will meete, and there* we may rehearse 
more obscenely and couragiously. Take paines, be per- 
fect, adieu. 104 

Qnin. At the Dukes oake we meete. 

Bdt. Enough, hold or cut bow-strings. Exiunt 

Actus Secundus. 

[Scene L A wood mar Atbem,'^ 

Enter a Fairie at one doore^ and Robin good- 
fellow \Puclt\ at another. 

Rob. [PmcF\ How now spirit, whether wander you? 

Fat. Over hil, over dale, through bush, through briar. 
Over parke, over pale, through flood, through fire, 
I do wander everie where, swifter then the Moons spha^; 
And I serve the Fury Queene, to dew her orbs upon the 

green. | 
The Cowslips tall, her pensioners bee. 
In thdr gold coats, spots you see, 10 

91. eohmr*d: colour-Qfi. 98. toe toill: will we-lQ. 

103. more: most— I Q. 

5-6. tbromgb ... tbromgb: thorough ... thorough- iJ2* 

5-8. 8 rb^ned IL-Pops. 
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Those be Rubies, Falrie fiivors. 

In those freckles, live their favors, 

I must go seeke some dew drops heere. 

And hang a pearle in every cowslips eare. 

Farewell thou Lob of spirits. He be gon. 

Our Queene and all her Elves come heere anon. 

Rob. The King doth keepe his Revels here to night. 
Take heed the Queene come not within his sight. 
For Oberon is passing fell and wrath. 
Because that she, as her attendant, hath 20 

A lovely boy stolne from an Indian King, 
She never had so sweet a changeling. 
And jealous Oberon would have the childe 
Knight of his traine, to trace the Forrests wilde. 
But she (perforce) with-holds the loved boy, 
Crownes him with flowers, and makes him all her joy. 
And now they never meete in grove, or greene. 
By fbuntaine deere, or spangled star-light sheene. 
But they do square,^ that all their Elves for feare 29 
Creepe into Acome cups and hide them there, ^quarrel 

Fat. Either I mistake your shape and making quite. 
Or else you are that shrew' d and knavish spirit 
Cal'd Robin Good-fellow. Are you not hee. 
That frights the maidens of the Villagree, ^ band-mill 
Skim milke, and sometimes labour in the querne,^ 
And bootlesse make the breathlesse huswife cherne. 
And sometime make the drinke to beare no barme,^ 
Misleade night- wanderers, laughing at their harme. 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Pucke, ^frotb 
You do their worke, and they shall have good lucke. 40 
Are not you he? 

32. ipirit: sprite- 1 Q. 33. Are yom not: Are not you-lQ. 

34. yUlagree: villagery(ee)-'iJ2> 
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NIGHTS DREAME pi. L 42-66 

Ra. Tkoa ipeik'tt »ig)kt; 
I am that mcme wmclcrcr ot die o^bt: 
I jest to Oiem, and make him sniile. 
When I a &t and beane-fed hone beguile, 
Nei^iing in Blrmrac of a aflj Ibaley 
And a o me tim e favke I in a Goo^ bok. 
In Toy fikenesK of a roasted ciab:^ ^ers^-^ffk 

And when she drinkes, i^ainst her 1^ I bob. 
And on her wid i a e d dewlop ponre the Ale. 50 

The wisest Aunt tcffing the saddest tale, 
Sometnne for three-foot stooKy mwiaketh me. 
Then ^> I from her boniydowne topples she. 
And tsilonr cries, and fiJs into a colie. ^e9mp£Mj 

And then the whole quired hold thdr hips, and lolfe. 
And waxen in their mirth, and n c cz c ,* and sweare, 
A meiTier hoore was never wasted there. 'jsr/asr 

But roome Fairj, heere cxmies Ohermu 

Fair. And heere my Mistris: 
Would that he were gone. 60 

Emier the King rf Fairies \Oh€r§m\ at «*r iamre with 
his traisu^ I and the Qtuemt \TiiS9is\ at souther 
with hers. | 

Ob. m met by Moone-Iight, 
Proad Tytamia. 

Qm. [7//4r.] What, jealous Oi€rwi?Fairys^>hence. 
I have forswome hb boi and companie. 

Ob. Tarrie rash Wanton; am not I thy Lord? 

Qm. Then I most be thy Lady: bot I know 
When thoQ wast stoine away from Fairy Land, 
And in the shape of Cerist, sate all day, 70 

46. mOy: fiUy-iQ. 59-^- > L-QS* ^3*4- ■ (--QB- 

65. Fmry: Palries-TaioaALo. 69. mmu: hast-Qs- 

M.if.D.x. 17 



II. i. 67.97] A MIDSOMMER 

Playing on pipes of Corne, and versing love 

To amorous Pbiiiida. Why art thou heere 

Come from the fiu-thest steepe of India} 

But that forsooth the bouncing Amazon 

Your buskin' d Mistresse^ and your Warrior love^ 

To Theseus must be Wedded; and you come^ 

To give their bed joy and prosperitie. 

Ob. How canst thou thus for shame Tytanla, 
Glance at my credite^ with Hippolita} 
Knowing I know thy love to Theseus} 80 

Didst thou not leade him through the glimmering night 
From Peregenia, whom he ravished? 
And make him with fiiire Eagles breake his &ith 
With Ariadne, and Atiopa} 

Que. These are the forgeries of jealousie. 
And never since the middle Summers spring^ beginning 
Met we on hil, in dale, fbrrest, or mead> 
By paved fbuntaine, or by rushie brooke. 
Or in the beached margent of the sea. 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling Winde, 90 
But with thy braules thou hast disturb' d our sport. 
Therefore the Windes, piping to us in vaine. 
As in revenge, have suck'd up from the sea 
Contagious fogges: Which filing in the Land, 
Hath everie petty River made so proud. 
That they have over-borne their Continents. 
The Oxe hath therefore stretch' d his yoake in vaine. 
The Ploughman lost his sweat, and the greene Corne 
Hath rotted, ere his youth attain' d a beard: 
The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 100 

And Crowes are &tted with the murrion flocke, 

73. sieepe: tteppe-iQ. 83. Eagles: JBgle-Rowi. 

84. Atiopa: Antiopa-Qe.2-4F. 

95. Hatb: Have-2Rowt. petty: pelting-Qfi* 
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The nine mens Morris is fild up with mud. 

And the qneint Mazes in the wanton greene. 

For lacke of tread are ondistingnishable. 

The humane mortals want their winter heere. 

No night is now with h)rmne or caroU blest; 

Therefore the Moone ^the govemesse of floods) 

Pale in her anger, washes all the aire; 

That Rheumaticke diseases doe abound. 

And through this distemperat ur e, we see 1 10 

The seasons alter; hoared headed fit>sts 

Fall in the fiesh lap of the crimson Rose, 

And on old Hyems chinne and Ide crowne. 

An odorous Chaplet of sweet Sommer buds 

Is as in mockry set. The Spring, the Sommer, 

The childing Autmnne, angry Winter change 

Their wonted liveries, and the mazed world. 

By their increase, now knowes not which is which; 

And this same progeny of evills. 

Comes from our debate, from our dissention, 1 20 

We are thdr parents and originall. 

Oher. Do you amend it then, it fies in you. 
Why should TiUnia crosse her Oberon} 
I do but beg a little changeling boy. 
To be my Henchman. 

Qu. Set your heart at rest. 
The Fairy land buyes not the childe of me. 
His mother was a Votresse of my Order, 
And in the spiced Indian aire, by night 
Full often hath she gossipt by my side, 130 

And sat with me on Neptmnes yellow sands. 
Marking th' embarked traders on the flood, 

no. tbr9mgb: thoroiigh-lQ.X-3F. 

III. beared beaded: hoary-headed-lQ.X-3F. 

113. cbimwe: thls-HAixtwiLL. 119-20. 2 five-ttccent IL-2-3F. 
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Wlien wc hare kn^ic to ace die tailes conceive^ 

And grow b^ belBed with die wanton winde: 

Which the with pretty and with iwimming gate. 

Following (her wombe then rich with mj yong iqairc) 

Would imitate, and saik upon die Land, 

To fetch me trifles, and retome againe. 

As from a voyage, rich with merchandize. 

But she being mortall, of that boy did die, 140 

And for her sake I doe reare op her boy. 

And for her sake I will not part with him. 

O^. How long within this wood intend yaa stay/ 

Qu, Perchance till after Theseus wedding day. 
If yon will patiendy dance in our Roond, 
And see our Moone-light revek, goe with us; 
If not, shun me and I will spare your haunts. 

Ob, Give me that boy, aind I will goe with thee. 

Qu, Not for thy Fairy Kingdome. Fairies away: 
We shall chide downe right, if I longer stay. Exeunt. 

Ob. Wei, go thy way : thou shalt not from this grove. 
Till I torment thee for this injury. 152 

My gende Pucke come hither; thou remembrest 
Since once I sat upon a promontory. 
And heard a Meare-maide on a Dolphins backe. 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath. 
That the rude sea grew civill at her song. 
And certaine starres shot madly from their Spheares, 
To heare the Sea-maids musicke. 

Puc, I remember. 160 

Ob. That very time I say (but thou couldst notj 
Flying betweene the cold Moone and the earth, 
Cupid all arm'd; a certaine airoe he tooke 
At a faire Vestall, throned by the West, 
And loos' d hb love-shaft smartly from his bow. 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts, 

141. I do€i do I-iQ. 161. lay: taw-iQ. 
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NIGHTS DREAME [IL i. 161-189 

But I might see young Cupids fiery shaft 

Quencht in the chaste beames of the watry Moone; 

And the imperiall Votresse passed on. 

In maiden meditation, hncy free, 170 

Yet markt I where the bolt of Cupid fell. 

It fell upon a little westerne flower; 

Before, milke- white; now purple with loves wound. 

And maidens call it. Love in idlenesse. 

Fetch me that flower; the hearb I shew'd thee once. 

The juyce of it, on sleeping eye-lids laid. 

Will make or man or woman madly dote 

Upon the next live creature that it sees. 

Fetch me this hearbe, and be thou heere againe. 

Ere the Leviathan can swim a league. 180 

Pueke, He put a girdle about the earth, in forty mi- 
nutes. \ExitS\ 

Ober. Having once this juyce. 
He watch Titania^ when she is asleepe. 
And drop the liquor of it in her eyes: 
The next thing when she waking lookes upon, 
(Be it on Lyon, Beare, or Wolfe, or Bull, 
On medling Monkey, or on busie Ape) 
Shee shall pursue it, with the soule of love. 
And ere I take this charme off fi-om her sight, 1 90 
(As I can take it with another hearbe^ 
He make her render up her Page to me. 
But who comes heere? I am invisible. 
And I will over-heare their conference. 

Enter Demetrius ^ Helena following him ^ 

Deme. I love thee not, therefore pursue me not. 
Where is Lysander, and faire Hermia} 

181. girdle about: girdle round about— iQ. 

18 1-3. 2 five-accent ll.-PoPB. i86. when: then-ij^* 

190. off from: from ofT-iQ. 
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The one lie stay, the other stayeth me. 
Thou toldst roe they were stolne mto this wood; 
And heere am J, and wood^ within this wood, ^ ma^/ 
Because I cannot meet my Hermia, 201 

Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 

HeL You draw me, you hard-hearted Adamant, 
But yet you draw not Iron, for my heart 
Is true as Steele. Leave you your power to draw. 
And I shall have no power to follow you. 

Deme, Do I entice you? do I speake you fiiire? 
Or rather doe I not in plainest truth. 
Tell you I doe not, nor I cannot love you? 

HeL And even for that doe I love thee the more; 
I am your spaniell, and Demetrius, 211 

The more you beat me, I will &wne on you. 
Use me but as your spaniell; spurne roe, strike me. 
Neglect me, lose me; onely give me leave 
(Unworthy as I am) to follow you. 
What worser place can I beg in your love, 
(And yet a place of high respect with me) 
Then to be used as you doe your dogge. 

Dem. Tempt not too much the hatred of my spirit. 
For I am sicke when I do looke on thee. 220 

Hel. And I am sicke when I looke not on you. 

Dem. You doe impeach your modesty too much. 
To leave the Citty, and commit your selfe 
Into the hands of one that loves you not. 
To trust the opportunity of night. 
And the ill counsell of a desert place. 
With the rich worth of your virginity. 

HeL Your vertue is my priviledge: for that 

198. stay .. stayeth: slay .. tlayeth-THiOBALD. 

199. into: uato-Qju. 200. ivoodtvitbtn: wode within— Hanmer. 
a 10. tbee: you-iQ. a 18. doe: ute-^. 
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It is not night when I doe see your hcc. 

Therefore I thinke I am not in the night» 230 

Nor doth this wood lacke worlds of company. 

For you in my respect are nil the world. 

Then how can it be said I am alone. 

When all the world is heere to looke on me? 

Dem. He run from thee, and hide me in the brakes. 
And leave thee to the mercy of wilde beasts. 

He/, The wildest hath not such a heart as you; 
Runne when you will, the story shall be chang'd: 
JpoIIo flies, and Daphne holds the chase; 
The Dove pursues the Griffin, the milde Hinde 240 
Makes speed to catch the Tyger. Bootlesse speede. 
When cowardise pursues, and valour flies. 

Demet. I will not stay thy questions, let me go; 
Or if thou follow me, doe not beleeve. 
But I shall doe thee mischiefe in the wood. 

HeL I, in the Temple, in the Townc, and Field 
You doe me mischiefe. Fye Demetrius, 
Your wrongs doe set a scandall on my sexe: 
We cannot fight for love, as men may doe; 
We should be woo'd, and were not made to wooe. 

[Exit Dem,'] 
I follow thee, and make a heaven of hell, 251 

To die upon the hand I love so weU. Exit. 

Ob, Fare thee well Nymph, ere he do leave this grove. 
Thou shalt flie him, and he shall seeke thy love. . 
Hast thou the flower there? Welcome wanderer. 

Enter Pucke, 

Puck, I, there it is. 

Ob, I pray thee give it me. 

232. nil: alUQQ. 2-4F. 246. and: th^-i^, 251./; ril-Qs. 
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I know a banke where the wilde time blowes. 
Where Oxslips and the nodding Violet growes, 260 
Quite over-cannoped with luscious woodbine. 
With sweet muske roses, and with Eglantine; 
There sleepes Tytania, sometime of the night, 
Lul'd in these flowers, with dances and delight: 
And there the snake throwes her enammel'd skinne. 
Weed wide enough to rap a Fairy in. 
And with the juyce of thb He streake her eyes. 
And make her full of hatefiill fantasies. 
Take thou some of it, and seek through this grove; 
A sweet Athenian Lady is in love 270 

With a disdainefiill youth: annoint hb eyes. 
But doe it when the next thing he espies. 
May be the Lady. Thou shalt know the man. 
By the Athenian garments he hath on. 
Effect it with some care, that he may prove 
More fond on her, then she upon her love; 
And looke thou meet me ere die first Cocke crow. 
Pu, Feare not my Lord, your servant shall do so. 

Exit. I 

[Scene ii. Another part of the wooJJ] 

Enter Queene of Fairies ^ with her traine. 

Queen. Come, now a Roundell,^ and a Fairy song; 
Then for the third part of a minute hence, ^ dance 
Some to kill Cankers in the muske rose buds, ^ bats 
Some warre with Reremise,^ for their leathern wings. 
To make my small Elves coates, and some keepe backe 
The clamorous Owle that nightly hoots and wonders 
At our queint spirits: Sing me now asleepe. 
Then to your offices, and let me rest. 



NIGHTS DREAME [II. ii. 9-34 

Fairies Sing. 10 

Tou spotted Snakes with double tongue. 

Thorny Hedgebogges be not seene. 

Newts and biinde wormes do no wrong. 

Come not neere our Fairy Queene, 

Pbilomele with meiodie. 

Sing in your sweet Lullaby, 

Lulla, lulU, lullaby, lulla, lulla, lullaby. 

Never barme, nor spell, nor cbarme. 

Come our lovely Lady nye. 

So good nigbt witb Lullaby. 20 

z. Fairy. Weaving Spiders come not beere. 
Hence you long leg^d Spinners, bencei 
Beetles blacke approach not neere \ 
Worme nor Snayle doe no offence. 
Pbilomele witb melody, istc, 

1. Fairy. Hence away, now all is well; 
One aloof e, stand Centinell. Sbee sleepes. 

[Exeunt Fairies.^ 

Enter Oberon [and squeezes tbe flower on Titania^s 

eyelids^. 

Ober. What thoa seest when thou dost wake. 
Doe it for thy true Love take: 30 

Love and languish for his sake. 

Be it Ounce, ^ or Catte, or Beare, ^ wild cat 

Pard,^ or Boare with bristled haire, ^leopard 

In thy eye that shall appeare. 
When thou wak'st, it is thy dear^. 
Wake when some vile thing is neere. [Exit,'\ 

16. jroirr; oar-iJ2* i8. 2 rhymed IL-Jomnion. 
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Enter Lisander and Hermia, 

Lis, Faire ]ove« you &int with wandring in the woods. 
And to speake troth I have forgot our way: 
Wee' 11 rest us Hermia, if you thinke it good, 40 

And tarry for the comfort of the day. 

Her, Be it so Lysanderi finde you out a bed. 
For I upon this banke will rest my head. 

Lys, One turfe shall serve as pillow for us both. 
One heart, one bed, two bosomes, and one troth. 

Her. Nay good Lysander, for my sake my deere 
Lie further oiF yet, doe not lie so neere. 

Lys. O take the sence sweet, of my innocence. 
Love takes the meaning, in loves conference, 
I meane that my heart unto yours is knit, 50 

So that but one heart can you make of it. 
Two bosomes interchanged with an oath. 
So thjcn two bosomes, and a single troth. 
Then by your side, no bed-roome me deny. 
For lying so, Hermia, I doe not lye. 

Her. Lysander riddles very prettily; 
Now much beshrew my manners and my pride. 
If Hermia meant to say, Lysander lied. 
But gentle friend, for love and courtesie 
Lie further off, in humane modesty, 60 

Such separation, as may Well be said. 
Becomes a vertuous batchelour, and a maide. 
So ^rre be distant, and good night sweet friend; 
Thy love nere alter, till thy sweet life end. 

Lys. Amen, amen, to that ^e prayer, say I, 

38. woods: wood-iQ. 51. can you: we can-Qg. 

52. interchanged: interchained-Qs* 
60. humane: liuinaii-4F. 
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NIGHTS DREAME [II. ii. 63-88 

And then end life, when I end loyalty: 
Heere is my bed, sleepe give thee all his rest. 

Her, With halfe that wish, the wishers eyes be prest. 

Enter Pucke. Tbey sleepe. 

Puck. Through the Forrest have I gone, 70 

But Athenian finde I none. 
One whose eyes I might approve 
This flowers force in stirring love. 
Night and silence: who is heere? 
Weedcs^ of Athens he doth weare: garments 

This is he (my master said) 
Despised the Athenian maide: 
And heere the maiden sleeping sound. 
On the danke and durty ground. 
Pretty soule, she durst not lye 80 

Neere this lacke-love, this kilUcurtesie. 
Churle, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charme doth owe: 
When thou wak'st, let love forbid 
Sleepe his seate on thy eye-lid. 
So awake when I am gone: 
For I must now to Oberon. Exit, 

Enter Demetrius and Helena running. 

Hel. Stay, though thou kill me, sweete Demetrius. 
De. I charge thee hence, and do not haunt me thus. 
Hel. O wilt thou darkling leave me? do not so. 91 
De. Stay on thy perill, I alone will goe. 

Exit Demetrius. 
Hel. O I am out of breath, in this fond chace, 

11, finde: found-iQ. 72. Ont: Oii'Q8.2-4F. 
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The more my prayer, the lesser is my grace, 

Happy is Hermia, wheresoere she lies; 

For she hath blessed and attractive eyes. 

How came her eyes so Imght? Not with salt teares. 

If so, my eyes are oftner washt then hers. 

No, no, I am as ugly as a Beare; 100 

For beasts that meete me, runne away for feare. 

Therefore no marvaile, though Demetrius 

Doe as a monster, flie my presence thus. 

What wicked and dissembling glasse o( mine. 

Made me compare with Hermias sphery eyne? 

But who is here? Ljsander on the ground; 

Deade or asleepe? I see no bloud, no wound, 

Lysander^ if you live, good sir awake. 

Lys, \Afoaking\ And run through fire I will for thy 
sweet sake. | 

Transparent Helena , nature her shewes art, no 

That through thy bosome makes me see thy heart. 
Where is Demetrius} oh how fit a word 
Is that vile name, to perish on my sword! 

HeL Do not say so Lysander, SAy not so: 
What though he love your Hermiai Lord, what though? 
Yet Hermia still loves you; then be content. 

Lys, Content with Hermia} No, I do repent 
The tedious minutes I with her have spent. 
Not Hermia, but Helena now I love; 
Who will not change a Raven for a Dove? 1 20 

The will of man is by his reason sway'd: 
And reason saies you are the worthier Maide. 
Things growing are not ripe untill their season; 
So I being yong, till now ripe not to reason. 
And touching now the point of humane skill, 

1 10. nature ber sbewes: nature BhowB-Qfi* 
119. Helena now I: Helena I-iQ. 
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Reason becomes the Marshall to my will. 
And leades me to your eyes, where I orelooke 
Loves stories, written in Loves richest booke. 

HeL Wherefore was I to this keene mockery borne? 
When at your hands did I deserve this scome? 1 30 
1st not enough, ist not enough, yong man. 
That I did never, no nor never can. 
Deserve a sweete looke from Demetrius eye. 
But you must flout my insufficiency? 
Good troth you do me wrong (good-sooth you do) 
In such disdainfull manner, me to wooe. 
But fare you well; perforce I must confesse, 
I thought you Lord of more true gendenesse. 
Oh, that a Lady of one man refus'd. 
Should of another therefore be abus'd. Exit. 140 

Lys, She sees not Her miai ffermia sleepe thou there. 
And never maist thou come Lysander neere; 
For as a surfeit of the sweetest things 
The deepest loathing to the stomacke brings: 
Or as the heresies that men do leave. 
Are hated most of those that did deceive: 
So thou, my surfeit, and my heresie. 
Of all be hated; but the most of me; 
And all my powers addresse your love and might. 
To honour Helen^ and to be her Knight. Exit. 1 50 

Her. \Awahing\ Heipe me Lysander^ helpe me; do 
thy best | 

To plucke this crawling serpent from my brest. 
Aye me, for pitty; what a dreame was here? 
Ly Sander looke, how I do quake with feare: 
Me-thought a serpent eate my heart away. 
And yet sat smiling at his cruell prey. 

146. that: they-Qs. i$6. yet: you-Qs. 
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Lysander, what remoov'd? Lysamiir, Lord, 

yfhzl, out oi hearing, gone? No sound, no wcM-d? 

Alacke where are you? speake and if you heare: 

Speake of all loves; I sound almost with feare. i6o 

No, then I well perceive you are not nye. 

Either death or you lie finde immediately. Exit. 



Actus Tertius. 

[Scene i. The wood, Titania lying asleep^ 

Enter the Clotones [Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, 
Snout, and Starveling^ • 

Bot, Are we all met? 

Quin, Pat, pat, and here's a marvailous convenient 
place for our rehearsall. This greene plot shall be our 
stage, thb hauthome brake our tyring house, and we will 
do it in action, as we will do it before the Duke. 

Bot, Peter quince} 

Peter, What saist thou, bully Bottomed 9 

Bot, There are things in this Comedy ofPiramus and 
Tbisby, that will never please. First, Piramus must draw a 
sword to kill himselfe; which the Ladies cannot abide. 
How answere you that? 

Snout, Berlaken,^ a parlous^ feare. ^ by our lady kin 

Star, I beleeve we must leave the killing out, when 
all is done. ^perilous 

Bot, Not a whit, I have a device to make all well. 
Write me a Prologue, and let the Prologue seeme to say, 
we will do no harme with our swords, and that Pyramus 
is not kill'd indeede: and for the more better assurance, 

160. tound: Bwoon (twoune)— iQ. 
14. Berlaken: By*r lakin-CAPXLL. 
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tdl them, that I Piramms tm not Ptramms, bat Bottome 
the I Weaver; this will pot them out of feare. 22 

Quin. Welly we will have such a Prologue, and it shall 
be written in dght and nxe. 

B9t, No, make it two more, let it be written in eight 
and eight. 

Snout, Will not the Ladies be afear'd of the Lyon? 

Stdr. I feare it, I promise you. 

Bot. Masters, you ought to connder with your selves, 
to I bring in (God shield us) a Lyon among Ladies, is a 
most I dreadftiU thing. For there is not a more fearefiill 
wilde j fbule then your Lyon living: and wee ought to 
looke I to it. 33 

Snout. Therefore another Prologue must tell he is not 
a Lyon. 

Bot. Nay, you must name his name, and halfe his face 
must be scene through the Lyons necke, and he himselfe 
must speake through, saying thus, or to the same defect; 
Ladies, or fiure Ladies, I would wish you, or I would 
request you, or I would entreat you, not to feare, not to 
tremble: my life for yours. If you thinke I come hither 
as a Lyon, it were pitty of my life. No, I am no such 
thing, I am a man as other men are; and there indeed let 
him name his name, and tell him plainly hee is Snug the 
joyner. 45 

Quin, Well, it shall be so; but there b two hard 
things, that is, to bring the Moone-light into a cham- 
ber: for you knoWfPiramus and Tifis^ymectehy Moone- 
Ught. 

Sn. Doth the Moone shine that night wee play our 
play? 5 1 

Bat. A Calender, a Calender, looke in the Almanack, 
finde out Moone-shine, finde out Moone-shine. 

33. fo it: to*t-CAPXLL. 44. tell bim: tell them-Qs* 
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Enter Pucke. 

Quin, Yes, it doth shine that night. 

Bot, Why then may you leave a casement of the great 
chamber window ( where we play ) open, and the Moone 
may shine in at the casement. 58 

Quin. I9 or else one must come in with a bush of thorns 
and a lanthome, and say he comes to disfigure, or to pre- 
sent the person of Moone-shine. Then there is another 
thing, we must have a wall in the great Chamber; for Pi- 
ramus and Tbisby (saies the storyy did talke through the 
chinke of a wall. 

Sn. You can never bring in a wall. What say you 
Bottome} 

Bot. Some man or other must present wall, and let 
him have some Plaster, or some Lome, or some rough 
cast about him, to signifie wall; or let him hold hb fin- 
gers thus; and through that cranny, shall Piramus and 
Tbisby whbper. 71 

Qjuin. If that may be, then all is well. Come, sit 
downe every mothers sonne, and rehearse your parts. 
Piramus y you begin; when you have spoken your speech, 
enter into that Brake, and so every one according to his 
cue. 

Enter Robin. 

Rob. What hempen home-spuns have we swagge- 
ring here. 
So neere the Cradle of the Faierie Queene? 80 

What, a Play toward? He be an auditor. 
An Actor too perhaps, if I see cause. 

Quin. Speake Piramus: Tbisby stand forth. 

Pir. Tbisby y the flowers of odious savors sweete. 

54. Enter Pucke: out-Qg. 
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Quifg, Odours, odours. 

Fir, Odours savors sweete. 
So hath th^ breath, my dearest This by deare. 
But harke, a yoyce: stay thou but here a while. 
And by and by I will to thee appeare. Exit. Pir. 

Puck. A stranger Piramus, then ere plaid here. 90 

This. Must I speake now? 

Pet. I marry must you. For you must understand he 
goes but to see a noyse that he heard, and is to come a- 
gaine. 

Tbys. Most radiant Piramus , most Lilly white of hue. 
Of colour like the red rose on triumphant bryer. 
Most brisky Juvenall, and eke most lovely Jew, 
As true as truest horse, that yet would never tyre. 
He meete thee Piramus^ at Ninnies toombe. 99 

Pet. Ninus toombe man: why, you must not speake 
that yet; that you answere to Piramus i you speake all 
your part at once, cues and all. Piramus enter, your cue is 
past; it b never tyre. 

Tbys. O, as true as truest horse, that yet would never 
tyre: 

Pir. If I were faire, Tbisby I were oncly thine. 

Pet. O monstrous. O strange. We arehanted; pray 
masters, flye masters, helpe. 

The Ciownes all Exit. 109 

Puk. He follow you. He leade you about a Round, 
Through bogge, through bush, through brake, through 

bryer, | 
Sometime a horse He be, fbmetime a hound: 
A hogge, a headlesse beare, sometime a fire. 
And neigh, and barke, and grunt, and rore, and burne, 
llVt horse, hound, hog, beare, fire, at every tume. Exit. 

1 1 a. fometinu: ■ometime-2-4F. 
M.N.D.3. 33 
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Enter Piramus with the Asse bead, 

Bot. Why do they run away? This is a knavery of 
them to make me afeard. Enter Snowt. 

Sn, O Bottom , thou art chang'd; What doe I see on 
thee? 1 20 

Bot, What do you see? You see an Asse-head of your 
owne, do you? [Exit Snout,'\ 

Enter Peter Quince. 

Pet, Blesse thee Bottome, blesse thee ; thou art transla- 
ted. Exit, '^transformed 

Bot. I see their knavery; this is to make an asse of me» 
to fiight me if they could; but I will not stirre from 
this place, do what they can. I will walke up and downe 
here, and I will sing that they shall heare I am not a- 
fraid. {Sif'gs>'\ 130 

The Woosell cocke, so blacke of hew. 
With Orenge-tawny bill. 
The Throstle, with his note so true. 
The Wren and little quill. 

Tyta, \Atoaking\ What Angell wakes me from my 
flowry bed? | 

Bot, [Sings\ TheFinch, the Sparrow, and the Larke, 
The plamsong Cuckow gray; 
Whose note Aill many a man doth marke. 
And dares not answere, nay. 139 

For indeede, who would set his wit to so foolish a bird? 
Who would give a bird the lye, though he cry Cuckow, 
never so? 

116. Enter Piramus^ etc.: shifted to after I. 105-CAPELL. 

131. JVoouU: euse/—Porz. 134. ff^ren and: wren with-Qfi* 
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Tyta, I pray thee gentle mortally sing againe. 
Mine eare is much enamored of thy note; 
On the first view to say, to sweare I love thee. 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape. 
And thy faire vertues force (perforce^ doth move me. 

BoU Me-thinkes mistresse, you should have little 
reason for that: and yet to say the truth, reason and 
love keepe litde company together, now-adayes. 
The more the pittie, that some honest neighbours will 
not make them fiiends. Nay, I can gleeke^ upon occa- 
sion. "^ talk ironically 153 

Tyta. Thou art as wise, as thou art beautifull. 

Bot. Not so neither.* but if I had wit enough to get 
out of this wood, I have enough to serve mine owne 
tume. 

Tyta. Out of this wood, do not desire to goe. 
Thou shalt remaine here, whether thou wilt or no. 
I am a spirit of no common rate: 160 

The Summer still doth tend upon my state. 
And I doe love thee; therefore goe with me. 
He give thee Fairies to attend on thee; 
And they shall fetch thee Jewels from the deepe. 
And sing, while thou on pressed flowers dost sleepe: 
And I will purge thy mortall grossenesse so. 
That thou shalt like an airie spirit go. 

Enter Pease-blossomed Cobweb^ Moth, Mustard- 

seede^ and four e Fairies, 169 

Fai, Ready; and I, and I, and I, Where shall we go? 
Tita, Be kinde and curteous to this Gendeman, 

145. shifted to after 1. 147-1Q. 

170. 5 11. I Pai. Ready. 2 Fai. And I. 3 Pai. And I. 4Fai. 

And I. All. Where, etc.-CAPXLL. 
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Hop in his walkes^ and gambole in his cies, 

Peede him with Apricocks, and Dewberries, 

With purple Grapes, greene Figs, and Mulberries, 

The honie-bags steale from the humble Bees, 

And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighes. 

And light them at the fierie-Glow-wormes cyts. 

To have my love to bed, and to arise: 

And plucke the wings from painted Butterflies, 

To ^n the Moone-beames from his sleeping eies. 1 80 

Nod to him Elves, and doe him curtesies. 

1 . Fai. Haile mortall, haile. 

2. FaL Haile. 

3. Fai, Haile. 

Bof, I cry your worships mercy hartily; I beseech 
your worships name. 

Cff3, Cobweb, 

Bot, I shall desire you of more acquaintance, good 
Master Cobweb: if I cut my finger, I shall make bold 
with you. 190 

Your name honest Gentleman? 

Peas, Pease blossome, 

Bot, I pray you commend mee to mistresse Squash, 
your mother, and to master Peascod your &ther. Good 
master Pease-blossome, I shal desire of you more acquain- 
tance to. Your name I beseech you sir^ 

Mus, Mustard'seede, 

Peas* Pease-biossome. 198 

Bot, Good master Mustard see de, I know your pati- 
ence well: that same cowardly gyant-like Oxe beefe 
hath devoured many a gentleman of your house. I pro- 

182-4. 4U. Pias. Hail mortal I Cb^. Hail I Moth. Haill Mus, 
Haill-CAPXLL. (Peai. Cob. Moth, Mitff.-DYCE.) 
195. of you more: you of more-Qs* 
198. Pease-blo%iome 0}xt-Q<ii.i.-\F, 
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mise you, your kindred hath made my eyes water ere 
now. I desire you more acquaintance, good Master 
Mustard-see de. 

Tita, Come waite upon him, lead him to my bower. 
The Moone me-thinks, lookes with a watrie eie. 
And when she weepes, weepe everie little flower. 
Lamenting some enforced chastitie. 
Tye up my lovers tongue, bring him silently. Exit. 

[Scene ii. Another part of the wood."] 

Enter King of Pbaries^ solus. 

Ob, I wonder if Titania be awak't; 
Then what it was that next came in her eye. 
Which she must dote on, in extremitie. 

Enter Pucke. 

Here comes my messenger: how now mad spirit. 
What night-rule^ now about this gaunted grove? ^ revelry 

Puck. My Mistris with a monster is in love, 
Neere to her close and consecrated bower. 
While she was in her dull and sleeping hower, i o 
A crew of patches,^ rude Mechanicals, 2 clowns 

That worke for bread upon Athenian stals. 
Were met together to rehearse a Play, 
Intended for great Theseus nuptiall day: 
The shallowest thick-skin of that barren sort,^ ' crew 
Who Piramus presented, in their sport, 
Forsooke his Scene, and entred in a brake. 
When I did him at this advantage take, 

203. you: your-3-4F. 207. weepe: weeps-iQ. 

209. /overs: love*«-PoPE. 7. gaunted: haunted-Q2*2''4^' 

II. Aicebanica/s: mechanicals-Qfi* 2''4F* 
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An Asses nole^ I fixed on his head. ^ bead 

Anon his Tbisbie must be answered, 20 

And forth my Mimmick comes: when they him spie» 

As Wilde-geese, that the creeping Fowler eye. 

Or russed-pated choughes, many in sort 

(Rising and cawing at the guns report) 

Sever themselves, and madly sweepe the skye: 

So at his sight, away his fellowes flye. 

And at our stampe, here ore and ore one fals; 

He murther cries, and helpe from Atbem cals. 

Their sense thus weake^ lost with their fears thus strong. 

Made senselesse things begin to do them wrong. 30 

For briars and thomes at their apparell snatch. 

Some sleeves, some hats, from yeelders all things catch, 

I led them on in this distracted feare. 

And left sweete Piramus translated there: 

When in that moment (so it came to passe) 

Tytania waked, and straightway lov'd an Asse. 

Ob. Thb &]s out better then I could devise: 
But hast thou yet lacht^ the Athenians eyes, ^dripped in 
With the love juyce, as I did bid thee doe? 

Rob. I tooke him sleeping (that is finisht to) 40 
And the Atbenian woman by his side. 
That when he wak't, of force she must be eyde. 

Enter Demetrius and Hermia, 

Ob. Stand close, this is the same Atbenian. 

Rob. Thb is the woman, but not this the man. 

Dem. O why rebuke you him that loves you so? 
Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe. 

Her. Now I but chide, but I should use thee worse. 
For thou (I feare) hast given me cause to curse, 

23. ruiud-patedt ruBBet-pated-iQ.4F. 
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If thoa hast skine Ljiander in his sleepe, 50 

Being ore shooes in blond, plunge in the deepe, and kill 

me too: 
The Sonne was not so true unto the day. 
As he to me. Would he have stollen away. 
From sleeping HermU} He bekeve as soone 
This whole earth may be bord, and that the Moone 
May through the Center creepe, and so displease 
Her brothers noonetide, with i}t^ Antip9dis. 
It cannot be but thou hast murdred him. 
So should a mutrherer looke, so dead, so grim. 60 

Dem. So should the murderer looke, and so should I, 
Pierst through the heart with your steame cruelty: 
Yet you the murderer looks as bright as deare. 
As yonder Venms in her glimmering spheare. 

Her. What's this to my Lysander} where is he^ 
Ah good Demetrius f wilt thou give him me? 

Dem^ I'de rather give his carkasse to my hounds. 

Her, Out dog, out cur, thou driv'st me past the bounds 
Of maidens patience. Hast thou slaine him then? 
Henceforth be never numbred among men. 70 

Ohy once tell true, even for my sake. 
Durst thou a lookt upon him, being awake? 
And hast thou kill'd him sleeping? O brave tutch: 
Could not a worme, an Adder do so much? 
An Adder did it: for with doubler tongue 
Then thine (thou serpent) never Adder stung. 

Dem, You spend your passion on a mispri'sd^ mood, 
I am not guiltie of Lysanders blood: ^ mis taken 

Nor is he dead for ought that I can tell. 

51-2. newl. at And kill-Rows. 60. iinr#r^«r; murderer— 2Q. 

61. murderer: murder*d-Qfi* ^3* t^oks: look— Qfi. 

67. Vde: I had-lQ. fl, teU true: lepeated-iQ. 

72. a l9okt: have look'd-Qs* 79. m^^* aught-THiOBALD. 
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Hir, I praf tkee id se dboi tiuK ke k wdL 80 

Bern. And if I coold, wkat dkonld I get dbocfae? 

At. a pmilec^e, never to see me umxc; 
And from thy \aBatd. prcience pnt I: see me no omxc 
Whedicr ke be dead or no. Exit. 

Dem. Tbeie m no fcDowii^ ber in diit ierce vaine^ 
Here tberefere fcr a w&ile I wiQ irmiinr. 
So sofTowes kearinesae dodi bearier ^ami 
For debt tbat baidoont ^> dodi tofrow ovre, 
Wbicb now in some s^it measure it wiD pay. 
If fcr bis tender bere I make some staf. IJedt mme 90 

[MBJskefy. 

Ob. Wbat bast dioQ done? Tboo bast mistaken quite 
And bad tbe love Joyce on some tnie kives sigbt: 
Of tby mi^nision^i most perl b rcc cnsne ^ wustake 

Some trae love turned, and not a fidse tnm'd true. 

Rob. Tben £ue ore-rules, tbat one man bidding trotby 
A nullion £iile, confounding oatb on oatb. 

Ob. About tbe wood, goe swifter tben tbe winde. 
And Helena oH Athens looke tbou finde. 
All £mcy sicke sbe is, and pale of cbeere,^ ^ cotmtenamce 
Witb sigbes of love, that costs tbe fresb bloud deare. 
By some illuMon see tbou bring ber heere, 101 

He cbarme his eyes against sbe doth appeare. 

Robin. I go, I go, looke bow I goe. 
Swifter then arrow from the Tartars bowe. Exit. 

Ob. Flower of this purple die. 
Hit witb Cupids archery, 
Sinke in apple of his eye. 
When his love he doth espie. 
Let her shine as gloriously 

Si. And if X An' if-CAPZLL. 

83-4. fart I: part I so; new 1. at See-Pops. 

88. bankrout $lipt bankrupt aleep-Rowx. 102. dotb: do-Qfi* 
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NIGHTS DREAME [IIL u. 107-132 

As the Fenms of die sky. no 

When thoa wak'st if ^e be hy. 
Beg of her for remedy. 

Enter Pucke, 

Puck, Cq>tiiiie of oar Fairy band, 
Helena is heere at hand. 
And the yooth, mistooke by me. 
Pleading for a Lovers fee. 
Shall we their fond Pageant see? 
Lord, what fboks these mortab be! 

Ob. Stand aside: the noyse they make, 120 

Will cause Demetrims to awake. 

Puck. Then will two at once wooe one. 
That most needs be sport alone: 
And those thing* doe best please me. 
That befidl preposteroosly. 

Enter Ljsander and Helena, 

Lys. Why should jkxl think that I should wooe in 
scorn? I 

Scome and derinon never comes in teares: 
Looke when I vow I weepe; and vowes so borne. 
In thdr nativity aU tnidi appeares. 1 30 

How can these things in me, seeme scome to yoa} 
Bearing the badge of fidth to prove them true. 

HeL You doe advance your canning more & more. 
When truth kils truth, O divelish holy fi^y! 
These vowes are Hermias. Will you pve her ore? 
Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh. 
Your vowes to her, and me, (put in two scales^ 
Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. 

iiS. ctma: come-Qfi, 129. hcrtie: bortt~3«4P. 
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III. ii. 133-165] A MIDSOMMER 

Lys. I had no judgement, when to her I swore. 139 
HeL Nor none in my minde, now you give her ore. 
Lys. Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. Atva, 
Dem. O Helen, goddesse, nimph, perfect, divine. 
To what my, love, shall I compare thine eyne! 
Christall b muddy, O how ripe in show. 
Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow ! 
That pure congealed white, high Taurus snow, 
Fan'd with the Easterne winde, turnes to a crow. 
When thou holdst up thy hand. O let me kisse 
This Princesse of pure white, this seale of blisse. 

Hell. O spight/ O hell! I see you are all bent 150 
To set against me, for your merriment: 
If you were civill, and knew curtesie. 
You would not doe me thus much injury. 
Can you not hate me, as I know you doe. 
But you must joyne in soules to mocke me to? 
If you are men, as men you are in show. 
You would not use a gentle Lady so; 
To vow, and sweare, and superpraise my parts. 
When I am sure you hate me with your hearts. 
You both are Rivals, and love Hermia; 160 

And now both Rivals to mocke Helena, 
A trim exploit, a manly enterprize. 
To conjure teares up in a poore maids eyes. 
With your derision; none of noble sort. 
Would so offend a Virgin, and extort 
A poore soules patience, all to make you sport. 
Lysa, You are unkind Demetrius; be not so. 
For you love Hermia; this you know I know; 
And here with all good will, with all my heart. 
In Hermias love I yeeld you up my part; 170 

150. are all: all are-Qg. 156. are men: were men-QS* 
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NIGHTS DREAME [in. n. 166-192 

And jours of Helems, to me beqaeath. 
Whom I do love, and will do to voj deadi. 

HeL Never did mockers wast more idle bietli. 

Dem. LyssmJer, keep thj HermU, I will none: 
if ere I lor'd her, all that love is gone. 
M7 heart to her, bat as goest-wise sojourn' d. 
And now to HekM it is h<mie return' d, 
Tliere to remaine* 

Lys» It is not so. 

De. Disparage not the ^th thoo dost not know. 
Lest to thj perin thoo abide it deare. 181 

Looke where thj Love comes, jondcr is thy deare. 

Ewier HermU. 

Her. Dark ni^t, that fixm the eye his fonction takes, 
Tne eare more (joicke of apprehennop makes. 
Wherein it doth impaire tl^ sedng sense, 
Ir paies the hearing double r ccom p ence. - 
TIkni art not by mine eye, LyssmUr found. 
Mine eare (I dbanke it) brought me to that sound. 
But why unkindly cfidst thou leave me so? 190 

LysMM. Why should hee stay whom Love doth presse 
to go? I 

Her. What love could presse LysmtJer fixm my side? 

Lys. LysMnders love (Jbax would not let him bide) 
Faire Helems\ ndio more engilds the nigfit. 
Then all yon fierie oes, and des of ^ht. 
Why seek'st thou me? Could not this make thee know. 
The hate I bare thee, made me leave thee so? 

Her. You speake not as you thinke; it cannot be. 

HeL hoc, she is one of this confederacy, 

17^ m: ua-iQ, 177. cr m; is H-tQ^ 179. // h: fUUm, ft U-tQ^ 
iSi. siUe: mhj-iQ, ttj. In Ur^^^^i, 
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Now I perceive thcj have conjoyn'd all three, 200 

To fiuhion this fidse sport in spight of me. 

Injurious Hermia, most ungratefull maid. 

Have you conspir'd, have you with these contrived 

To baite me, with thb foule derision? 

Is all the counsell that we two have shar'd. 

The sisters vowes, the houres that we have spent. 

When wee have chid the hasty footed time. 

For parting us; O, is all forgot? 

All schooledaies friendship, child-hood innocence? 

We Hermia, like two Artificiall gods, 210 

Have with our needles, created both one flower. 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key; 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and mindes 

Had beene incorporate. So we grew together. 

Like to a double cherry, seeming parted. 

But yet a union in partition. 

Two lovely berries molded on one stem. 

So with two seeming bodies, but one heart. 

Two of the first life coats in Heraldry, 220 

Due but to one and crowned with one crest. 

And will you rent our ancient love asunder. 

To joyne with men in scorning your poore friend? 

It is not friendly, 'tis not maidenly. 

Our sexe as well as I, may chide you for it. 

Though I alone doe feele the injurie. 

Her, I am amazed at your passionate words, 
I scome you not; It seemes that you scome me. 

He/, Have you not set Lysander, as in scorne 
To follow me, and praise my eies and face? 230 

And made your other love, Demetrius 

fto8. h: it it-<7L0Bi. 217. tf union: an union-Qfi. 4F. 

220. lift: like-THXoBALO. 
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f Who CTCB llllt BOW Wa J|NIIBC. BK wiUl lui lOOle^ 

10 cul OK goddoKy Himplij uifiiiCy ma m^ 

FrecMs, cdesttdl? Wkcrcfoe ipakes lie dik 

To ker he Inu? And w kuduit dodk Lyssmder 

Done joor lote (so lidi wiAin his aoole) 

And frndfT ne (tanocAJ MtkctMMk, 

Bat b]r yoor ifllHig on« by jour 1 onif lit? 

Wlnt thoog^ I be not so in ^^ace as joo^ 

So Inn^ upon witk lorc^ so liitiiBAte? ^4-^ 

(But miscnble most, to lote milor'd) 

This 70a dKnU pinie, rather then debase. 

Htr. I ■ ■wVinan d not what yoa meme by Mg, 

fftlm 1, doe, pcfsercTy coanteneit swl kiokesy 
Make moothes iqion me when I tome my backe, 
Winfce eadi at other, hold dbe sweetc jest npz 
ims wpott wdl cjiiicu, diall be chraiucicd. 
If yoa have any pu t i c, pace, or niamifis, 
Yoa wooU not make me sodi an aipun cn t ; 
But frre je wdl, 'tis partly mine owne froky 250 

Wkick deatk or absence soone diall remecfie. 

Lys. Scaj gende Hfltms, keare my ezcose. 
My lore, my file, my soole, fidre HeltMs. 

HeL Oezcdlcnt! 

Ha-. S wcete, do not scome ker so. 

Dem, If ske cannot cntrcate, I can compelL 

Ijysm TkoQ canst compcH, no more dien ske enticate* 
Tkj tkreats kave no more sticng;di dien ker weak prdse. 
Heku, I lore tkee, by my fife I 6oci 
I sweare by that which I will lose for thee, 260 

To prove him fidse, that saies I love thee not. 

D/4P. I say, I love diee more dien he can do. 

Lys, If dioa say so, widi-dnw and prove it too. 



S50. mime: tmj^tQ^ %^. frmus pnyi 
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III. fi. 256-281] A MIDSOMMER 

Dem. Quick, come. 

Her. Lysmnder^ whereto tends all this? 

Lys, Away, you Etbiofe. 

Dem. No, no. Sir, seeme to breake loose; 
Take on as yoa would follow. 
But yet come not: you are a tame man, go. 269 

Lys. Hang off thou cat, thou bur; vile thing let loose. 
Or I will shake thee from me like a serpent. 

Her. Why are you growne so rude? 
What change is this sweete Love? 

Lys. Thy love? out tawny Tart Mr, out; 
Out loathed medicine; O hated poison hence 

Her, Do you not jest? 

HeL Yes sooth, and so do you. 

Lys. Demetriusi I will keepe my word with thee. 

Dem, I would I had your bond: for I perceive 
A weake bond holds you; He not trust your word. 2 80 

Lys. What, should I hurt her, strike her, kill her dead^ 
Although I hate her. He not harroe her so. 

Her, What, can you do me greater harme then hate? 
Hate me, wherefore? O me, what newes my Love? 
Am not I Hertnia} Are not you Lysanderf 
I am as ^e now, as I was ere while. 
Since night you lov'd me; yet since night you left me. 
Why then you left me (O the gods forbid 
In earnest, shall I say? 

Lys. I, by my life; 290 

And never did desire to see thee more. 
Therefore be out of hope, of question, of doubt; 
Be certaine, nothing truer: 'tis no jest. 
That I doe hate thee, and love Helena, 

267. no. Sir, seeme: no; he'll ... Seem (new 1. at Seem)-iQ. 

271-4. a five-accent ll.-Popi. 

275. bated: hated-Popx. poison: potion- 1 Q. 



NIGHTS DREAME {UI. fi. 282.312 

Htr, O me, yen jo^er, 7011 canker Uonoine, 
You thccfe of lore; What, have 7011 come hj n^t. 
And stokie mj loves heart from him? 

He/. ¥we yfidth: 
Have 70a no modesty, no maiden shame. 
No touch of bashfbhiesse^ What, will 70a teare 300 
Impatient answers fixm my gentle tongue? 
Fie, fie, 70a counterfeit, 70a poppet, 7oii. 

Her. Puppet? wh7 so? I, that wa7 goes the game. 
Now I perceive that she hath made compare 
Betweene oar s t atur e s , she hath urg'd her hd^t. 
And with her personage, her taU personage. 
Her hdght (forsooth) she hadi prevailed with him. 
And are 70a growne so higji in his esteeme. 
Because I am so dwarfish, and so low^ 
How low am I,thoa painted Ma7-pole? Speake, 310 
How low am I? I am not 7et so low. 
Bat that m7 nailes can readh anto thine e7es. 

He/. I pny yen though 70U mocke me, gentlemen. 
Let her not hurt me; I was never curst: ^ ^ s/n^ewisb 
I have no gift at all in shrewishnesse; 
I am a right maide for my cowardize; 
Let her not strike me: 70U perhaps ma7 thinke. 
Because she is something lower then m7 selfe. 
That I can match her. 

Her. Lower? barke againe. 320 

He/. Good Hermia, d« not be so bitter with me, 
I evermore did love you Hermia, 
Did ever keepe your counsels, never wronged you. 
Save that in love unto Demetrius, 
I told him of your stealth unto this wood. 
He fbUowed you, for love I followed him. 
But he hath chid me hence, and threatned me 
To strike me, spume me, nay to kill me too; 
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III. n. 313-340] A MroSOMMER 

And now, so ytm will let me quiet go. 

To Athens wUl I beare my fbUy backe, 330 

And follow you no fiirther. Let me go. 

You see how simple, and how fond I am. 

Her, Why get you gone: who ist that hinders you? 

HeL A foolish heart, that I leave here behinde. 

Her. What, with Lysander} 

Her. With Demetrius. 

Lys. Be not afi:aid, she shall not harme thee Helena. 

Dem. No sir, she shall not, though you take her part. 

HeL O when she's angry, she u keene and shrewd. 
She was a vixen when she went to schoole, 340 

And though she be but litde, she is fierce. 

Her. little againe? Nothing but low and little? 
Why will you suffer her to flout me thus? 
Let me come to her. 

Lys. Get you gone you dwarfe. 
You minimus, of hindring knot-grasse made. 
You bead, you acome. 

Dem. You are too officious. 
In her behalfe that scomes your services. 
Let her alone, speake not of Helena, 3$o 

Take not her part. For if thou dost intend^ xfretend 
Never so little shew of love to her. 
Thou shalt abide^ it. ^ fay for 

Lys. Now she holds me not. 
Now follow if thou dar'st, to try whose right. 
Of thine or mine u most in Helena. 

Dem. Follow^ Nay, He goe with thee cheeke by 
jowle. Exit Lysander and Demetrius. 

Her. You Mistris, all this coyle^ is long of you. 
Nay, goe not backe. ^ tangle 360 

Hel. I will not trust you I, 

353. abide: aby-iQ. 
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NIGHTS DREAME [Ul. u. 341-369 

Nor longer staj in jonr curst companie. 
Your hmnds dien mine, are quicker for a hmy. 
My \eg!i are longer though to nmne awaj. [fjri/.J 
[Her. I am amaz'd, and know not what to saj. 

£>//.] 

EMier Oberen dmd Pucke. 

Ob. This b thy negligence, still thoa mistak'st. 
Or else committ'st thj knaveries wiDugty. 

Pack. Beleeve me. King of shadowes, I mbtooke. 
Did not yon tell me, I should know the man. 
By the AtbenUn garments he hath on? 370 

And so farre blamelesse proves my enterprise. 
That I have nointed an Athenians eies. 
And so farre am I glad, it so did sort,^ ^ chMMCi 

As this their jangling I esteeme a sport. 

Oh. Thou seest these Lovers seeke a place to fight. 
Hie therefore Rohin^ overcast the night. 
The starrie Welkin cover thon anon. 
With drooping fbgge as blacke as AcherM^ 
And lead these testie Rivab so astray. 
As one come not within anothers way. 380 

Like to Lyssnder, sometime frame thy tongue. 
Then stirre Demetrius up with bitter wrong; 
And sometime raile thou like Demetrius; 
And from each other looke thou leade them thus. 
Till ore their browes, death-counterfeiting, sleepe 
With leaden legs, and Battle- wings doth creepe; 
Then crush this hearbe into Lysanders eie. 
Whose liquor hath this vertuous propcrtie. 
To take fi-om thence all error, with hb might. 
And make his eie-bals role with wonted sight. 390 

364-5. bracketed 1. in Qg. 367. VHilinglj: wilfully-Qs* 

370. bath: had-iQ. 
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When they next wake, all this derision 

Shall seeme a dreame, and finitksse vision. 

And backe to Athens shall the Lovers wend 

With league, whose date till death shall never end. 

Whiles I in this affaire do thee imply. 

He to my Queene, and beg her Indian Boy; 

And then I will her charmed eie release 

From monsters view, and all things shall be peace. 

Puck. My Fairie Lord, thb must be done with haste. 
For night-swift Dragons cut the Clouds fiill £ut, 400 
And yonder shines Auroras harbinger; 
At whose approach Ghosts wandring here and there, 
Troope home to Church-yards; danmed spirits all. 
That in crosse-waies and flouds have buriall, 
Alreadie to their wormie beds are gone; 
For feare least day should looke their shames upon. 
They wilfully themselves dzile from light. 
And must for aye consort with blacke browd night. 

Ob, But we are spirits of another sort: 
I, with the mornings love have oft made sport, 410 
And like a Forrester, the groves may tread. 
Even till the Easteme gate all fierie red. 
Opening on Neptune ^ with &ire blessed beames, 
Tumes into yellow gold, his salt greene streames. 
But notwithstanding haste, make no delay: 
We may effect this businesse, yet ere day. 

Puck. Up and downe, up and downe, I will leade 
them up and downe: I am sear'd in field and towne. 
Goblin ^ lead them up and downe: here comes one. 

395. imflyi e(i)mploy-iQ. 

400. nigbt'Swift: night's twift-lQ. 

407. i/x'//«:exile-Qe.2-4F. 

417-9. 4 rhymed 11. and i short 1. at Here-Pops. 

418. uar^d: fear'd-Qe.2-4F. 
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Enter Lyssnder, 420 

Lys. Where art thou, proud Demetritu} 
Speake thou now. 

Rob. Here yillaine, drawne ic readie. Where art 
thou? I 

Lys. I will be with thee straight. 

Rob, Follow me then to plainer ground. 

\Exii Lysander, asfolktoing the voice,'] 

Eater Demetrius, 

Dem, LysanJer, speake againe; 
Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled? 
Speake in some bush: Where dost thou hide thy head? 
. Rob, Thou coward, art thou bragging to the stars. 
Telling the bushes that thou look'st for wars, 43 1 

And wilt not corned Come recreant, come thou childe. 
He whip thee with a rod. He is defil'd 
That drawes a sword on thee. 
Dem, Yea, art thou there^ 
Ro, Follow my voice, we'l try no manhood here. 

Exit, I 
[^Re-enter Lysander."] 

Lys, He goes before me, and still dares me on. 
When I come where he cals, then he's gone. 
The villaine is much lighter heel'd then I: 
I followed fast, but faster he did flye; shifting places. 
That fallen am I in darke uneven way, 441 

And here wil rest me. Come thou gentle day: lye down. 
For if but once thou shew me thy gray light. 
He finde Demetrius, and revenge this spight. [Sleeps,"] 

421-2. I I.-Q2. 425. new 1. at To.-Thxobald. 

438. be*t: he is-iQ. 
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Enter Robin and Demetrius. 

Rob, Ho, ho, ho; coward, why com'st thou not? 

Dem. Abide me, if thou dar'st. For well I wot. 
Thou ninst before me, shifting every place. 
And dar'st not stand, nor looke me in the face. 
Where art thou? 450 

Rob, Come hither, I am here. 

Dem, Nay then thou mock'st me; thou shah buy this 
deere. 
If ever I thy fiice by day-light see. 
Now goe thy way: ^ntnesse constraineth me. 
To measure out my length on this cold bed. 
By dales approach looke to be visited. 

[Lies down and sleeps, '\ 

Enter Helena, 

Hel, O weary night, O long and tedious night. 
Abate thy houres, shine comforts from the East, 460 
That I may backe to Athens by day-light. 
From these that my poore companie detest; 
And sleepe that sometime shuts up sorrowes eie, 
Steale me a while from mine owne companie. Sleepe, 

Rob, Yet but threes Come one more. 
Two of both kindes makes up foure. 
Here she comes, curst and sad, 
Cupid is a knavish lad. 

Enter Hermia, 

Thus to make poore females mad. 470 

Her, Never so wearie, never so in woe, 

450. art tbou; art thou now-lQ. 
463. sometime: sometimes-QQ* 3 4^* 
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Bedabbled with the dew, and tome with briars, 
I can no further crawle, no further goe; 
My legs can keepe no pace with my desires. 
Here will I rest me till the breake of day. 
Heavens shield Lysander^ if they meane a fray. 

[Lies down and sleeps. "^ 
Rob. On the ground sleepe sound. 
He apply your eie gentle lover, remedy. 

[Squeezing the juice on Lysander^s eye."] 
When thou wak'st, thou tak'st 

True delight in the sight of thy former Ladies eye, 480 
And the Country Proverb knowne. 
That every man should take his owne. 
In your waking shall be showne. 
yaeie shall have y///, nought shall goe ill. 
The man shall have hb Mare againe, and all shall bee 
well. 

TJbey sleepe all the Act. 

Actus Quartus. 

[Scene i. The same. Lysander, Demetrius, Helena^ 
and Hermia lying asleep."] 

Enter Queene of Fairies, and Clotone [Bottom"], and 
Fairies, and the | King bebinde tbem. 

Tita. Come, sit thee downe upon this flowry bed. 
While I thy amiable cheekes doe coy,^ '^stroke 

And sticke muske roses* in thy sleeke smoothe head. 
And kisse thy faire large eares, my gentle joy. 

Clow. [Bot.] Where's Pease blossome? 

477-80. 10 rhymed II.-Wakbukton. 
478. apply yours apply To your-Rowi. 
484. 2 rhymed U.-Johnson. 
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Peas. Ready. 

Ciow. Scratch my head, Pease-blossome. Whcr's 
Moun- I sieuer Cobweb. ii 

Cob, Ready. 

Clowne. Mounsieur Cobweb ^ good Mounsierget your 
weapons in your hand, & kill me a red hipt humble-Bee, 
on the top of a thistle; and good Mounsieur bring mee 
the hony bag. Doe not fret your selfe too much in the 
action, Mounsieur; and good Mounsieur have a care the 
hony bag breake not, I would be loth to have yon over- 
flowne with a hony-bag signiour. Where's Mounsieur 
Mustardseed ? 20 

Mus. Ready. 

Clo, Give me your neafe,^ Mounsieur Mustardseed. 
Pray you leave your courtesie good Mounsieur. ^fist 

Mus. What's your will? 

Clo. Nothing good Mounsieur, but to help Cavalery 
Cobweb to scratch. I must to the Barbers Mounsieur, for 
me-thinkes I am marvellous hairy about the &ce. And I 
am such a tender asse, if my haire do but tickle me, I 
must I scratch. 

Tita. What, wilt thou heare some musicke, my sweet 
love. 3 1 

Clow. I have a reasonable good eare in musicke. Let 
us have the tongs and the bones. 

Musicke Tongs f Rural! Musicke. 

Tita. Or say sweete Love, what thou desirest to eat. 

Clowne. Truly a pecke of Provender; I could munch 
your good dry Oates. Me-thinkes I have a great desire 
to a bottle of hay: good hay, sweete hay hath no fel- 
low. 

Tita. I have a venturous Fairy, 40 

13. get your: get you your-iQ. 18. yon: you-Qe.2-4F. 

32-3. Zrr tfx: Let's-iQ. 40-2. five-accent U.-HANMXft. 
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That shall seeke the Squirrels hoard. 
And fetch thee new Nuts. 

Clown, I had rather have a handfull or two of dried 
pease. But I pray you let none ofyour people stirr e me, I 
have an exposition of sleepe come upon me* 

Tyta. Sleepe thou, and I will winde thee in my arms. 
Fairies be gone, and be alwaies away. [Exeunt Fairies. "^ 
So doth the woodbine, the sweet Honisuckle, 
Gently entwist; the female Ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the Elme. 50 

how I love thee! how I dote on thee/ 

[Tbey sleep."] 

Enter Robin goodfe How and Oberon. 

Ob, [Advancing] Welcome good Robin: 
Seest thou this sweet sight? 
Her dotage now I doe begin to pitty. 
For meeting her of late behinde the wood. 
Seeking sweet savors for this hatefiill fbole, 

1 did upbraid her, and M out with her. 
For she his hairy temples then had rounded. 

With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers. 60 

And that same dew which somtime on the buds. 
Was wont to swell like round and orient pearles; 
Stood now within the pretty flouriets eyes. 
Like teares that did their owne disgrace bewaile. 
When I had at my pleasure taunted her. 
And she in milde termes beg'd my patience, 
I then did aske of her, her changeling childe. 
Which straight she gave me, and her Fairy sent 
To beare him to my Bower in Fairy Land. 

47. aitoaies: all ways-TnEOBALD. 53~4* > ^'^QS* 

57. Mvorx: favour8-iQ.4F, 63. ^oonV/i; floweret*t-STBXVBNt. 
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IV. i. 65.90] A MIDSOMMER 

And now I have the Boy, I will undoe 70 

This hatefull imperfection of her eyes. 

And gentle Pu/ie, take this transformed scalpe. 

From off the head of this jitbenian swaine; 

That he awaking when the other doe. 

May all to Athens backe againe repaire. 

And thinke no more of this nights accidents. 

But as the fierce vexation of a dreame. 

But first I will release the Fairy Queene. 

Be thou as thou wast wont to hei 

See as tbou wast wont to see. 80 

Dians bud, or Cupids flower. 

Hath such force and blessed power. 

Now my Titania wake you my sweet Queene. 

Tita. My Oberon, what visions have I scene! 
Me-thought I was enamoured of an Asse. 

Ob. There lies your love. 

Tita. How came these things to passe? 
Oh, how mine eyes doth loath this visage nowl 

Ob. Silence a while. Robin take off his head: 
Titania, musick call, and strike more dead 90 

Then common sleepe; of all these, fine the sense. 

Tita. Musicke, ho musicke, such as charmeth sleepe. 

Musick still. 

Rob. When thou wak'st, with thine owne fboles eies 
peepe. 

Ob. Sound musick; come my Queen, take hands 
with me | 
And rocke the ground whereon these sleepers be. 

79. Be tbou as tbou: Be as thou-Qg. 

81. bud^ or: bud o'er-THKOBALD. 

%%. dotb: do~iQ.2-4F. this: hit-iQ. 89. bis: this-Qg. 

^l.Jints five-TuxoBALD. 94. H^ben tbou: Now, when thou-iQ* 
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NIGHTS DREAME [IV. i. 91-116 

Now thou and I are new in amity. 

And will to morrow midnight, solemnly 

Dance in Duke Theseus house triumphantly, 100 

And blesse it to all fiure posterity. 

There shall the paires of ^ithfuU Lovers be 

Wedded, with Theseus, all in jollity. 

Rob. Faire King attend, and marke, 
I doe heare the morning Larke. 

Ob. Then my Queene in silence sad. 
Trip we after the nights shade; 
We the Globe can compasse soone. 
Swifter then the wandring Moone. 

Tita. Come my Lord, and in our flight, no 

Tell me how it came this night. 
That I sleeping heere was found. 

Sleepers LyestilL 
With these mortals on the ground. Exeunt. 

Winde Homes. \Exit an Attendant. '\ 

Enter Theseus, Egftts, Hippolita and all his traine. 

Thes. Goc one of you, finde out the Forrester, 
For now our observation is perform' d; 
And since we have the vaward^ of the day, ^fore part 
My Love shall heare the musicke of my hounds. 120 
Uncouple in the Wcsterne valley, let them goe; 
Dispatch I say, and finde the Forrester. 

[^Exit an Attendant."] 
We will faire Queene, up to the Mountaines top. 
And marke the musicall confusion 
Of hounds and eccho in conjunction. 

Hip. I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 

10 1, potteritj: prosperity- 1 Q. 104. Faire: Fairy— Qq. 

107. after the nights: after night'a-iQ. 
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IV. i. 1 17-144] A MIDSOMMER 

When in a wood of Creete they bayed the Beare 

With hounds of Spartai never did I heare 

Such gallant chiding. For besides the groves. 

The skies, the fountaines, every region neere> 130 

Seeme all one mutuall cry. I never heard 

So musicall a discord, such sweet thunder. 

Tbes. My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kinde. 
So flew'd,^ so sanded,^ and their heads are hung 

^ deep-chapped 2 sandy-spotted 
With eares that sweepe away the morning dew, 
Crooke kneed, and dew-lapt, like Tbessalian Buls, 
Slow in pursuit, but match' d in mouth like beb. 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never hallowed to, nor cheer' d with home. 
In Creete^ in Sparta, nor in Tbessaly\ 140 

Judge when you heare. Bnt soft, what nimphs are these? 

Egeuj. My Lord, this is my daughter heere asleepe. 
And this Lysander, this Demetrius is. 
This Helena, olde Nedars Helena, 
I wonder of this being heere together. 

The, No doubt they rose up early, to observe 
The right of May; and hearing our intent. 
Came heere in grace of our solemnity. 
But speake Egeus, is not thb the day 
That Hermia should give answer of her choice? 1 50 

Egeus. It is, my Lord. 

Tbes. Goe bid the hunts-men wake them with their 
homes. 

Homes and they wake, 
Sbout within, they all start up, 

Tbes, Good morrow friends: Saint Valentine is past. 
Begin these wood birds but to couple now ? 

131. Sterne: 8eem*d-2-4F. 145. thiu their-iQ. 

147. right: rite -Pops. 
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NIGHTS DREAME [IV. i. 145-175 

Lys, Pardon my Lord. 

Thes, I pray you all stand up. 
I know you two are Rivall enemies. 160 

How comes this gentle concord in the world. 
That hatred is is so farre from jealousie. 
To sleepe by hate, and feare no enmity. 

Zy/. My Lord, I shall reply amazedly, 
Halfe sleepe, halfe waking. But as yet, I sweare, 
I cannot truly say how I came heere. 
But as I thinke (for truly would I speake) 
And now I doe bethinke me, so it is; 
I came with Hermia hither. Our intent 
Was to be gone from Athens^ where we might be 1 70 
Without the perill of the Athenian Law. 

Ege. Enough, enough, my Lord: you have enough; 
I beg the Law, the Law, upon his head: 
They would have stolne away, they would Demetrius^ 
Thereby to have defeated you and me: 
You of your wife, and me of my consent; 
Of my consent, that she should be your wife. 

Dem, My Lord, faire Helen told me of their stealth. 
Of this their purpose hither, to this wood. 
And I in flirie hither followed them; 1 80 

Faire Helena^ in &ncy^ followed me. ^ hve 

But my good Lord, I wot not by what power, 
(But by some power it is) my love 
To Hermia (melted as the snow) 
Seems to me now as the remembrance of an idle gaude. 
Which in my childehood I did doat upon: 
And all the &ith, the vertue of my heart. 
The object and the pleasure of mine eye. 
Is onely Helena. To her, my Lord, 

161. it h: U-Qq*2-4F. 170. might be: might-lQ. 

i%i. followed: following- 1 Q. 183-5. 3 Ave-accent U.-Popk. 
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Was I betroth' d^ ere I see Hermia, 190 

But like a sickenesse did I loath this food. 
But as in health, come to my naturall taste. 
Now doe I wish it, love it, long for it. 
And will for evermore be true to it. 

Tbes. Faire Lovers, you are fortunately met; 
Of this discourse we shall heare more anon. 
Egeus, I will over-beare your will; 
For in the Temple, by and by with us. 
These couples shall eternally be knit. 
And for the morning now is something worne, 200 
Our purposed hundng shall be set aside. 
Away, with us to Atbemi three and three. 
Wee' 11 hold a feast in great solemnitie. 
Come. Hippolita, Exit Duke and Lords. 

Dem, These things seeme small & undistinguishable. 
Like farre off mountaines turned into Clouds. 

Her, Me-thinks I see these things with parted eye. 
When every things seemes double. 

HeL So me-thinkes: 
And I have found Demetrius^ like a Jewell, 210 

Mine owne, and not mine owne. [Are you sure 
[That we are awake?] 

Dem. It seemes to mee. 
That yet we sleepe, we dreame. Do not you thinke. 
The Duke was heere, and bid us follow him? 

Her, Yea, and my Father. 

Hel, And Hippolita, 

Lys. And he bid us follow to the Temple. 

190. see Hermia: saw Hermia-STKivxNB. 

191. like a: like in-STHVENS. 193. doe 1:1 do-lQ. 
196. shall heare more: more wiU hear-iQ. 

208. things: thing-PoPE. 2II-I2. bracketed sentence in Qfi. 

217. be bid: he did bid-iQ. 
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NIGHTS DREAME [IV. i. 202-ii. 6 

Dem, Why then we are awake; lets follow him, and 
by the way let us recount our dreames. 

Bo t tome wakes. Exit Lovers, 220 

C/(7. [AtoakingX When my cue comes, call me, and 
I will answer. | My next is, most fiiire Piramus. ' Hey 
ho. Peter Quince ? | F/ute the bcUowes-mender? Snout 
the tinker? Starve- | /iftgf Gods my life! Stolne hence, 
and left me asleepe: I | have had a most rare vision. I 
had adreame, past the wit | of man, to say, whatdreame 
it was. Man is but an Asse, | ifhegoe about to expound 
this dreame. Me-thought I | was, there is no man can 
tell what. Me-thought I was, | and me-thought I had. 
But man is but a patched fbole, | if he will offer to say, 
what me-thought I had. The eye of | man hath not 
heard, the eare of man hath not seen, mans | hand is 
not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his | heart 
to report, what my dreame was. I will get Peter 
Quiff ce to write a ballet of thb dreame, it shall be called 
Bottofffes Dreame y because it hath no bottome; and I will 
sing it in the latter end of a play, before the Duke. Per- 
adventure, to make it the more gracious, I shall sing it 
at her death. Exit. 238 

[Scene ii. Athetfs. Quiff ce*s House.'] 
Effter Quiff ce, F/ute, TbisSie, Sffout, aftd Starveliffg. 

Quiff. Have you sent to Bottomes house? Is he come 
home yet? 

Starv. He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt hee is 
transported. 

This. \Flu7\ If he come not, then the play is mar'd. 
It goes I not forward, doth it? 

218-19. 2 five-accent II.-2R0WK. 225. I had: I have had-QS* 
I. Thiibit out-2RowE. 
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IV. ii. 7-37] A MIDSOMMER 

Quiff, It is not possible: you have not a man in all 
Athens^ able to discharge Piramus but he. 

This. Noy hee hath simply the best wit of any handy- 
craft man in Athens. 1 1 

Quin, Yea, and the best person too, and hee is a very 
Paramour, for a sweet voyce. 

This. You must say. Paragon. A Paramour b (God 
blesse us^ a thing of nought. 

Enter Snug the Joyner. 

Snug. Masters, the Duke is comming from the Tem- 
ple, and there is two or three Lords & Ladies more mar- 
ried: If our sport had gone forward, we had all bin made 
men. 20 

This, O sweet bully Bottome: thus hath he lost sixe- 
pence a day, during his life; he could not have scaped six- 
pence a day. And the Duke had not given him sixpence 
a day for playing Piramus, He be hang'd. He would have 
deserved it. Sixpence a day in Piramus, or nothing. 

Enter Bottome, 

Bot. Where are these Lads^ Where are these hearts? 

Quin. Bottome, 6 most couragious day! O most hap- 
pie houre! 29 

Bot. Masters, I am to discourse wonders; but ask me 
not what. For if I tell you, I am no true Athenian. I 
will tell you every thing as it fell out. 

Qu. Let us heare, sweet Bottome. 

Bot. Not a word of me: all that I will tell you, b, that 
the Duke hath dined. Get your apparell together, good 
strings to your beards, new ribbands to your pumps, 

32. as it fell: right as it fell-Qg* 
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NIGHTS DREAME [IV. ii. 37-V. i. 17 

meete presently at the Palace, every man looke ore his 
part: for the short and the long is, our play is preferred: 
In any case let This by have cleane linnen: and let not him 
that playes the lion, paire his nailes, for they shall hang 
out for the Lions clawes. And most deare Actors, eate 
no Onions, nor Garlicke; for wee are to utter sweete 
breath, and I doe not doubt but to heare them say, it is a 
sweet Comedy. No more words: away, go away. 

Exeunt. 

Actus Quintus. 

[Scene i. Athens. The palace of Theseus.'] 

Enter Theseus, Hippolita, [Phi/ostrate,'] Egeus and 

his Lords. | 

Hip. 'Tis strange my Theseus, that these lovers speake 
of. I 

The. More strange then true. I never may beleeve 
These anticke fables, nor these Fairy toyes. 
Lovers and mad men have such seething braines. 
Such shaping phantasies, that apprehend more 
Then coole reason ever comprehends. 
The Lunaticke, the Lover, and the Poet, 
Are of imagination all compact.^ "^composed 10 

One sees more divels then vaste hell can hold; 
That is the mad man. The Lover, all as franticke. 
Sees Helens beauty in a brow of Egipt. 
The Poets eye in a fine fi-enzy rolling, doth glance 
From heaven to earth, fi-om earth to heaven. 
And as imagination bodies forth the forms of things 
Unknowne; the Poets pen turnes them to shapes. 
And gives to aire nothihg, a locall habitation, 

7-8. new ]. at More-TnEOBALD. 14-1 5. new 1. at Doth-RowB. 
16-19. 5 five-accent U.-iRowk. 18. aire: airy-2Q. 
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V. i. 18.41] A MIDSOMMER 

And a name. Such tricks hath strong imagination. 
That if it would but apprehend some joy, 20 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy. 
Or in the night, imagining some feare. 
How easie is a bush supposed a Beare? 

Hip, But all the storie of the night told over. 
And all their minds transfigured so together. 
More witnesseth than ^ncies images. 
And growes to something of great constancie;^ 
But howsoever, strange, and admirable. ^ consistency 



Enter lovers , Lysander, Demetrius , Hermia, 

and Helena. 30 

The, Heere come the lovers, full of joy and mirth: 
Joy, gentle fiiends, joy and fresh dayes 
Of love accompany your hearts. 

Lys. More then to us, waite in your royall walkes, 
your boord, your bed. 

The, Come now, what maskes, what dances shall 
we have. 

To weare away thb long age of three houres. 
Between our after supper, and bed-time? 
Where is our usuall manager of mirth? 40 

What Revels are in hand? Is there no piay. 
To ease the anguish of a torturing houre? 
Call Egeus, 

Ege. [PW/.] Heere mighty Theseus. 

The. Say, what abridgement^ have you for this eve- 
ning? 2 pastime 
What maske? What musicke? How shall we beguile 
The lazie time, if not with some delight? 

32-5. 3 five-accent U.-2-4F. 43. Egeus: Philoitrate-Qg. 
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NIGHTS DREAME [V. i. 42-67 

Ege, \PbiL'\ There is a brccfc* how many sports 
are rife: I ^ short account 

Make choise of which your Highnesse will see first. 50 

[Giving a paper,'] 

Lis. [Reads'] The battell with the Centaurs to be 
sung I 
By an Athenian Eunuch , to the Harpe. 

The. Wee'l none of that. That have I told my Love 
In glory of my kinsman Hercules. 

Lis. [Reads] The riot of the tipsie Bachanals, 
Tearing the Thracian singer, in their rage^ 

The. That is an old device, and it was plaid 
When I fi'om Thebes came last a Conqueror. 

Lis. [Reads] The thrice three Muses, mourning for 
the death | of learning, late deceast in beggerie. 

The. That is some Satire keene and critically 61 
Not sorting with a nuptiall ceremonie. 

Lis. [Reads] A tedious breefe Scene of yong Pira- 
mus, I . 

And his love This by i very tragicall mirth. 

The. Merry and tragicall? Tedious, and briefe? That 
b, hot ice, and wondrous strange snow. How shall wee 
finde the concord of this discord? 

Ege. [Phil.] A play there is, my Lord, some ten 
words long, J 

Which is as breefe, as I have knowne a play; 
But by ten words, my Lord, it is too long; 70 

Which makes it tedious. For in all the play. 
There is not one word apt, one Player fitted. 
And tragicall my noble Lord it is: for Piramus 

49. rift: ripe-iQ. 51*67. all giyen to Theaeus-Qfi. 

59-60. 2 five-accent 11. -Qs. 

65-7. 3 U. ending brief, snow, diacord-TnsoBALD. 

73-7« 5 five-accent II.-2-4F. 
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V. i. 67^5] A MIDSOMMER 

Tberdn doch kiD himsdfe. Which when I saw 
Reheanty I most confesse, made mme eyes water: 
But more merrie teares, the pasaoo of loud hmghtcr 
Never ihed. 

Tbes. What aie they diat do pby it? 

Ege. [PbilJ^ Hard handed men, diat worke in 
Athens heere, | 

Which never kboor'd in their mindes till now; 80 
And now have to/led their unbreathed^ memories 
With this same play, against your nuptiall. ^ uupractiied 

The. And we will heare it. 

Pbu No, my noble Lord, it is not for yon. I have 
heard | 

It over, and it is nothing, nothing m the world; 
Unlesse yon can finde sport in thdr intents, 
Extreamely stretcht, and cond with cruell paine. 
To doe yon service. 88 

Tbes, I will heare that play. For never any thing 
Can be amisse, when simplenesse and duty tender it. 
Goe bring them in, and take your places. Ladies. 

{Exit Pbilostrate.'] 

Hip, I love not to see wretchednesse orecharged; 
And duty in hb service perishing. 

Tbes. Why gentle sweet, you shall see no such thing. 

Hip, He saies, they can doe nothing in thb kinde. 

Tbes, The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothing 
Our sport shall be, to take what they mistake; 
And what poore duty cannot doe, noble respect 
Takes it in might, not merit. 

Where I have come, great Clearkes have purposed 1 00 
To greete me with premeditated welcomes; 
Where I have scene them shiver and looke pale, 

83-5. 3 five-accent II.-2R0WK. 88-90. 3 five-accent II.-2R0WS. 
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NIGHTS DREAME [V. i. 96-124 

Make periods in the midst of sentences. 

Throttle their practizM accent in their feares. 

And in conclusion, dumbly have broke off. 

Not paying me a welcome. Trust me sweete. 

Out of this silence yet, I pickt a welcome: 

And in the modesty of fearefull duty, 

I read as much, as from the ratling tongue 

Of saucy and audacious eloquence. no 

Love therefore, and tongue-tide simplicity. 

In least, speake most, to my capacity. 

[^Re-eft ter Pbi/ostrate.'] 

Egeus. TPbi/.'] So please your Grace, the Prologue is 

addrest.^ \ l reaiiy 

Duke. [Tbej.'] Let him approach. FUr. Trum. 

Eater the Prologue. Quince. 

Pro. If we offend, it is with our good will. 
That you should thinke, we come not to. offend. 
But with good will. To shew our simple skill. 
That is the true beginning of our end. 
Consider then, we come but in despight. 1 20 

We do not come, as minding to content you. 
Our true intent is. All for your delight. 
We are not heere. That you should here repent you. 
The Actors are at hand; and by their show. 
You shall know all, that you are like to know. 

Tbes. This fellow doth not stand upon points. 

Lys. He hath rid his Prologue, like a rough Colt: he 
knowes not the stop. A good morall my Lord. It is not 
enough to speake, but to speake true. 12^ 

Hip. Indeed hee hath plaid on his Prologue, like a 
childe on a Recorder, a sound, but not in government. 
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V. i. I25-IS2] A MIDSOMMER 

Tbes. His speech was like a tangled chaine: nothmg 
impaired^ but all disordered. Who is next? 

Tawyer with a 2*rumpet before tbem. 

Enter Pjramus and Tbhby, Wall^ Moone-sbine, and 

Lyon. I 

ProL GentleSy perchance you wonder at this show 
But wonder on, till truth make all things plaine. 
This man is Piramus, if you would know; 
This beauteous Lady, Tbisby is certaine. 
This man, with ly me and rough-cast, doth present 1 40 
Wall, that vile wall, which did these lovers sunder: 
And through walls chink (poor soules) they are content 
To whisper. At the which, let no man wonder. 
This man, with Lanthorne, dog, and bush of thome, 
Presenteth moone-shine. For if you will know. 
By moone-shine did these Lovers thinke no scorne 
To meet at Ninus toombe, there, there to wooe: 
This grizy beast (which Lyon hight^ by name) 
The trusty Tbisby^ comming first by night, ^ called 
Did scarre away, or rather did affright: 150 

And as she fled, her mantle she did fall; 
Which Lyon vile with bloody mouth did staine* 
Anon comes Piramus, sweet youth and tall. 
And findes his Tbisbies Mantle slaine; 
Whereat, with blade, with bloody blamefiill blade. 
He bravely broacht his boiling bloudy breast. 
And Tbisby^ tarrying in Mulberry shade. 
His dagger drew, and died. For all the rest. 
Let Lyon^ Moone-sbine, fVall^ and Lovers twaine. 
At large discourse, while here they doe remaine. 1 60 

Exit all but Wall. 

134. Ta'wyer ,,, them out-Qg. 148. gri%y: KriBly-Qs.2-4F. 

154. hit Tbishies: his trusty Thiiby'i-^. 
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NIGHTS DREAME [V. i. 153-180 

Thes, I wonder if the Lion be to speake. 

Deme. No wonder, my Lord: one Lion may, when 
many Asses doe. 

Exit Lyon, Tbisbie^ and Moonesbine. 

Wall. In this same Interlude, it doth befall. 
That I, one Snowt (by name) present a wall: 
And such a wall, as I would have you thinke. 
That had in it a crannied hole or chinke: 
Through which the Lovers, Piramus and Tbishie 1 70 
Did whisper often, very secretly. 
This loame, this rough-cast, and thb stone doth shew. 
That I am that same Wall; the truth is so. 
And this the cranny is, right and sinister. 
Through which the fearefull Lovers are to whisper. 

Tbe$. Would you desire Lime and Haire to speake 
better? 

Deme. It is the wittiest partition, that ever I heard 
discourse, my Lord. 

Tbes. Pyramus drawes neere the Wall, silence. 180 

Enter Pyramus. 

Pir. O grim lookt night, o night with hue so blacke, 
O night, which ever art, when day is not: 

night, night, alacke, alacke, alacke, 

1 feare my Tbisbies promise is forgot. 

And thou wall, thou sweet and lovely wall. 
That stands betweene her fathers ground and mine. 
Thou wall, 6 wall, o sweet and lovely wall. 
Shew me thy chinke, to blinke through with mine eine. 

\Wall bolds up bis fingers,!^ 
Thankes courteous wall, yove shield thee well for this. 
But what see I? No Tbisbie doe I see. 191 

186. thou sweet and: O sweet O-Qg. 187. stands: stand'st-iQ. 
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O wicked wall, through whom I see no blisse. 
Curst be thy stones for thus deceiving mee. 

2'bes. The wall me-thinkes being sensible,^ should 
curse againe. ^ having feeling 

Pir. No in truth sir, he should not. Deceiving me. 
Is Tbisbies cue; she is to enter, and I am to spy 
Her through the wall. You shall see it will ^1. 



Enter Tbisbie. 

Pat as I told you; yonder she comes. 200 

This, O wall, ftill often hast thou heard mv mones. 
For parting my faire Piramus, and me. 
My cherry lips have often kist thy stones; 
Thy stones with Lime and Haire knit up in thee. 

Pyra. I see a voyce; now will I to the chinke. 
To spy and I can heare my Tbisbies fece. Tbisbie} 

This. My Love thou art, my Love I thinke. 

Pir. Thipke what thou wilt, I am thy Lovers grace. 
And like Limander am I trusty still. 

Tbis. And like Helen till the Fates me kill. 210 

Pir, Not Sbafalus to Procrus, was so true. 

Tbis, As Sbafalus to Procrus, I to you. 

Pir. O kisse me through the hole of this vile wall. 

Tbis, I kisse the wals hole, not your lips at all. 

Pir. Wilt thou at Ninnies tombe meete me straight 
way? 

Tbis. Tide life, tide death, I come without delay. 

[Exeunt Pyramus and Tbis be. '\ 

Wall, Thus have I Wall, my part discharged so; 
And being done, thus WallvN^y doth go. Exit Clow. 

196-200. prose-PopB. 197. enter, and: eater now, and-Qg. 

aio. And tike: And I Hke-Qs.2p. 
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NIGHTS DREAME [V. i. 208-242 

Du, Now is the morall downe betweene the two 
Neighbors. 221 

Dem, No remedie my Lord, when Wals arc so wil- 
fiill, to heare without warning. 

Dut, This is the silliest stufFe that ere I heard. 

Du, The best in this kind are but shadowes, and the 
worst are no worse, if imagination amend them. 

Dut, It must be your imagination then, & not theirs. 

Duk, If wee imagine no worse of them then they of 
themselves, they may passe for excellent men. Here com 
two noble beasts, in a man and a Lion. 230 

Enter Lyon and Moonesbine, 

Lyon. You Ladies, you (whose gentle harts do feare 
The smallest monstrous mouse that creepes on floore) 
May now perchance, both quake and tremble heere. 
When Lion rough in wildest rage doth roare. 
Then know that I, one Snug the Joyner am 
A Lion fell, nor else no Lions dam: ' 

For if I should as Lion come in strife 
Into this place, 'twere pittie of my life. 

Du, \Tbes,'\ A verie gentle beast, and ot a good 
conscience. | 240 

Dem, The verie best at a beast, my Lord, that ere I saw. 

Lis, This Lion is a verie Fox for his valor. 

Du, True, and a Goose for his discretion. 

Dem, Not so my Lord: for his valor cannot carrie 
his discretion, and the Fox carries the Goose. 

Du, His discretion I am sure cannot carrie his valor: 
for the Goose carries not the Fox. It is well; leave it to 
his discretion, and let us hearken to the Moone. 

210. morall: mural-iPops. 224. ere: ever- 1 Q. 

230. beauty in: beasts in,-2Rows. 239. of: on-Qs* 

248. hearken: listen- iQ. 
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Mo^n. This Lanthome doth the homed Moone pre- 
sent. 250 

De, He should have worae the hornes on his head. 

Du. Hee b no crescent, and his homes are invisible, 
within the circumference. 

Moon. This lanthome doth the homed Moone pre- 
sent: My selfe, the man i'th Moone doth seeme to be. 

Du, This is the greatest error of all the rest; the man 
should be put into the Lanthome. How is it els the man 
i'th Moone? 

Dem, He dares not come there for the candle. 
For you see, it is already in snuffe. 260 

Dut, [HipJ^ I am wearie of this Moone; would he 
would I change. 

Du. It appeares by his smal light of dbcretion, that 
he is in the wane: but yet in courtesie, in all reason, we 
must stay the time. 

Lys. Proceed Moone. 

Moon. All that I have to say, is to tell you, that the 
Lanthome is the Moone; I, the man in the Moone; this 
thome bush, my thome bush; and this dog, my dog. 

Dem. Why all these should be in the Lanthorne: for 
they are in the Moone. But silence, heere comes This by. 

Enter Tbisby. 272 

This. This is old Ninnies tombe; where is my love? 
Lyon. Oh. 

The Lion roares^ Tbisby runs off. 
Dem. Well roar'd Lion. 
Du. Well run Tbisby. 

254-5. 2 five-accent Il.-Qj2' 3-4^- *55» '^'^•' <>o-Q8' 

259-60. prose-iQ. 261. wearie: aweary-iQ. 

271. ibey: all these-iQ. 
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Dut. Well shone Moone. 
Truly the Moone shines with a good grace. 

[The Lion shakes Tbisbe^s mantle ^ and exit.'] 
Z>«f. Wei mouz'd^ Lion. ^moused 280 

Dem, And then came Piramus. 
Lys. And so the lion vanisht. 

Enter Piramus. 

Pyr, Sweet Moone, I thank thee for thy sunny beames, 
I thanke thee Moone, for shining now so bright: 
For by thy gracious, golden, glittering beames, 
I trust to taste of truest Tbisbies sight. 
But stay: O spight! but marke, poore Knight, 
What dreadful dole^ is hcere? ^Z^^^f 

Eyes do you see! How can it be! 290 

O dainty Ducke: O Deere! 
Thy mande good; what staind with blood! 
Approch you Furies fell: 
O Fates/ come, come: Cut thred and thrum,^ 
Quaile, crush, conclude, and quell. ' tuft of yarn 

Du, This passion, and the death of a deare friend. 
Would go neere to make a man looke sad. 

Dttt. Beshrew my heart, but I pittie the man. 

Pir. O wherefore Nature, did'st thou lions frame? 
Since Lion vilde hath heere deflour'd my deere: 300 
Which is: no, no, which was the fairest Dame 
That liv'd, that lov'd, that lik'd, that look'd with cheere. 
Come teares, confound: Out sword, and wound 
The pap of Piramusi 

278-9. prose-Qfi* ^^i* shifted to afbr 28x-Globi. 

286. beamet: gleftms-STAVMiON. 

287. taste ... Thishies: take ... Thiuby-QQ, 

288-94. II rhymed U.-P0PB. %^^, you: ye-Qg. 

296-7. prote-Qe. 303-8. II rhymed ll.-JoHNSON. 
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I, that left pap, where. heart doth hop; [^Stah himself,'] 
Thus dye I, thus, thus, thus. 

Now am I dead, now am I fled, my soule is in the sky. 
Tongue lose thy light, Moone take thy flight, 

[Exit Moonshine,'] 
Now dye, dye, dye, dye, dye. [/>/>/.] 

Dem, No Die, but an ace for him; for he is but one. 

Lis. Lesse then an ace man. For he is dead, he is no- 
thing. 3 1 2 

Du. With the helpe of a Surgeon, he might yet reco- 
ver, and prove an Asse. 

Dut. How chance Moone-shine is gone before? 
Thisby comes backe, and findes her Lover. 

Enter Thisby. 

Duke. She wil finde him by starre-light. 
Heere she comes, and her passion ends the play. 

Dut. Me thinkes shee should not use a long one for 
such a Piramus: I hope she will be breefe. 321 

Dem. A Moth wil turne the ballance, which Piramus 
which Thisby is the better [he for a man; God warnd 
us: she, for a woman; God blesse us.] 

Lys. She hath spyed him already, with those sweete 
eyes. | 

Dem. And thus she meanes, videlicit. 

T'bis. Asleepe my Love? What, dead my Dove? 
O Piramus arise: 

Speake, Speake. Quite dumbe? Dead, dead? A tombe 
Must cover thy sweet eyes, 

315-16. pro8c-iQ. 318-19. prosfr-Qg. 

322. Moth: mote-STEiviNS. 

323-4. bracketed 11. in Qfi* warnd: wftrrftnt-CoLLiia. 

326-40. 23 rhymed 11. except 330, 2 11. ending lips and note-Tnio- 

BALD. 
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These lilly Lips, this cherry nose, 330 

These yellow Cowslip cheekes 

Are gone, are gone: Lovers make mone: 

His eyes were greene as Ldekes. 

sisters three, come, come to mee. 
With hands as pale as Milke, 

Lay them in gore, since you have shore 

With sheeres, his thred of silke. 

Tongue not a word: Come trusty sword: 

Come blade, my Brest imbrue: [^Stah berselfS^ 

And farwell friends, thus Thisbie ends; 340 

Adieu, adieu, adieu. 

Duk, Moon-shine &: Lion are left to burie the dead. 

Deme. I, and Wall too. 

Bot. [Starting up] No, I assure you, the wall is 
downe, that parted | their Fathers. Will it please you 
to see the Epilogue, or | to heare a Bergomask dance, 
bctweene two of our com- | pany? 347 

Duk. No Epilogue, I pray you; for your play needs 
no excuse. Never excuse; for when the plaiers are all 
dead, there need none to be blamed. Marry, if hee that 
writ it had plaid Piramus, and hung himselfe in Tbisbies 
garter, it would have beene a fine Tragedy: and so it is 
truely, and very notably discharg'd. But come, your 
Burgomaske;^ let your Epilogue alone. [A dance.] 354 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve. 
Lovers to bed, 'tis almost Fairy time. ^rustic dance 

1 feare we shall out-sleepe the comming mome. 
As much as we this night have over-watcht. 
This palpable grosse play hath well beguil'd 

The heavy gate of night. Sweet fiiends to bed. 360 

A fortnight hold we this solemnity. 

In nightly Revels; and new jollitie. Exeunt, 

351. bung: hftnged-Qfi* 
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Enter Pucke. 

Puck Now the hungry Lyons rores. 
And the Wolfe beholds the Moone: 
Whilest the heavy ploughman snores. 
All with weary taske fore-done. ^ ^ tired out 

Now the wasted brands doe glow, 
Whil'st the scritch-owle, scritching loud. 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe, 370 

In remembrance of a shrowd. 
Now it is the time of night. 
That the graves, all gaping wide. 
Every one lets forth his spright. 
In the Church -way paths to glide. 
And we Fairies, that do runne. 
By the triple Hecates teame. 
From the presence of the Sunne, 
Following darkenesse like a dreame. 
Now are frollicke; not a Mouse 380 

Shall disturbe this hallowed house. 
I am sent with broome before. 
To sweep the dust behinde the doore. 

Enter King and Queene of Fairies^ with their traine. 

Ob. Through the house give glimmering light. 
By the dead and drowsie fier, 
Everie Elfe and Fairie spright. 
Hop as light as bird from brier. 
And this Ditty after me, sing and dance it trippinglie. 

Tit a. First rehearse this song by roate, 390 

To each word a warbling note. 

364. Lyont: lion-Rows. 365. hebolds: behowU-THXOBALO. 
389. 2 rhymed U.-2R0WK. 390. tbis: your-iQ. 
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Hand in hand, with Fairie grace. 
Will we sing and blesse this place. 

The Song [and dance] . 

Now until! the hreahe of day^ 

Through this house each Fairy stray. 

To the best Bride-bed will we, 

Which by us shall blessed be: 

And the issue there create. 

Ever shall be fortunate: 400 

So shall all the couples three. 

Ever true in loving be: 

And the blots of Natures hand. 

Shall not in their issue stand. 

Never mole, harelip, nor scarre. 

Nor marke prodigious, such as are 

Despised in Nativitie, 

Shall upon their children be. 

With this field dew consecrate. 

Every Fairy take his gate, 410 

And each sever all chamber blesse. 

Through this Palkce with sweet peace. 

Ever shall in safety rest. 

And the owner of it blest. 

Trip away, make no stay*. 

Meet me all by breake of day. 

[Exeunt Oberon, Titania, and train."] 

Robin. If we shadowes have offended, 
Thinke but this (and all is mended) 
That you have but slumbred heere. 
While these visions did appeare. 420 

413. shift to after 414-STAVNTON. 
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And this weake and idle theame. 

No more yeelding but a dreame, 

CendeSy doe not reprehend. 

■If you pardon, we will mend. 

And as I am an honest Pucke, 

If we have unearned lucke. 

Now to scape the Serpents tongue. 

We will make amends ere long: 

Else the Pucke a lyar call. 

So good night unto you all. 430 

Give me your hands, if we be friends. 

And Robin shall restore amends. \_Exit.'\ 

423. Centlu: Qentlet-Qfi. 2-4F. 



FINIS. 
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ARGUMENT 

Act I. Theseus, Duke of Athens, about to celebrate 
his marriage with the Amazon, Hippolyta, is called by 
Egeus, one of his lords, to decide whether Hermia, the 
daughter of Egeus, can be permitted to marry Lysander, 
whom she loves, instead of Demetrius, whom her fathet 
demands she shall marry, in accordance with the law 
giving the father right to dispose of his child. Theseus 
maintains the law, allotting Hermia four days to deter- 
mine whether she will obey it, die, or be shut up in a clois- 
ter, her answer to be made known on his wedding day. 

Hermia having declared that she will die unmarried 
before she will marry Demetrius, who has, moreover, 
earlier made love to her friend Helena, she and Lysander 
privately arrange to meet the next night in the wood out- 
side the town, whence they will go and be married at the 
house of a rich aunt of his, living beyond the reach of 
Athenian laws, and who regards him as her heir. 

Helena joins them, is told this plan, and she, for the 
sake of the chance to accompany her old lover to the 
wood in quest of Hermia, tells it to Demetrius. 

The scene shifts to a calling together of a company of 
artisans for an absurd play they are getting ready to give 
at the Duke^s wedding. 

Act II. opens in the wood, where the fairy king and 
queen, Oberon and Titania, who have quarreled over the 
possession of a lovely page Titania has, are holding their 
revels. Titania still refusing to g^ve up the boy, Oberon 
instructs Puck, his jester, to bring him a flower called^ 
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' love-in-idlenessy* whose juice laid on sleeping eyelids 
causes one to dote madly on the next live creature seen. 
With this Oberon will so charm Titania that she will 
carelessly give up the boy to him, whereupon with an- 
other magical herb he will undo the spell of the first. 

Demetrius passes by, pursued by the fond Helena, 
whom he scorns and tries to get rid of. Oberon, over- 
hearing, sympathizes with her, and when Puck reenters 
with the flowers, gives some to him, bidding him seek 
this disdainful fellow and so charm him that he shall 
wake to dote on Helena. Oberon, meanwhile, seeks Ti- 
tania, finds her asleep, and squeezes the juice upon her 
eyes; but Puck runs across Hermia and Lysander, who 
have fallen asleep from weariness, and judges that the re- 
spectful love which has caused Lysander to keep guard 
near Hermia, but apart from her, is a sign of his disdain 
of her love. Puck, therefore, concludes this is the man, 
and charms him instead of Demetrius. 

Demetrius and Helena then enter. Lysander, awaking, 
sees her, dotes on her, and will have nothing more to do 
with Hermia. 

Act III. begins with the rehearsal of the artisans* play, 
* Py ramus and Thisbe,* wherein Bottom, a consequentisd 
weaver, is prominent as before. Puck transforms him by 
putting an ass*s head upon him, so that when he enters 
to deliver his part the whole company is stampeded with 
fear of witchcraft, leaving the unconscious Bottom alone 
beside Titania*s bower, so that she wakes to dote u|)on 
him. 

Puck*s mistake h next revealed to Oberon. Oberon 
rights it by himself anointing the eyes of Demetrius and 
despatching Puck to bring Helena, so that he cannot fail 
to see her first on waking. But he and Lysander now 
join in wooing Helena, she supposing, from the sudden- 
ness of the change, that they are making sport of her, and 
Hermia, exasperated with Lysander* s desertion, quarreling 
with her. The men challenge each other, and the women 
scold. In the darkness caused by Oberon, the men run 
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after each other in vain, misled and goaded on by Puck, 
who imitates their voices, till, finally, worn out and spell- 
bound, they fall asleep. So also do the women, reenter- 
ing one after the other, whereupon Puck charms the 
eyes of Lysander, so that on awaking his love for Hermia 
will return. 

Act IV. Oberon, having obtained Titania^s page from 
her, delivers her from her infatuation for Bottom, and 
she joins him in casting a deep lethargy upon all the mor- 
tals, who sleep till Theseus and Hippoly ta enter with their 
hunting-train on their wedding morning. The lovers tell 
them the strange story of what befell them in this wood. 
Demetnus declaring that he now desires to wed Helena, 
it is arranged that their wedding and that of Lysander 
and Hermia shall take place widi that of the Duke and 
Duchess. 

Act V. IS occupied with the performance of the artisans* 
play before the court, and closes with the midnight songs 
of the fairies blessing the happy bridal beds. 
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SOURCES 

The plot of this play is, as far as is known, original 
with Shakespeare, but suggestions for some of the incidents, 
characters, and allusions have been traced to various 
sources. 

I. The central, though not the most important, inci- 
dent of the play — the marriage of Theseus and Hippo- 
lyta — is derived from Chaucer* s * The Knightes Tale,* 
where, however, the celebration of the marriage is de- 
scribed as an event which has already taken place. All 
the scenes in which Theseus figures are enriched by allu- 
sions to his history, most of them to be found in Chau- 
cer*s * Tale,* and some few in Plutarch* s * Life of Theseus* 
as translated by North. (For particular instances see 
following notes.) The spelling Hippolyta is taken from 
North* s Plutarch, for Chaucer spells it Ipolita, Accord- 
ing to Hellanicus, a chronicler cited by Plutarch, Hip- 
polyta was the one among the Amazons through whom 
peace was made in the war of Theseus against them, she, 
and not Antiopa, marrying him. The story of the crossed 
lovers in the play bears little resemblance to the story of 
the love of the two friends Palamon and Arcite for Emily 
in the < Tale,* yet here again there are faint echoes from 
Chaucer, especially in the scene of the rivalry between 
Demetrius and Lysander, when — both, through fairy inter- 
ference, being in love with Helena — their general beliavior 
recalls the duel scene between Palamon and Arcite. 

Of the gods, Venus, Cupid, Diana, and Mars, whose 
temples are so elaborately described by Chaucer, amd to 
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whom the several lovers go for help in their distress, Ve- 
nus, Cupid, and Diana appear in a minor allusional capa- 
city, taking no active part in the affairs of the lovers as 
they do in the *Tale.* The anachronism of May-day 
observances in Athens in the time of Theseus may also 
be laid at Chaucer* s door. When it is remembered, 
however, that such observances may be traced to similar 
observances of classic times, the anachronism is more 
seeming than actual. 

In the name and condition of Philostrate there is an- 
other echo from Chaucer* s *Tale,* that being the name 
taken by Arcite when he was serving his lady in disguise 
as a page — a service in which he conducted himself so 
well that Theseus made him his squire. The name also 
occurs in Plutarch. The names Demetrius and Lysander 
are found in Plutarch, and also Egeus, who is there the 
father of Theseus. 

II. The fairies and their relations to the * humane mor- 
tals* are evolved out of the poet*s own fancy, but their 
names and general characteristics were derived from 
various literary sources and popular tradition. The word 
faerie^ fayrye^ originally meant enchantinent, then came 
to mean the land of enchantment, and finally was given to 
the beings who inhabited the enchanted land, properly 
called fays, from the Old French y^f, Low Latin yate, a 
goddess of destiny, from the Latin faium^ a fate. The 
popular fairies of Shakespeare* s day were a mixture of 
the Teutonic elf and the Celtic fay, who had so many 
points in common that they soon became merged into 
one being retaining the characteristics of both. Fay and 
elf were famed alike for their love of dancing, though 
the bright fancy and graceful beauty belonged especially to 
the Celtic element. As Dr. Johnson remarks, < Fairies 
in Shakespeare* s time were much in fashion \ common 
tradition had made them familiar, and Spenser* s poem 
had made them great.* 

Oberon, the fairy king, figures in * Huon of Bordeaux,* 
a romance of Charlemagne* s time, translated from the 
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French by Lord Berners about 1 534. Tliere is no resem- 
blance whatever between this Oberon and Shakespeare* s, 
but there are some external points which indicate that Shake- 
speare got the suggestion of his Oberon from this source. 
For example, as S. L. Lee first noted, 'the medieval fairy 
dwells in the East j his kingdom is situated somewhere 
to the east of Jerusalem, in the far-reaching district that 
was known to medieval writers under the generic name 
of India. Shakespeare* s fairy is similarly a foreigner to 
the Western world. He is totally unlike Puck, his lieu- 
tenant, who springs from purely English superstition, and 
it is stated in the comedy that he has come to Greece 
<<from the farthest steep of India.** Titania, further, 
tells her husband how the mother of her page boy gossiped 
at her side in their home <<in the spiced Indian air by 
nightfall.** And it will be remembered that an Indian 
boy causes the jealousy of Oberon.* The < Oberon* 
of this medieval romance is really the same as Elberich, 
the dwarf king of the German story of Otnit in the 
* Heldenbuch.* The name Elberich, or, as it appears 
in the * Nibelungenlied,* Albrich, was changed, in passing 
into French, first into Auberich, then into Auberon, and 
finally became our Oberon. Oberon is also introduced 
into a play by Greene called * The Scottish Historic of 
James IV. slaine at Flodden. Intermixed with a pleasant 
Comedie, presented by Oboram, Kingof Fayeries* (1598). 
'Oboram* seems to be a misprint in the title, as every- 
where else in the play the name is spelled < Oberon.* 
Beyond the name, however, there is no resemblance to 
Shakespeare* s fairy king. 

The name Titania is taken from Ovid (< Met.,* iv. 346), 
where it is given to Diana, meaning that she is a descen- 
dant of the Titans. It occurs in Ovid as a name for 
Latona and Circe also, as descendants of the Titans. 
Since it was a popular notion in Shakespeare* s day that 
the fairies were identical with the classical nymphs and 
that Di^a was their queen, the appropriateness of the 
name for the fairy queen who ruled over the shadowy 
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beings of the night is evident. Her popular name was 
Queen Mab, but Shakespeare established her as Titania 
for all time. 

The quarrel between Oberon and Titania, and the for- 
mer's interest in a mortal pair, may possibly have been 
suggested to Shakespeare by the quarrel in Chaucer's 
'The Merchant's Tale' between the king and queen of 
the Juries, whom he calls Pluto and Proserpine, over old 
January and his young wife, May. 

The exact prototype of Puck is not found in any liter- 
ary source, but his general characteristics were well known 
to popular tradition. His name as Robin Goodfellow, and 
references to his doings, occur frequently in Reginald 
iScot's <The Discoverie of Witchcraft '(1584). For ex- 
ample t * And know you this by the waie, that heretofore 
Robin goodfellow and Hob gobblin were as terrible, and 
also as credible to the people, as hags and witches be 
now. . . . And in truth, they that mainteine walking 
spirits, with their transformation etc. : have no reason to 
denie Robin goodfellow, upon whom there hath gone as 
manie and as credible tales, as upon witches.' In * Newes 
Out of Purgatorie' (1589), Tarlton describes him as 
* famozed in everie old wives chronicle for his mad 
merrye prankes ' ; and Nashe, in * Terrors of the Night ' 

f' 594)9 remarks that * the Robin Goodfellowes, elfes, 
airies, hobgoblins of our latter age, did most of their 
merry pranks in the night : then ground they malt, and 
had hempen shirts for their labours, daunst in greene 
meadows, pincht maids in their sleep that swept not their 
houses cleane, and led poor travellers out of their way no- 
toriously.' Until Shakespeare fastened the name of Puck 
upon Robin Goodfellow it was applied as a generic term 
to the whole race of fairies. Puck or pouki was an old 
word for devil. As Dyce points out, the Icelandic 
puki is the same word, and in Friesland and Jutland the 
domestic spirit is called puk by the peasantry. In Dev- 
onshire, piskey is the name for a fairy, with which we 
may compare the Cornish pixey. In Worcestershire, too, 
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we read how the peasantry are occasionally * poake-ledden,* 
that is, misled by a mischievous spirit called poake. The 
Irish, again, have their pooka, and the Welsh their ptAfcca 
— both words, like the 'spook* of present speech, de- 
rived from pouke or puck. Hob is a diminutive form of 
Robert and Robin, so that Hobgoblin is equivalent to 
Robin the goblin. From a remark in Burton* s < Anat- 
omy of Melancholy,* although not published until 1621, 
it may be conjectured that it had already become cus- 
tomary in Shakespeare* s day to give the name Puck to 
Robin Goodfellow, for he says, referring to hobgoblins 
and Robin Goodfellows, and the ambulones that mislead 
travelers: < These have several names in several places; 
we commonly call them pucks.* (On the fairy lore see 
Halliweirs < Illustrations of the Fairy Mythology of << Mid- 
summer Night* s Dream,** * English Shakespeare Society* s 
publications, where will be found reprints of < Huon of 
Bordeaux,* <The Life of Robin Goodfellow,* and <The 
Merry Pranks of Robin Goodfellow. * The last two, being 
subsequent to Shakespeare* s play, are interesting, along 
with other material given by Halliwell, not as sources, 
but as showing the favor which fairies enjoyed in the 
literature of the day.) 

III. The burlesque interlude of < Pyramus and Thisbe * 
may possibly have been suggested to Shakespeare by some 
lines in Chaucer* s < Merchant* s Tale* as follows: 

O noble Ovide, soth sayest thou, God wot. 
What sleight is it if love be long and hote. 
That he will find it out in some manere ? 
By Pyramus and Thisbe may men kre ; 
Though they were kept ful long and strict over all. 
They ben accorded, rowning through a wall. 

However this may be, the interlude itself recalls suf- 
ficiently the story of Pyramus and Thisbe as told either 
by Chaucer in < The Legend of Good Women * or by 
Ovid (Golding*s translation of the < Metamorphoses,* iv. 
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55-166) to make it seem at least probable that these ver- 
sions of the story were in the poet^s mind. There is 
recorded in the < Stationers* Registers* a license given to 
'William grefFeth' in 156a 'for pryntynge of a boke in- 
tituled "Perymus and Thesbye," ' and in *A Handefiill 
of Pleasant Delites/ by Clement Robinson (1584), there 
is * A New Sonnet of Pyramus and Thisbie,' from which it 
will appear that the story was so well known that Shake- 
speare might have had any or all of the existing versions 
in his mind. 

IV. Of the clowns in general it may be said that it 
was quite customary at that time for the * rude mechan- 
ical* to try his hand at acting; and of Bottom in partic- 
ular that his name is derived from his trade. A ball of 
thread wound upon any cylindrical body was called *b, 
bottom of thread.* His Christian name Nicholas was, 
according to Halliwell, either a favorite name for a weaver 
or a generic appellation for a person of that trade. 
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DURATION OF THE ACTION 

Theseus states in the opening scene that four days are 
to pass before the marriage, but it will be seen that the 
action occupies only three days. Upon the next night 
after the opening of the play, Hermia and Lysander decide 
to flee from Athens, and the clowns decide to have their 
rehearsal. On this night occurs all the fairy enchant- 
ment, and in the morning Theseus, finding the lovers in 
the wood, declares this is the day that Hermia is to decide 
her fate, which in the first act he said was to be decided 
on his wedding day, and later they all go off with the in- 
tention of presently being married in the temple. The 
same evening the play is given in honor of the nuptials. 
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DATE OF COMPOSITION 

The mention of this play by Meres in * Palladis Tamia,* 
in 1598, makes it clear that the play was then known to 
the public. The latest certain date for it is accordingly 
furnished by this bit of < External Evidence * : 

*As Plauttts and Seneca are accounted the best for 
Comedy and Tragedy among the Latines: so Shakespeare 
among the English is the most excellent in both kinds for 
the stage; for Comedy, witnesse his Gentlemen of Verona^ 
his Errors^ his Love labors lost, his Love labours tvonne, 
his Midsummers night dreame, and his Merchant of Ven- 
ice,^ etc. (* Palladis Tamia, Wits Treasury; Being the 
Second Part of Wits Common wealth by Francis Meres, 
Master of Arts of both Universities '^. 

There is, further than this, a bit of < Internal Evidence ^ 
that may be relied on with some confidence in assigning 
the play to a particular date earlier than 1598. This is 
the use made in the play of the * Life of Theseus * as told 
by Plutarch, which renders it likely that the play was not 
written before the date of the reissue; of North* s Plutarch 
in 1595. The probability, however, that this fresh issue 
of North* s translation was seized upon that same year by 
the young dramatist as furnishing material for this play 
does not absolutely preclude an earlier date, since a lin- 
gering copy of the first edition, printed in 1579, when 
Shakespeare was but fifteen, might have fallen into his hands 
before 1595. 

Other indications drawn from the play, which have 
been urged by various theorists as fixing the date, are un- 
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sure, either because the facts adduced in support of the 
theory that is based on such indications have been ini- 
peached, or because there is no necessary connection be- 
tween the theory, however unimpeachable considered in 
itself, and the indication in the play. 

The mention of < The thrice three Muses, mourning for 
the death of learning, late deceast in beggerie* (V. i. 
59-60), was taken by Warton first, in 1773, to fix the 
date of the play near to the publication of Spenser* s 
<Tearesofthe Muses,* in 1591. But though it be al- 
luded to, it does not therefore follow that it was then re- 
cent in any exact sense, for, in accordance with the poem 
and with the idea presented, it is to * learning,* and not 
to Spenser* s poem, that the word * late * applies. All that 
the allusion assures is that the play dates later than 1591. 
How much later is still an open question. 

Neither is the supposition trustworthy that a personal 
allusion lurks in this passage to a particular scholar who 
died in beggary. The words are artistically complete and 
logically consistent in themselves, and in their place in the 
* briefe * of sports to |>eguile the time, and though it is not 
certain that a personal allusion is not meant, there is no 
way of being demonstrably sure that a real person is 
meant, which must be certain before any positive date can 
be inferred. Whether the facts fit Spenser, then, as 
Steevens suggested (1778), or whether they fit Greene 
better, as Knight suggested (1840), it does not follow 
that either is meant. Spenser is said to have died in 
want in 1598, when the play was already known, or, as 
is now supposed, in 1599. Greene died in beggary in 
1592. The supposition that new matter viras inserted in a 
play after it was known is not unlikely, and is convenient 
for theorists, but in the absence of proof that any given 
allusion was at a given time inserted, such supposition re- 
mains a supposition merely. 

The best that can be said for similar indications of date 
in the play is that they belong to the realm of Perhaps. 
They cannot be shown to refer to facts outside the play, 
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and they are inconclusive as to its date. The most per- 
sistent of such suppositions are these: 

1. That Titania, in II. i. 86-120, described an actual 
state of the weather in England at the time the play was 
first published. 

2. That the play was written for performance at the 
wedding festivities of a nobleman of the day. 

The first, Steevens proposed (1773)9 on the strength of 
*a meteorological history/ and placed the date therefore 
at 1600. Later (1793)9 as Dr. Fumess points out, he 
applied his weather theory to suit the time when the play 
was written, changing the date to 1592 or to 1595, and 
thereon adducing Churchyard* s reference to the weather 
of 1595. 

References to bad weather in 1593 and 1594 in Dr. 
King^s 'Lectures,' printed in Strype's 'Annals,' were ad- 
duced in the Variorum of 1821, also by Halliwell 
(i 841), to the bad weather of 1 594 recorded by Stowe and 
by Dr. Simon Forman's MS., and finally by Chalmers 
(1797) to the high prices for com in 1597 (in accord with 
II. i. 97-99), making the date of the play early in 1598. 
Halliwell' s final conclusion (1879), ^ Fumess points out, 
was that 'the accounts of bad weather in 1594 are value- 
less in the question of the chronology.' Wright called 
attention (i 863) to the disproof of 1 594 as the date afforded 
by these weather citations themselves, since the high price 
of com is therein attributed not to the weather, but to 
mercantile greed. 

Steevens did not cite his ' meteorological history ' ; his 
citation from Churchyard's ' Charitie' (1595) runs thus: 

A colder dme in world was never seene: 
The skies doe lowre, the sun and moone waxe dim; 
Sommer scarce knowne but that the leaves are greene. 
The winter's waste drives water on the brim; 
Upon the land great flotes of wood may swim. 

The other citations referred to follow, somewhat condensed, 
in order mentioned: 
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* The nxmetht of the year have not yet gone about, wherein the 
Lord hath bowed the heavens, tc come down amongst us with more 
tokens & earnests of his wrath. . . . For say if ever the windes . . . 
have beene mote common, Se more tempestuous. . . . The anger of 
the clouds hath beene powred downe upon our heads, both with 
abundance and . . . incredible violence. . . .* [A marginal note fixes 
the date, *The yeare of the Lord 1593 and 1594.*] 'Lectures 
upon Jonas,* delivered at York 1594, published 1618, p. 36. 

* In this moneth of March was many great stormes of winde. . . . 
The II. of Aprill, a raine continued very sore more than 24 
houres long and withall such a winde from the north, as pearced 
the wals of houses, were they never so strong. ... In the moneth 
of May, namely, on the second day, came downe great water 
flouds, by reason of sodaine showres of haile and raine that had 
fellen ... in the moneth of May, fell many great showres of raine, 
but in the m(Mieths of June and July much more, . . . notwith- 
standing in the moneth of August there followed a £iire harvest, 
but in the moneth of September fell great raines, which raised high 
waters. . . . Also the price of graine grew to be such, as a strike 
or bushell of Rie was sold for five shillings, a bushel of wheat for 
sixe, seven, or eight shillings. Sec., for sdll it rose in price, which 
dearth happened (after the common opinionj more by meanes of 
overmuch transporting, by our owne merchants for their private gaine, 
than through the unseasonablenesse of the weather passed. * Stowe, 
*Annales,* 1600, pp. 1274-9. 

* This monethes of June Sc July were very wet and wonderful! 
cold like winter, that the 10 dae of Julii many did syt by the fyer, 
yt was so cold; and soe was yt in Maye and June; and scarce too 
fiur dais together all that tyme. . . . Yf yt did not raine, then was 
yt cold and doudye.* Dr. Simon Forman*s MS. (No. 384, Ash- 
molean Museum). 

As to the second supposition, Tieck suggested (1830) 
that the first sketch of the drama was made for the mar- 
riage of the poet^s friend the Earl of Southampton and 
Mistress Elizabeth Vernon in 1598. Elze objected to 
this (1869) that the play was already known in that year, 
and this marriage was perforce held quietly to keep it 
secret from the queen. He proposed the marriage of the 
Earl of Essex and Lady Sidney in 1590 as the occasion 
of the play, claiming that although this marriage, also was 
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withheld from the queen, it was not so secret as to forbid 
a celebration of a play. 

Neither of these picturesque suggestions, however 
plausible, includes any proof linking the play with such 
marriage, in de^ult of which they shed no light on the 
date. For further details and account of suppositions 
proved worthless and lapsed from view, see the Fumess 
Variorum, pp. 248-267. 

From another kind of * Internal Evidence,* namely, the 
literary characteristics of the play, no exact date may be 
derived, yet the comparatively regular structure of the 
blank and rhymed verse, the comparatively undeveloped 
dramatic portrajral of character as judged by the poet*s 
own later work, and the general similarity to the group of 
early comedies — * Love*s Labour,* 'Errors,' and *Two 
Gentlemen' — in respect to stage situations caused by 
mistake of persons and clash of love and friendship, all 
tend to place this play as belonging in line with the early 
group, but as the culmination of the group, the artistic 
itianagement of the mistakes and the love-clashes being 
superior in plausibility and beauty. 

The result of all theories as to date amounts to a varia- 
tion of from 1590 to 15979 1595 being the preferred 
date. 
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EARLY EDITIONS 

The play was first printed in 1600, being then twice 
issued in sixpenny quarto form. 

iQ. 'A I Midsommer nights | dreame. | As it hath 
beene sundry times pub | lickely acted^ by the Right bon- 
oura I ble, the Lord Chamberlaine his I servants. | 
Written by IVilliam Shakespeare, | ^ Imprintea at London, 
for Thomas Fisber, and are to | be soulde at his shoppe, 
at the Signeof the White Hart, | in Fleetestreete, 1600.* 

2Q. Same title and division of lines, but instead of 
Fisher* s name appears < Printed by James Roberts^ 1600/ 

Which is the earlier there is no means of being sure. 
Roberts* s Quarto was unregistered. Fisher* s appears 
in the < Stationers* Registers,* 1600, <8 0ctobris. Thomas 
ffyssher. Entred for his copie under the handes of 
master Bodes and the Wardens a booke called A myd- 
sommer nightes Dreame . . . vjd.* 

In 1623, in the First Folio, the play appears amid the 
comedies, the only classification in that volume being the 
grouping into the three series of Comedies, Histories, 
Tragedies, as also in the Second Folio (1632), the Third 
(1664), and the Fourth (1685), each printed from the pre- 
ceding. 

The First Folio indicates the acts, the Quartos do not. 
It gives, says Dr. Fumess, ninety-seven stage directions, 
not counting the division into acts, whereas 2Q. gives 
seventy-four stage directions and iQ. but fifty-six. 
Such evidences as these and that of V. i. 1 34 (where the 
name of one of the players appears in the direction. 
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'Tawyer with a Trumpet^) bring the Folio closer 
than the Quartos to Shakespeare* s stage. Certain varia- 
tions between them and the Folio, Fumess concludes, 
indicate supervision: the change of 'pelting* to 'petty,* 
II. i. 95, and of 'interchained* to 'interchanged,* II. 
ii. 52; the correction of Puck for Quince as the 
mouthpiece of line 90 in III. i. ; above all, the insertion 
of 'passionate* in III. ii. 227. The substitution of 
'merit* for 'friends,* I. i. 149, is another such instance. 
The missing line following 364 in III. ii. from the Folio, 
supplied by the Quartos, as the Exeunt for the actors 
is also left out, looks like a printer* s omission. 

2Q., Dr. Fumess sums up, corrects some of the errors 
in iQ., is superior to it in stage directions, spelling, 
sometimes in the division of lines, and is better printed, 
but otherwise in text and punctuation not as correct. 
The First Folio was printed from a copy of aQ. which 
had been used as a prompter* s stage copy. 'Theo- 
retically there are three texts; virtually there is but one. 
The variations between the three warrant scarcely more 
than the inference that possibly in the Folio we can now 
and then detect the revising hand of the aiithor.* In the 
pettier variations it is most probable that merely differ- 
ences in the skill of the compositors are concerned. 

The Folio is in this play without stage directions for 
scene setting^s or a list of the dramatis persoiut. These 
were first supplied by Rowe and supplemented by other 
editors, chiefly by Capell. 
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UTERARY ILLUSTRATIONS 

Act I 

Scene i. 8-g. Step-dame y .. Long nvithering out ayong 
mans re^enne^w: This resembles, as Halliwell points out, 
Drant*s translation (1567) of Horace ('Epist.,* I. i. 21): 
* Slow seames the yeare unto the warde Which houlden 
downe must be. In custodie of stepdame straite, — Slowe 
slydes the time to me.* To the original Whalley had 
already called attention in 1 748 : < Ut piget annus Pupillis^ 
quos dura premit custodia matrum^ Sic mibi tarda fiuunt 
ingrataque tempora,^ Warburton objected that nvitbering 
out was bad English, but Steevens settled the question by 
showing that Chapman used the same expression in his 
translation of the < Iliad/ iv. 528: 'There the goodly 
plant lies ivitbering out his grace/ 

13. Notu bent: Rowe*s emendation, Nrw-bent, has been 
generally accepted by the editors. It is amply supported 
by the nict Dyce mentions, that nofw was a frequent mis- 
print for netVy as well as by the consideration that The- 
seus and Hippolyta would hardly be holding their con- 
versation an hour or two before sunrise, as they must 
needs do to call attention to a waning moon notu bent in 
heaven; but the emendation does not solve the principal 
mystery of the passage, namely, how a new moon could 
furnish a moonlight night for the wedding, as, according 
, to Quince and the Calendar, it did (III. i. 55). Pos- 
sibly not a new moon, but a new phase of the moon, 
might be spoken of as < another moon* in the informal 
Elizabethan mode of speech. The next phase of a cres- 
cent moon might be looked forward to as yielding light 
for the wedding night — that is, when it had completed its 
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first quarter. Fleay suggests that, in arranging the play 
for the problematical court production, omissions were 
made that disturbed the time analysis, and in the case of 
the confusion as to the moon^s age, the new moon of the 
first lines was probably an afterthought. On the whole, 
the suggestion of Hunter that Shakespeare, like Homer, 
sometimes nods is the more convincing. 

14. solemnities: This probably refers to the ceremonial 
celebration of the nuptials, as Furness suggests, and as 
the law use of the term solemnity confirms, * the formality 
necessary to make a thing done valid,* familiar to us 
in the expression *to solemnize a marriage.* However 
this may be, Shakespeare seems to have been put in mind 
of the word by Chaucer. According to * The Knightes 
Tale,* Theseus * weddede the queen Ipolita, And brought 
here hoom with him in his contr^. With moche glorie and 
gret solempniti^i and again: <Duk Theseus, and al his 
companye. Is comen hom to Athenes his cite, With alle 
bljTs and gret solempnit^.* 

19. companion: Because this word was sometimes used 
in Shakespeare* s day, and by Shakespeare himself (see 
«Mer. Wives,* HI. i. 1085 *Jul. Caes.,* IV. iii. 155} 
* 2 Hen. IV,* II. iv. 122), as a term of familiarity or con- 
tempt, as we use fillotv now, it has been supposed to be 
so used here. The sehse of the passage hardly seems to 
require this meaning, for the word was quite as frequently 
used in Shakespeare* s day to mean one who accompanies 
another (see Murray). What Theseus objects to is having 
melancholy accompany their festivities. 

I9> 23. pompe: In Greek festivals a principal part of the 
ceremony was the icofiicY) (pompe), or spectacular proces- 
sion. Furness thinks that Funerals, with its imagery of 
long processions, suggested pompe here in its classic sense. 

ao. / ivoo^d tbee ivitb my snvor^: Compare with « The 
Knightes Tale*: <And certes, if it nere to long to 
heere, I wolde han told you fully the manere. How 
wonnen was the reg^e of Femynye By Theseus, and 
by his chivalrye; And of the g^ete bataille for the nones 
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Bjrtwix Athenes and the Amazones; And how asegid 
was Ypolita, The faire hardy quyen of Cithea; And of 
the feste that was at hire weddynge/ 

a6. Duke: The use of this title was common in our 
early literature for any great leader. The word had not 
then lost the signification of its origin in the Latin dux, 
duciSy a leader. 

35. ms man bath brwitcb^d: In the other Folios the 
rhythm of this line is mended by the omission of man. 
Theobald suggested nvitcb^d for benvitcb*d. Each has 
had a following among the editors. The first is to be 
preferred, not only because the authority is earlier, but 
because the contrast, between the two men may be made 
more emphatic by leaving out the second man, 

39* faining <voice, ... faining lo^es Rowe*s change 
here to feigning^ followed by most of the editors, has 
been characterized by Hunter as injudicious, a decision 
put beyond question by Fumess, who considers the origi- 
nal word, used in its not unusual sense of loving, long- 
ing, yearning, much better for the meaning than the idea 
that Lysandefs ardent love had any note of falseness in it. 

40. stolne tbe impression of her fantasie: As W. A. 
Wright puts it, < secretly stamped his image on her 
imagination,* or, rather, preempted her faculty for being 
impressed as wax is by a mold. 

52. according to our La<w: Warburton states, and has 
been copied in every edition down to Rolfe^s and the 
Temple edition, that there was a law of Solon* s which 
gave parents absolute power of life and death over their 
children. <So,* he adds, <it suited the poet* s purpose 
well enough to suppose the Athenians had it before.* 
Neither Plutarch nor Diogenes mention any such law in 
their Lives of Solon — the chief sources of information in 
regard to Solon; nor do Grote or Thirlwall, the chief 
historians of Greece, mention it; nor is there any mention 
of such a law of Solon* s in any study of Greek law we 
have been able to consult. In the first place, it was not 
the parents, but the father, who had control over not only 
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his children but his wife, and, in the second place, all the 
authorities agree in saying that the father could neither 
sell his children into slavery, nor had he power of life and 
death over them. Thirlwall remarks that the ^ther had 
the absolute disposal of his daughter in Homeric days, 
though the marriage contract did not seem to be regarded 
in the light of a bargain or sale. * 

74. to dye the deaths Shakespeare habitually uses this 
expression of judicial punishment, as it is also used in the 
Bible (see Matthew xv. 4V W. A. Wright shows that 
the phrase was generally but not uniformly used in this 
way, quoting, by way of illustration, Sackville^s < Induc- 
tion,* 1. 55, where it is merely intensive: <It taught me 
well all earthly things be borne to dye the death.* < Meas. 
for Meas.,' II. iv. 1795 * Ant and Cleo.,' IV. xiv. 345 
*Cymb.,' IV. ii. 13a. 

79-80. Nunne^ .. Cioister metvfds North, in his trans- 
lation of Plutarch's <Life of Theseus,' as pointed out by 
Wright, used the word Nunne, North evidently meant 
by it the Pythia, or priestess of Apollo at Delphi, whose 
duty it was to give forth the Oracle. The priestesses, 
though in later times married women, were at first virgins, 
and it was probably this &ct that caused North to speak 
of 'a Nunne of the temple '$ but when Shakespeare 
adopted that word and used it in connection with the 
later religious conception of a virgin, vowed to religion, 
in shady Cloister metvfd^ it loses any possible appropri- 
ateness to the time of Theseus. * Ven. and Ad.,' 1. 752. 

8a. faint: Half-hearted, or, as Rolfe explains, * without 
feeling or fervor.' Fumess suggests, on the other hand, 
that the hymns sound faint to the ears of men outside. 
Theseus is really trying to make Hermia realize how dull 
and undesirable such a life would be, and presents it 
from his point of view. The hymns would necessarily 
seem faint to him and therefore half-hearted on her part. 
•Tim. of Ath.,' III. i. 55. 

^4. pilgrimage: Latin peregrinus, a traveler, a for- 
eigner. This word usually carries with it the idea of a 
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shrine or objective point toward which the pilgrim is 
journeying, but in its more general sense it means simply 
a journeying (of a stranger or foreigner), and is so used in 
the Bible, as Wright notes, where it signifies, as here, the 
journey through life (see Genesis xlvii. 9 : * The days 
of the years of my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty 
years*). < As You,' III. ii. 130. 

85. eartblier bappie: This simple expression, which means 
just what it says (more earthly happy), has been produc- 
tive of much comment, merely because of the unusual 
form of the comparative in eartblier. Johnson thought 
eartblier harsh, and wondered nobody had suggested ear- 
Her, which, as a matter of fact. Pope had already done. 
Steevens thought eartbly would be )>etter. Capell and 
Knight suggested eartblie. Knight remarking that it was 
easy to see the r had been transposed. Dyce thought 
earthy bappier would be more correct, and, to cap the 
climax, J. F. Marsh (< Notes and Qu.,' 5th, x. 243, 1 878) 
thinks it impossible to make sense of the passage, because 
more earthly happiness is assumed to be the preferable 
state, which is a reductio ad absurdum. He conjectured 
that the right word was perhaps eatblier (more easily) or 
ratbelier (earlier). In opposition to these emenders of 
the text. Hunter, though declaring it perhaps one of 
Shakespeare's < unfiled expressions,' thought the meaning 
sufficiently clear. He objected to Capell' s reading, eartb- 
lie, that it was against authority, that nothing was to be 
gained by it, that if there was any difference in meaning 
it was a deterioration, and that it spoils the melody. Hal> 
liwell took another step by remarking that eartblier is 
merely the comparative adjective, like amplier, used by 
Milton, and <u;iW/Vr, which occurs in <Temp.,' II. i. 25; 
and R. G. White has, it is to be hoped, put an end to 
any further useless expenditure of breath on the subject 
by denouncing Capell' s change as * little less than bar- 
barous. There is no better adjective than earthly, and 
none which can be better made comparative or superla- 
tive.' 
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89-91. 'uirgim Patent ... to gi*ve so^eraigmty: This may 
imply an allusion, then readily understood, to the * letters 
patent* issued by Queen Elizabeth in 1584 (the originals 
given in <Purchas Hb Pilgrimes,* iv. 1683^4) to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, granting lum sovereig^nty in her name 
over the virgin lands of the New World, which he reached 
in the same year, and named in honor of the Virgin Queen. 

94. botui offelUnvsbip: A high ideal of marriage, not 
only ahead of Greek. society, but ahead of Shakespeare* s 
time. 

98-99. Or on Dianois Altar to protest^ etc, i Although 
Diana (Greek, Artemis) was in poetry a virgin goddess, 
and there are mjrths telling of the virgin nymphs that at- 
tended her, there was no religious cult in which she was 
worshiped as a virgin, nor did maidens vow to remain 
virgins in her honor. In very ancient times there were 
certain rules of monastic severity and chastity imposed 
upon the priest and priestess of Artemis in her worship in 
the Arcadian Orchomenos, but later even the priestess 
was a married woman. Shakespeare, of course, knew 
nothing of such distinctions discovered by modem schol- 
arship, and very naturally mingled the id^ of Diana as 
the virgin goddess attended by virgin nymphs with the 
austerity of medieval monasticism, Chaucer again fur- 
nishing a partial suggestion. He describes in < The Knightes 
Tale* how Emily desired to remain a maid with the 
help of Diana: < My maidenhead thou keep and well con- 
serve. And while I live, a maid I will thee serve.* 

zz6. Nedars: No source for this name has been dis- 
covered. It has been suggested by Walker that it might 
be a printer* s mistake for * Nestor,* which Dyce thinks un- 
likely. Fumess thinks it may be a reminiscence of an 
older play, if there is one, upon which this was founded, 
but inclines rather to the opinion that it is a familiar ref- 
erence 'designed merely to give vividness.* 

Z34. nuptialls This word always appears in the Folios 
in the singular, which is now obsolete. In < Othello,* II. 
ii. 9, the Quartos, however, have the plural. 
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137. Maneti This should, of course, be the plural ma- 
Hint of the Latin verb maneOf manere, mansi, mansum^ 
to remain. Manet is used throughout the Folio, often, 
but not always, for manent, 

141. Biteemi: Johnson, who took this word to mean 
biJtonv upom them, has been followed by a number of 
editors suggesting similar meaning^s. The authority 
may be added of Murray, who gives this passage in illus- 
tration of the meanings 'vouchsafe^ accord^ g^^^U ^0*~ 
cede^ from the obsolete English word teem^ to think (it, a 
word related, according to Skeat, to the Anglo-Saxon 
suffix tjmi^ time, fit. The freer interpretations of Pope, 
' to pour down upon,* and of Dyce, ' to give in stream- 
ing abundance,* better satisfy poetic demands and are not 
without their sanction in other meaning^ and derivations 
of the word tamf as given by Skeat, namely, from toom, 
empty, and from teamf a family. The word occurs in 
Golding*s Ovid, familiar to Shakespeare. Compare its 
only other use in Shakespeare, 'Ham.,* I. ii. 151. 

14a. For ought: The remaining Folios begin this line, 
Hermia^for ougbt, a reading which, in spite of Hunter* s 
well-taken ground that the passage would gain by it in 
'point and pathos,* as great effect might be g^ven to the 
name by a skilful actor, is less authoritative than the 
iigb me of the earlier Quartos, which the most recent edi- 
tions have adopted. 

146. too high to be entbraPd to love: In order to keep up 
the antitheses, Theobald adopted the reading lotv for lovei 
thus Hermia is made to answer to the first as well as to 
the other two complaints of Lysander. He further con- 
firms this reading by references to similar sentiments 
found in <Ven. and Ad.,* stanza 190: 'Sorrow on 
love hereafter shall attend, ... Find sweet beginning but 
unsavory end, Ne*er settled equally to high or low.* 

X4g« cboise of merit: A choice based, not upon the spon- 
taneous recognition of love, but upon qualities which 
others recommend as proper for a lover. Knight, while 
arguing that the change to merit in the Folios fromfriends 
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in the Quartos could not be accidental, considered the 
Folio reading so much more recondite that he would not 
adopt it. White experienced similar difficulties, and after 
retaining merit in his first edition chang^ to friends in 
the second. The Cambridge editors are positive that 
the Folios are wrong; on the other hand. Dr. Fumess 
argues in favor of merit. Whether the change resulted 
from accident or intention, the authority of the First Folio 
may surely stand sponsor for a reading so much richer in 
suggestion than the commonplace ^/»</j. 

153. momentarie: The majority of the editors adopt 
momentanff the reading of the Quartos. The two forms 
were used indiscriminately in Shakespeare* s day, and, 
according to Wright, momentany seems to have been the 
earlier, from French momentaine^ Latin momentaneus. 
This is the solitary example of its use in Shakespeare, 
and upon this ground Knight preferred momentaty^ which 
occurs in four others of the plays. 

I54« S^ft as a sbadonv^ short as any dreamei Com- 
pare with Job viii. 9: «For we are but of y^'sXxxA2Ly ^ and 
know nothing, because our days upon earth are a 
shadow,* and xx. 8 : < He shall fly away as a dream, 
and shall not be found.* Shakespeare* s imagery may 
have been taken from these passages, as Halliwell sug- 
gests, though they are of a sort that might occur to any 
poetical observer of natural facts. <Rom. and Jul.,* 
II. V. 7. 

169-170. These lines make better sense by being trans- 
posed, as Johnson proposed. The only editors, how- 
ever, to adopt the correction were Keightley and Hudson. 

173. the sharpe Athenian La*w: Possibly Shakespeare 
here had in mind the enforcing at that time of English 
laws forbidding marriages without bans. 

175. a league: That is, a mile, if the reference to the 
'palace wood* in the next scene, described as <a mile 
without the town,* be taken as proof, as Halliwell sug- 
gests. He states that the league was variously estimated, 
sometimes being equal to a mile and a half. 
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177. To do observance fir a mome of May: Compare 
Chaucer* s 'The Knightes Tale*: 'And for to doon his 
observaunce to May.* The May-day observances in am- 
cient aund medieval times were many amd various. Prob- 
ably the allusion here is to the custom of sallying forth 
shortly after midnight on the ist of May, going to a 
neighboring wood accompanied with music and the blow- 
ing of horns, there breaking down branches of trees, 
adorning them with nosegays and crowns of flowers, and 
returning about sunrise. The doors and windows were 
then decorated with these woodland trophies. These 
customs may be traced back to the Roman Floralia and 
the Druidic feasts in honor of the god Bel, and still 
farther to the festivals celebrated in India and Egypt at the 
time of the spring equinox in honor of the renewal of life. 

181. best arronv: Cupid is described in Ovid, ' Met.,* i. 
466, as having two arrows. Compare GoIding*s trans- 
lation: 'tone causeth Love, the tother doth it shake. 
That causeth love, is all of golde with point full sharpe 
and bright. That chaseth love is blunt, whose Steele 
with leaden head is dight.* The idea was perfectly fa- 
miliar to the poets of the time. See Spenser, ' Colin 
Clout*! 'Then got he bow and shafts of gold and 
lead * ; Sidney* s ' Arcadia * : ' But arrowes two, and tipt 
with gold or lead * \ ' King*s Quair * : ' And with the first 
that headed is of gold he smites soft.* 

195. loadstarres: The north star, or pole-star, was 
called the lodestar, from the Anglo-Saxon lad^ a way — 
the star that guides. The magnet is also called a lode- 
stone, either because it leads iron or because it guides 
the sailors, as Johnson explains. There is probably the 
added thought here that Hermia*s eyes had the irresistibly 
attractive power which the pole-star has for the needle or 
the magnet for iron. The figure is not an unfrequent one; 
for exsunple, Steevens quotes 'The Spanish Tragedy*: 
' Led by the loadstar of her heavenly looks,* and ' The 
Battle of Alcazar* (1594): 'The loadstar and the honor 
of our line.* Compare 'Lucrece,* 1. 179. 
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199. Tma- HBtrds h Scvcnl attcmpls kave 

tojasdfytlBsroiiiBgof tlMOq-aad iF. Ksigl* 
tkooghl tkM hj iaciiwmg Yma- mmrds Itmick^fnrt Her- 
mam. m parcatlicsB tlM mfawiiig would be aiftclligible» 
namcljy that Hdcaai can catch tlM words of Hcmui, as is 
shows by her irring the woidySnrr as Hermia had dot} 
but bdbfe she goes, she would also catch her voice and 
intoml i n e, etc CoDier says the meawiiig is * that Hekiiai 
only catches the wofds and not the voice of Hermia.^ 
Akhoi^ ereiy editor except CoDier (and this only m 
his fint edition) has adopted Hanmer^'s emendation, Ymn 
mjtmid 1 cmtcb^ it appears that the early reading is snS- 
cicntly intelligible — if indeed it is not actually better — 
and might well be retained, or <mly changed to the 
extent of transposing the comma at the end of the 
to alter Hermia. 

S03. lU: Lettsom thought the frequent use of t/Sr for 
ide in Shakespeare was not an idiom but a misprint, but 
Dyce shows that our ancestors frequently used 'wiil where 
we should now say tjomttd, 

aij. nmu tfmime: The adoption by nearly all the edi- 
tors of the reading of the i Q. , nufamh 9fmim€^ seems thor- 
oughly justified by the argument of Capell that Helena 
replies < would thsit &ult were mine.* The demonstrative 
thai seems clearly to refer to a fault previously men- 
tioned. In order to avoid all appearance of triumph 
over Hermia, Helena, according to Johnson, bids her not 
consider the power of pleasing anything to be much 
envied, since it has brought her nothing but the loss of 
happiness, and, as Deighton adds, Athens has become 
a place of torture to her, for as long as she remained in it 
she could not marry Lysander. 

22a. Pbigbe: From the Greek Pboibi^ feminine of 
PboiboSf bright, a name given to the moon as sister of 
Pboibos Apollo^ constantly used by Spenser, and by Gold- 
ing in his translation of Ovid. 

aa8. faint Primrose beds: There is no way of determin- 
ing whether the word faint refers to the color or the per- 
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fume of the primrose, except the taste of the reader, as 
Steevens intimated. 

229. jfweidi 232. strange companions: The emendations 
here to snveet and stranger companies made by Theobald 
are based upon arg^uments so convincing that, with a few 
exceptions, the editors since have adopted them. He 
says: 'This whole scene is strictly in rhyme, and that it 
deviates I am persuaded is owing to the ignorance of the 
first, and the inaccuracy of the later editors; I have, 
therefore, ventured to restore the rhymes as I make no 
doubt but the poet first gave them. Stveet was easily 
corrupted into siveld because that made an antithesis to 
Emptying; and strange companions our editors thought was 
plain English, but stranger companies a little quaint and 
unintelligible. Our author elsewhere uses the substan- 
tive stranger adjectively, and companies to signify com-- 
panions (see "Rich. II," I. iii. 145; "Hen. V," I. 
i. 61).* Halliwell retains the Folio reading on the ground 
that the participle Emptying corroborates the old reading 
s*weitd, and the comparative as applied to companions b 
pointless. He also points out that in a previous speech 
of Hermia^s the lines all rhyme except the first three, and 
on Theobald* s theory these should be altered to rhyme. 
Theobald also retained the reading of aRowe, counsells for 
counsel^ which unnecessary emendation Capell dropped. 

246-247. Things base .. forme and dignity: Furness 
quotes Green, 'Emblem Writers,* who sees a resem> 
blance in these lines to an emblem engraved by De Passe 
in 1596, illustrating the apothegm, *Perpolit in cultum 
paulatim tempus amorem,^ The illustration represents 
Cupid watching a bear which is licking her cub into 
shape, and has stanzas in Latin and French: ' Ursa no- 
Hfumfertur lamhendo fingere foetum Paulatim et formam^ 
quae decet^ ore dare; Sic dominam, ut <valde sic cruda 
sit aspera Amator Blanditiis sensim mollet et obsequio.^ 
* Peu a peu, Ceste masse de cbair, que toute ourse faonne 
En la leschant se forme a son commencement. Par ser^vir: 
par flatter^ par complaire en aymant, V amour rude a 
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tabor J f a la fin sefaformeJ* Little by little this mass of 
fleshy which the she-bear fashions by licking it, was formed 
from the beginning. By serving, by flattering, by hu- 
moring in loving, love rude at first is in the end fashioned. 

249. Cupid painted blinde: The Eros or Cupid of the 
Greeks and Latins, son of Venus, was g^radually evolved 
out of the fancies of poets. At first an abstraction, he 
appears fully individualized in Euripides, who describes 
him as the 'tyrant of men.* In art his image develops 
from a rude three-cornered stone to a beautiful young boy 
winged and with bows and arrows, but never blind or 
blindfolded until post-classical times. Just when the 
conception of a blind Cupid arose is uncertain. It was, 
perhaps, not earlier than Boccaccio, who, in the * Geneal- 
ogy of the Gods,* speaks of his eyes being covered with 
bands that lovers may not know whither they are going, 
and, distinguishing nothing, may be led by passion only. 
According to Douce, its first appearance in English litera- 
ture is in Chaucer* s translation of the 'Roman de la 
Rose* : 'The god of love, blind as a stone.* It is, how- 
ever, not in the original. In 'The Knightes Tale,* to 
which Shakespeare was indebted for various suggestions 
in this play, Chaucer, describing Cupid, sa3rs: 'Upon 
his shoulders winges had he two: And blind he was as 
it is often seen; A bow he bare, and arrows bright and 
keen.* By Shakespeare* s time the conception had, how- 
ever, become very familiar, for Exlward Kirke, in his 
' Glossc * on ' The Shepheardcs Calendar * (i 579)9 says of 
Love that he ' is described of the Poetes to be a boye, 
always fresh and lustie: blindfolded, because he maketh 
no difference of personages.* Among the great paintings 
of Venus and Cupid, that of Titian (about 1565), now 
in the Borghese Gallery, represents Venus blindfolding 
the eyes of Cupid, while another Cupid whispers to her 
over her shoulder. 

263. deere ixpences This is explained by most com- 
mentators to mean that the information Helena intends 
to give Demetrius will be a bitter bargain for her, since 
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it will help him to a sight of her rival. Steevensy how- 
ever, thought it referred to Demetrius and meant, ' It will 
cost him much (be a severe restraint on his feelings) to 
make even so slight a return for my communication.* 

Scene it. 14. Marty: This exclamation is thought to 
be derived from the old custom of swearing by the Virgin 
Mary. 

14* lamentable Comedy: This may have been a fling, as 
Steevens thinks, at the title-page of the old play < Cam- 
byses * : 'A lamentable Tragedy mixed full of pleasant 
mirth, conteyning the life of Cambises, King of Percia,* 
etc., by Thomas Preston (1561). 

ao. Wea'veri It appears to have been customary for 
mechanics to take to the stage in Shakespeare* s day, if 
we may judge from a bill transcribed by G. H. Over- 
end in the Transactions of the New Shakspere Society 
(1877—79), addressed to Cardinal Wolsey as Chancellor, 
wherein is contained the < complaint of one George Mailer, 
a glazier, against Thomas Arthur, a tailor, whom he had 
undertaken to train as a player.* 

26. gallantly: Collier prefers the reading of the Qq., 
gallant^ because, though less grammatical, it is more char- 
acteristic of Quince { but R. G. White declares that 
Peter Quince always speaks correctly, and that purely 
grammatical blunders are rarely, if ever, put into the 
mouths of Shakespeare* s characters, because, grammatical 
forms not being altogether settled, burlesque effects could 
not be gained in this way. 

3i« restyet: As here used, yet means * now,* and, as 
Staunton says, the placing of a comma after rest in the 
later editions is due to ignorance of this once frequent 
use of the word. < Meas. for Meas.,* III. ii. 173. 

3a. Erclesi Hercules seems to have been a well-known 
character on the stage in Shakespeare* s day. As early 
as 1 581 a translation of a play, 'Hercules,* by Seneca, 
was published, and frequent allusions to Hercules are 
recorded, the earliest of which is that cited by Malone in 
Greene* s * Groat* s-worth of Wit* (1592), where a player 
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who is introduced says, <The twelve labors of Hercules 
have I terribly thundered on the stage.* Others are a 
mention in Henslow*s diary of a play (acted in 1595) by 
Martin Slaughter called < Hercules *$ an entry in a list of 
properties of the < Mask of Greek Worthyes,* written in 
the time of Edward VI, < a great clobb for one of them 
representing Hercules, iiij. s/$ in Sidney* s 'Arcadia,* 
< leaning his hands upon his bill, and his chin upon his 
hands, with the voyce of one that playeth Hercules in a 
play.* 

3a. teare a Cat: There are references in other old plays 
that show this allusion was a ^miliar one in Shakespeare* s 
day. * The Isle of Gulls * (1606) has: * I had rather hear 
two such jests, than a whole play of such Tear-cat thun- 
derclaps.* In * Histriomastix * (16 10), a captain says to 
a company of players, 'Sirrah, this is you that would 
rend and tear a cat upon the stage*; and in Middleton*s 

* The Roaring Girl,* a character called Tearcat says, * I 
am called by those who have seen my valour, Tearcat.* 
It is supposed by Exiwards to be a burlesque upon Her- 
cules* s killing a lion. 

32-33. all split; A favorite expression, judging from con- 
temporary allusions; according to Halliwell, nautical in its 
origin, as shown in the following examples: Beaumont 
and Fletcher, « Wild-Goose Chase * : * I love a sea-voyage, 
and a blustring tempest, and let all split*; Taylor the 
Water Poet' s * Workes* : * Some ships beare so great a sayle, 
that they beare their masts by the boord and make all 
split againe * ; Greene, < Never too Late* t < As the Mar- 
nners say, a man would have thought al would have split 
againe.* Farmer also calls attention to < two roaring 
boys that made all split* in Beaumont and Fletcher's 

* Scornful Lady.* 

33-35. the raging ... Fatest Theobald said of these 
lines: < I presume this to be either a quotation from some 
fustian old play, or a ridicule on some bombastic rants, 
very near resembling a direct quotation.* Since his day 
possible sources for the lines have been suggested in 
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the opening lines of Sencca*s pby * Hercules * (see note L 
31): *0 Lorde of ghortes! iffaose fyrye Ibsbe Tbit fofth 
thy hande doth shake. Doth cause the tremhiing lodges 
twajrne. Of Phcebus* cane to shake. Raygne icachlesse 
nowe: in erery place Thy peace procurde I haTe, Aloffe 
where Nereus lookes up lande, Empalde in winding wawe. * 
Also, * The roring rocks have quaking sturd. And none 
thereat hath pushtj Hell gioummy gates I have biast oape. 
Where grisly ghosts all husht Have stood.* In Giffoid*s 
*A Posieot Gilloflowers* (isSo): <The raged [ragged] 
rocks with rumbling no3rse doe rore*; in Whitney* s 

* Emblems * (15S6): * And shakes the shore, and ragged 
rockes doth rente.* 

39* BelU'wes-memden It seems to have been generally ac- 
cepted that Steevens was correct in stating that a beUtFwtM^ 
«r^»<i>r was one who had the care of organs, r^;alsy etc He 
mentions a man of the same profession in Ben Jonson*s 

* Masque of Paui*8 Anniversary,* but, as Fumess points 
out, this man* 8 bellows were of the ordinary kind. 

44-45. let not mee play a luoman^ etc.: Although occa- 
sional instances of women* s appearance on the stage 
occurred early in the seventeenth century, their parts were 
usually taken by boys and young men until after the 
Restoration. Johnson remarks that this passage shows 
how the place of women was supplied. If they had not 
a young man who could perform the part, with a &ce 
that might pass for feminine, the character was acted in 
a mask, which was at that time a part of a lady*s dress, 
so much in use that it did not give any unusual appear- 
ance to the scene } and he that could modulate his voice 
in a female tone might play the woman very success- 
fully. 

49. Tbisne: Opinion is divided as to whether this is a 
blunder of Bottom* s or the printer* s for Thisbie, or whether 
the word means * in this way.* The fact that the words 
are printed in italics in the old editions has led to their 
being thought to stand for the proper name Tbisbiei but 
W. A. Wright* s argument is a good one, that, as Bottom 
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has the name right m the very next line, it seems more 
probable that Tbisne means 'in this way.* This is sup- 
ported by the &cts that tbissen is given in Wright* s 
* Provincial Dictionary * as equivalent to * in this manner * ; 
and tbissens is so used in Norfolk. Dr. Fumess quotes 
from Mrs. Centlivre's * Platonick Lady* (i 707). Mrs. 
Dowdy * enters drest extravagantly in French Night 
Cloaths and Furbelows,* aund says, * If old Roger Dowdy 
were alive and zeen me thisen, he wou*d swear I was 
going to fly away.* 

57-58. Tbisbies motber; 61. Pjframus fatber ... Tbis- 
biesfatbtr : These parts do not appear in the play when 
it is given before Duke Theseus. 

75* evety motbers sonne: This is a very ancient phrase, 
interesting examples of its use being cited by Halliwell 
from the Thornton MS. in Lincoln Cathedral (i 5th cen- 
tury): * And he and his oste umbylapped alle tnadre ene- 
mySy ... and slewe thame ilke a moder sone*; and from 
MS. Cantab, y v. 48: *And woundyt many a modur 
sone.* 

80. sucking Dove: This whimsical blunder, Bailey, en- 
tirely missing the fun of, suggested should be changed 
to sucking doe, 

89-90. straiv-colour beard: In those days it was the 
practice to dye the beard, as many references prove. Some- 
times these dyed beards were called by the name of 
scriptural personages, derived, according to Halliwell, 
from the colors they had in the tapestries; thus, in the 
'Insatiate Countess* (16 13): 'I ever thought by his red 
beard he would prove a Judas * ; in < Blurt, Master Con- 
stable* (1602): 'a goodly, long, thick Abraham-col- 
our* d beard.* Compare *Mer. Wives,* I. iv. 24. 

90. graine: A dye made from a small insect of the genus 
Coccus J which frequents a species of oak, and when dried 
looks like little seeds; hence its name grain^ from Latin 
granum, French graine^ a seed. It is also called in the 
arts kermes, from the Persian or Arabic name of the in- 
sect. Various reddish shades are made from it, like those 
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from the murex of Tyre. The word is frequently used 
in Chaucer, Milton, and other poets; for example, in 
* II Penseroso/ * All in a robe of darkest grain * refers 
to a color. Furthermore, the color obtained from g^rain 
was a fast color, and from this fact the term came to be 
used of any color that endured well. Marsh infers that 
< Bottom* s phrase, purple in graine, signifies a color ob- 
tained from kermes, and doubtless rdkn to a hair-dye 
of that material.* From Bottom* s having given the 
color as purple it would seem that in graine was used by 
him in its secondary sense. (See ' Lectures,* by Marsh, 
p. 67, quoted by Fumess.) Compare 'Errors,* III. ii. 
1 125 *Tw. Night,* I. V. 234. 

92. French-crotune coloured: The color of a gold 
coin. There is a play upon words in Quince* s answer, 
which refers to the baldness of men in France produced 
by a disease supposed to be prevalent there. 

103. obscenely: Deighton thinks Bottom means seemly. 
Grey that he means obscurely. That he tried to use a 
big word, and hit upon one ludicrous in that place, is all 
that need be settled. 

zo6* ifoU or cut bomf-stringst A proverbial phrase, 
meaning < no matter what happens.* Capell explains that it 
was bom in tlie days of archery i 'When a party was 
made at butts [archery], assurance of meeting was given 
in the words of that phrase, the sense of the person using 
them being that he would "hold** or keep promise, or 
they might <<cut his bowstrings,** demolish him for an 
archer.* 

Act II 

Scene i. 4. Abbott has pointed out that four-accent 
verse is seldom used by Shakespeare except when fairies, 
witches, or other strange beings are speaking. The me- 
ter is generally trochaic, interspersed with iambic and 
other variations. Compare * Temp.,* *Mer. Wives,* and 
«Macb.' 
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5, 6. tbrougb: This form and that in the iQ., tborougbf 
are used interchangeably in Shakespeare according to the 
rhythm required. 

7. Moons: To make the meter regular Steevens prints 
this Moones^ the Saxon genitive case, many examples of 
which may be found in early English poets. White and 
Hudson adopted moony. Guest, however, considers no 
change necessary, but scans the line with a pause on 
moons to supply the unaccented syllable, and cites exam- 
ples of such irregularity in meter from Bums^s <Lucy * x 
*0 wat ye wha^st in yon town,* and from Moore* s 
< Melodies* : < While gazing on the moon*s light.* 

7. sphere: It is to be remembered that in Shakespeare* s 
time the Ptolemaic system was still believed in, and sphere 
here means the hollow crystalline globe in which the moon 
was set. Each planet had its own sphere, and all were swung 
around the earth, immovable in the center, every twenty- 
four hours by the outer sphere called the prtmum mobile, 

8. demj her orbs: The fairy orbs are the actual circles 
of dark-green grass (from six to twelve feet in diameter) 
frequently seen in old pasture-fields, due, according to the 
most recent scientific opinion, to the growth of a species of 
fungi, Agaricus orcades^ which, producing an excess of 
nitrogen, causes the grass to g^ow more vigorously. In 
the folk-lore of Shakespeare* s day, however, they were 
supposed to be made by tlie fairies, who, dancing in cir- 
cles or rounds upon the grass, dried it up and then wa- 
tered it, so that it grew with especial vigor. Johnson 
compares Drayton* s <Nymphidia*t *And in their 
courses make that round In meadows and in marshes 
found. Of them so calPd the Fairy ground.* Douce 
also tells of a superstition that 'when the damsels of 
old gathered the May-dew on the grass, which they made 
use of to improve their complexions, they left undisturbed 
such of it as they perceived on the fairy rings, apprehen- 
sive that the fairies should in revenge destroy tlieir beauty. 
Nor was it reckoned safe to put their foot within the rings, 
lest they should be liable to the ^ries* power.* One com- 
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r, Bdl, snggcrts tkM tlM 'atcatkai mobs nthcr 
to point to gathering the dew fior tlM c|iieai to wash Imt fiice 
in — a powdfiil means of contimial youth.* The text cer- 
tainly does not say any mofc than that the £ury*s duty 
was to water the queen's orbs. 

9. ne C»'w slips tallf her pauwmers beet Queen Eliza- 
beth had a guard of Bhy military courtiers^ called pen- 
sioners, chosen from the tadlest and handsomest men of good 
fimifly to be found. They were <lrcssed in gorgeous i^parel, 
adorned with gold and jewels^ hence their rescmbUnce to 
the bright-yellow cowslip, tall in comparison with feiries, 
though from a mortal's point of view the true English 
cowslip has a rather short stem rising from the root-leaves, 
with an umbel of small cup-like flowers. Johnson calk 
attention to the £ict that the cowslip was a frvorite among 
the Curies, quoting Drayton's < Nymphidia * : * And for 
the Queen a fitting bower, Quoth he, is that fiur cowslip- 
flower. On Hipcut-hill that groweth; In all your train 
there's not a fay That ever went to gather May But 
she hath made it in her way The tallest there that grow- 
eth.' Compare *Mer. Wives,* II. ii. 77. 

zo. spiffs: There is a spot of deeper color at the base 
of each petal of a cowslip. ^Cymbeline,* II. ii. 77: 
*A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops Fthe 
bottom of a cowslip.' 

24. a pearU in every anuslips earei The custom of 
wearing pearls in the ears is alluded to, abo the old be- 
lief that the dewdrop is the beginning of the pearl. 
Halliwell quotes *The History of Jewels' (1675) to the 
effect that naturalists say: < Pearl is ingendred of the dew 
of Heaven in those parts of the earth where it is most 
pure and serene, and the cockle opening at the first rayes 
of the sun to receive those precious drops, plungeth into 
the sea with its booty, and conceives in its shell the pearl 
which resembles the heavens, and imitateth its clearness.' 
Pliny, as noted by Furness, asserts that pearls originate 
from dew (see Holland's trans., Booke IX. chap. xxxv.). 
A. similar sulusion, pointed out by Steevcns, occurs in the 
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comedy of ' The Wisdome of Doctor DodjrpoU * (i 596): 
«'Twas I tint led yoii through the painted meades. 
Where the light faines daunst upon the flowers. Hang- 
ing on every leaf an orient pearle.* 

15- Loin From the Welsh Uob^ a dolt, lubber (see 
Skeat). As such an explanation seems hardly i^plicable 
to the sprightly Puck, various suggestions have been 
made, from which may be selected Thomas, who regards 
IjA as probably a well-established fairy epithet, in proof of 
which he cites a passage from ' The Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle,* in which a witch* s giant son is called Loh^ 
lie-fy-tbe-firei also Grimm, who mentions a remarkable 
document, dated 149s, in which Bishop Gebhard of 
Halberstadt complains of the reverence paid to a spirit 
called den gnden lMnn\ Staunton, who thinks Loh no 
more than a name for clown or fool, and not necessarily 
denoting inactivity of either body or mind; R. G. White, 
who thinks it is used to denote the contrast between the 
little fairy and the more robust Puck. 

2a. ebangeling: Here used for the child stolen instead 
of for the one lefr in its place. Fairies were in the habit 
of making these exchanges, according to the fairy lore of 
the time, and weird tales are told of the monstrosities they 
lefl behind in the place of the healthy human child. Ti- 
tania seems in this case to have adopted the child for its 
own good, while, in the lore of the day, the mortal 
children were stolen for sacrifices to the devil. 

34>35f36f37* frights ... Skim^ ... labour ... make ... 
make: Various editors have changed these verbs so as to 
agree in person, but, as Abbott has shown, such a change 
of construction to agree with a change in thought is not 
unusual, and in this instance he notes that the transition 
is natural from < Are you not the person who frights?* to 
*Do you not skim?* 

35> 37* Sometimes ... sometime: Both forms of this word 
were used indifferently, and, as White points out, Shake- 
speare was in this instance glided by his instinctive percep- 
tion of euphony. 
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39. HUgMim: In the Haricbn MS. (i6Ss), qa€Ud 
by Halliwell, hobgoblins, or Robin GoodfcUows, are 
thus described: <These kinde of spirits are moie (amilbr 
and domestical then the others, and for some causes to us 
unknown, abode in one place more then in another, so 
that some never almost depart from some particnlar houses, 
as though they were thor proper mansions, making in 
them sundry noises, rumours, mockeries, gawds, and 
jests, without doing any harme at all, and some have 
heard them play at gittems and Jews* harps, and ring 
bells, and make answer to those that call them, and speake 
with certain signes, laughters, and merry gestures, so 
that those of the house come at last to be so familiar and 
well acquainted with them that they fear them not at all. 
But in truth, if they had free power to put in execution 
their mallicious desire, we should finde these pranks of 
theirs not to be jests, but earnest indeed, tending to the 
destruction both of our body and soul, but their power is 
so restrained and tyed that they can passe no frirther then 
to jests and gawds, and if they do any harm at all, it is 
certainly very little, as by experience hath been founde.* 

41-42. To make these into one five-accent line, Johnson 
suggested adding / am before Tbou speak' st aright. Collier 
Fairyi but no change is needed. Lines with four accents, 
as Abbott notes, where there is an interruption in the line, 
are not uncommon. 

46. silly foalis The adoption of the iQ. reading yf//f 
by nearly all the editors may be questioned, since silly in 
the sense of simple is quite satisfactory, as Halliwell and 
Fumess agree in thinking. Fairies were in the habit of as- 
suming the forms of animals. 

54. tailour: This word has given rise to a lively dis- 
cussion, owing to the uncertainty of Johnson* s remark, 
<The custom of crying tailor at a sudden fall backwards 
I think I remember to have observed. He that slips be- 
side his chair falls as a tailor upon his board.* Halliwell, 
finding no verification of this, concludes that ' the expres- 
sion is probably one of contempt, equivalent to thief, 
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and possibly a cormption of the older word tajiard, which 
occurs in the romance of ** Richard Coeur de Liony** where 
two French justices term that sovereigrn, when reviling him, 
a ^^tajlardy** upon which the choleric monarch instantly 
clove the skull of the first and nearly lulled the second.* 

65. Fatty skip: The reading of Theobald, Fairies, has 
been followed by most of the editors, on the ground 
that the final e of Fairies might have bec^ lost in the first 
/ of skip. Capell, however, thinks Titania may have 
been addressing especially the leading fiiiry, and Halliwell 
retains it as being used in the plural sense. 

69. <wast: All the editors adopt the reading of the Qq., 
basif except Keightley, who makes the excellent argu- 
ment that *wast indicates Oberon*s having stolen away 
but once, while the bast of the Qq. impli^ habit. 

70. Corin; 71. Pbillida: These names for shepherd and 
shepherdess, become familiar in pastoral poetry, may have 
been suggested to Shakespeare by a poem in * Tottel^s 
Miscellany* (1557) by Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
called < Harpalus* Complaint of Phillida*s Love bestowed 
on Corin, who loved her not and denied him that loved her.* 

71. pipes of Come: These shepherd pipes are probably 
the same as the classical oaten pipes, from avena, -^, oats, 
which by metonymy became a stem, straw, reed, and 
was used poetically to mean an oaten pipe. Chaucer, in 
* The House of Fame,* refers to the shepherd boys having 
'many flowte and liltyng home. And pipes made of 
grene come.' 

8a. Peregenia: Theobald corrected this to Perigune, 
upon the supposition, probably correct, that Shakespeare got 
the allusion from North's Plutarch, < Life of Theseus.* (See 
reissue of this early translation published by J. M. Dent & Co. , 
London.) She was the daughter of Sinnis, a cmel robber 
and tormentor of passeng^ers in the Corinthian Isthmus. 
Plutarch and Athenseus both agree as to the circumstance 
of Theseus* s ravishing her, and the former of them adds, as 
Diodoms Siculus, Apollodoms, and Pausanias likewise 
tell us, that he killed her father into the bargain. Staun- 
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ton points out the allusion in Plutarch s <This Sinnis had a 
goodly fair daughter called Perigouna, which fled away when 
she saw her father slain: whom he followed and sought 
all about. But she had hidden herself in a grove full of 
certain kinds of wild pricking rushes called stoebe, and wild 
sparage which she simply like a child entreated to hide 
her, as if they had heard, and had sense to understand her: 
promising them with an oath, that if they saved her from 
being found, she would never cut them down, nor burn 
them. But Theseus finding her, called her, and sware by 
his faith he would use her gently, and do her no hurt, nor 
displeasure at all.* 

83. Eagles: A misprint in all the early editions for 
wSgle, a nymph beloved of Theseus, and for whom, some 
writers thought, as Plutarch says, he left Ariadne. < The- 
seus left her because he was in love with another, as by 
these verses should appear : «^gle the Nymph was lov^d 
of Theseus, Who was the daughter of Panopeus.** * 

84. Ariadne: The daughter of Minos. She, as North* s 
Plutarch says, < being fallen infancy with him [Theseus], 
did give him a clue of thread, by the help whereof she 
taught him, how he might easily wind out of the turnings 
and cranks of the Labyrinth.* Plutarch gives several 
accounts of Theseus* s subsequent desertion of her. 

84. Atiopa: North* s Plutarch says: < Philochorus, and 
some others hold opinion, that he [Theseus] went thither 
with Hercules against the Amazons: and that to honor 
his valiantness, Hercules gave him Antiopa the Amazon. 
But the more part of the other historiographers, namely 
Hellanicus, Pherecydes, and Herodotus, do write, that 
Theseus went thither alone, after Hercules* voyage, and 
that he took this Amazon prisoner, which is likeliest to be 
true. For we do not find that any other who went this 
journey with him, had taken any Amazon prisoner besides 
himself. Bion also the Historiographer, this notwith- 
standing saith, that he brought her away by deceit and 
stealth.* 

86. middli Summers spring: This does not seem to 
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mean, as Capefl thought, the spring preceding the mid- 
summer in which the quarrel took place, but the begin- 
ning of the midsummer, several iUustrations in proof of 
which have been given by Steevens and Halliwell. * The 
spring of day,* meaning the beginning of the day, is finind 
in *2, HenrylV,* IV. iv.41. < The dayspring from on high* 
b £uniliar from Luke L 78, and in Churchyard* s * Chari- 
tie* (1595) is *a summer-spring,* meaning the b^^inning 
of summer. 

88. po'ued fotmtaimes Johnson explained this to be a 
fountain paved round the edge with stone, but the more 
likely explanation is given by Henley — a fountain (or 
spring) with a pebbly bed, in opposition to that of a 
rushy brook, which is oozy. 

90. ringUts: Probably Fumess is right in thinking these 
refer to the curls of the fairies rather than to the 9rbs 
described above (1. 8), as Wright thought. 

95* P^' It may be questioned whether the universally 
adopted reading of the Qq.y pelting, canymg with it a tinge 
of contempt, is as good as the Folio, pettj^ — insignificant. 

101. nine mens Morris: A game played by rustic bojrs, 
in which the turf was dug up so as to form three squares,one 
within the other, connected by lines running from the 
comers and the middle of each line. It was called * nine 
men*s morris* (or merrils, from French merelles, counters 
or pawns) because the players had each nine men, which 
they moved along the lines in such a manner as to take 
up one another* s men and impound them in the inner 
square called the * pound.* There were various slightly 
diflfering forms of the game, as well as many different 
names for it, such as ninepin miracle, ninepenny morris, 
merels, etc. As these squares were cut on the turf or at 
the end of plowed land, in rainy seasons they were always 
filled up with mud, as Titania says. 

X03. queint Maxes: Complicated figures marked out 
upon the village green, through which the sportive youth 
used to run. Such a game is still played by boys, called 
'running the figure of eight.* 
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Z05. humane mortals: Steevens has suggested that Shake- 
speare meant to make a distinction here between human 
beings who are mortal, and fairies who, though not human, 
are subject to mortality. It is more probable that he 
simply wished to disting^uish between mankind and fairies. 

105. fwant their nvinter heere: This line has been a 
puzzling one to the editors, many emendations having 
been suggested. For heere, Theobald conjectured chear, 
Warburton heried (an old word meaning praised, cele- 
brated). Johnson proposed 'wonted year for nvinter heere^ 
R. G. White, chant for nvant, Capell, without making any 
changes, suggests the simplest and most probable interpre- 
tation — namely, to the effect that the mortals wish for 
winter enlivened with songs and hymns in place of this un- 
satisfactory summer in which all summer pastimes have 
been put a stop to. 

106. No night is no'iu nvith hymne or caroll blest: It was 
the custom in Shakespeare* s day — a custom still some- 
times indulged in — to sing hymns and carols at the Christ- 
mas season. 

107. therefore: This, like therefore in lines 92, 97, re- 
fers back to the fairy quarrel as being responsible for the 
war of the elements, and not to the sentence immediately 
preceding, as observed by Malone in answer to Johnson* s 
objection that the passage was unintelligible. 

X07. the Moone {the govemesse of floods): The moon is 
called <the chiefe govemesse of fluddes and streames* in 
Walter Gray*s <Almanacke* for the year 1591. 

113, chinne: Tyrwhitt*8 emendation to thin, requiring 
only the change of r to / (thinne), has been generally fol- 
lowed, and is probably correct, though there are argu- 
ments for the original reading; for example, Theobald 
says he found, upon looking into * Paschalias de Coronis,* 
many instances of the ancients having chaplets on their 
necks as well as temples, so that if Hyem be supposed to 
be represented as an old man bending his chin toward his 
breast, then a chaplet round his neck mav properly enough 
be said to be on his chin. Capell was of the same opinion. 
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1x6. cbildings Opinion on this word takes two direc- 
tions — either that it means the autumn which produces 
fruits as its offspringy in support of which Steevens may be 
citedy who says: *Cbilding is an old term in botany 
when a small flower grrows out of a large one * ; or that it is 
a corrupt spelling of cbiilingy in support of which is a 
passage from Greeners *Orpharion* (1599)1 *^^^ ^^^ 
childing cold of winter makes the summers sun more 
pleasant.* The 4F. has cbidingy a correction appearing in 
Pope and Hanmer, and in Capell who thought it the neces- 
sary complement to angry ivinter. It was adopted inde- 
pendently by R. G. White on the same grounds. The 
first two arguments are about equally good from a verbal 
point of view; but poetically the offspring-bearing autumn 
IS more satis&ctory, and may be paralleled by the passage 
in the 97th Sonnet, as suggested by Knight: *The teem- 
ing autumn, big with rich increase. Bearing the wanton 
burthen of the prime.* 

xxg. progeny of e*vilij: The description of the weather 
given by Titania has been supposed to fit very accurately 
records of the weather in England in 1593 and 1594. 
Among the various references to the disagrreeable weather 
at this time Halliwell cites one from Stowe (i594)> which 
we give in illustration: <In this moneth of March was 
many g^eat stormes of winde, which overturned trees, 
steeples, bames, houses, &c. namely, in Worcestershire, in 
Beandley forrest many Oakes were overturned. . . . The 
II. of Aprill, a raine continued very sore more than 24 
houres long and withall, such a winde from the north, as 
pearced the wals of houses, were they never so strong. . . . 
In the moneth of May, namely, on the second day, 
came downe great water flouds, by reason of sodaine 
showres of haile and raine that had fallen, which bare 
downe houses, yron milles. . . . This yeere in the moneth 
of May, fell many great showres 01 raine, but in the 
moneths of June and July, much more; for it commonly 
rained every day, or night, till S. James day, and two 
daies after togither most extreamly, all which, notwith- 
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Handing in the moncth of August there followed a fiiire 
harvest, bat in the moneth of September fell great raines, 
which raised high waters, such as stated the carriages, and 
bare down bridges, at Cambridge, Ware, and elsewhere, 
in many places,* etc 

laS. Vvlresse of mj Ordtrx Possibly Titania meant they 
were both worshipers of Diana, who was the ancient 
goddess of motherhood as well as the medieval goddess 
of Juries. 

129. spiced Indian aire: In support of this epithet Hal- 
liwell gives a passage from < Bartholomaeus de Glanvilla* 
(1582), describing India: * As the rivers there are very 
many, so are they very great, through whose watery over- 
flowmg it commeth to passe that in the moyst grounde, 
the force of the sunne approaching, ingendreth or bringeth 
forth all things in great quantitie, and seemeth almost to 
fill the whole world with spice and precious stones, of 
which it aboundeth more than all other countries of the 
world.' 

I3X* Neptunts yelltnu sands: In 'Temp.,* I. ii. 37, 
the yellow sands are mentioned without Neptune. The 
parallel in Indian myth of Neptune is Varuna, who, though 
not regarded chiefly as a god of the ocean in the early 
Vedic hymns, became so in the later mythology. These 
fairies of Shakespeare's from India, however, have nothing 
to do with Indian mythology. 

X35. s^wimmingt There was a step in dancing called 
the s^wipif many references to which may be found in Eng- 
lish literature} for example, this from Jonson's < Cynthia's 
Revels ' x * Moria, You wanted the swim in the turn. Phi- 
lantia. Nay, . . • the swim and the trip are properly 
mine; everybody will affirm it that has any judgment in 
dancing.' In this instance the ordinary meaning of 
sivimming is sufficient, but the word may have been used 
by Shakespeare with a sense of its other meaning also. 

X53-X74I My gentle Pucks ... Love in idlenesse: Much 
Interpretative fervor has been expended on this passage, 
beginning with Rowe, who suggested that the faire Ves- 
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tallf tbronid by the fFest, was Queen Elizabeth, before whom 
several of Shakespeare* s plays had been acted, and the 
passage therefore a very appropriate compliment to her. 
Warburton, accepting the suggestion as to Queen Eliza- 
beth| decided that the Meare-maide must be Mary Queen of 
Scots. She is called a mermaid to denote her reign over a 
kingdom situated in the sea, and also because of her beauty 
and unchastity. Her riding on a Dolphins hacke is an allu- 
sion to her marriage with the Dauphin of France, son of 
Henry II; her genius and learning are referred to in Utter- 
ing such dulcet and harmonious breathy in the rude sea 
gretv ci'vill at her song is an allusion to Scotland sur- 
rounded by the ocean, which rose up in arms against the 
regent while she was in France, but her return home 
presently quieted those disorders. The conclusion of the 
description, And certaine starres shot madly from their 
SpheareSy To heare the Sea-maids musicke^ sdludes to the 
destruction she brought upon several of the English nobil- 
ity whom she drew in to support her cause, the starres 
which shot madly from their spheres being the Earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland, who fell in her 
quarrel. This allegorical interpretation was pulled to 
pieces by the criticisms of Steevens and Ritson, but, as 
was pointed out by W. Pinkerton, there was some actual 
ground for supposing the Meare-maide to be Mary Queen 
of Scots, for during her lifetime caricatures appeared 
against her, one of which, called 'The Mermaid* and 
still preserved in the State Paper Office, represented 
her in the character of a crowned siren with a scepter 
formed of a hawk*s lure, and with the regal initials M. R. 
added. 

Whiter, in 1794, suggested that the description was 
founded upon pageants such as were frequent in Shake- 
speare* s day; Plumptre added the suggestion that by 
Cupid* s attack upon the Vestal were meant the advances 
toward the queen of the E^rl of Leicester ; Boaden sup- 
plemented Whiter by discovering what he considered to 
be the actual pageant in * The Princelie Pleasures * which 
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denmd fer the iiiiiiiMin cfthe 
KcMhiOftk, SMl to wkick ke tkoagM it aot 

ikcspcarc iMght Ittvc gout wkoi ai Iwy, aftdwaiil 

it mp horn hn namembend kmfimkm^ Im Ids 

^kt /aire Vutmll was ttfll die ^aeai and 

CByid Liittucf, but tin /i/f/r ■iirifff ef Jl^nwj upiM iihum 

tlK bok cf Ciipid fiefl most, he tkiogltt, be Aiiij Rob^ 

Tbe Rev. N. J. Halpia iodcpodeMlj bit tqm tbe 

nae towce fior the dcscnptios, but to bis BiiBd the tiuU 

tics fior the accounts of these princely plcasmcs are three: 
Gaiooig;Be*s * Princely Pkasores, inth the Masc|iie, in- 
tended to have been presented before Queen Elisabeth at 
KenOfforth Castie*} Lanebam^s < Letter: wherein Paut of 
the Entertainment untoo the Queenz Majesty, at Killing- 
woorth Otttl in Warwick Sheer, in this Soommen Pro- 
grcst i575y is signified*} and Dugdale's < Ami<|iiitics of 
Warwickshire.* The authorities differ as to the details 
of the pageant, but it seems certain there was a mermaid 
and a dolphin, though the mermaid does not appear to 
have been on the dolphin*s back, nor to have sung^ for, 
according to Laneham and Dugdale, it was Arion, and ac- 
cording to Gascoigne it was Protheus, who appeared sit- 
ting on a dolphin* s back and singing. The rude sea 
was not, however, calmed by this singing, but by, in 
Laneham, Triton on a mermaid; in Gascoigne, Triton in 
likeness of a mermaid, who commanded, * You windes, 
retume into your caves. You waters wilde, suppress your 
waves.* Both Laneham and Gascoigne refer to the fire- 
works which might have suggested the stars that shot 
madly from their spheres. According to the first, there 
were < ttreamz and hail of fine sparkes, lightnings of wild- 
fire a-water and loud; flight and shoot of thunderboltz, 
and with such continuans, terror and vehemencie, that the 
heavins thunderd, the waters scourged, the earth shooke.* 
Halpin*s development of the allegory and proofs thereof 
are too elaborate to be given here, and may be found in 
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the Furaess Variorum or in * Oberon^s Vision,* printed 
by the Shakespeare Society. Gerald Massey, in * The Se- 
cret Drama of Shakspere^s Sonnets,* varies the interpreta- 
tion a little, thougrh he accepts Halpin*s suggestion as to 
the little nvesteme flotver being Lettice Knollys. Johnson, 
Capell, and Hunter all adopted the theory that the Meare- 
maide is Mary Queen of Scots. Finally, Dr. Fumess 
decides against Halpin^s elaborate allegory based upon 
the accounts of the entertainments at Kenilworth, be- 
cause the play was written so long afterward that the 
allusions would be lost on the audience, and * moreover,* 
he adds, < taking the earliest date ascribed to this play 
(i 590), Cupid (Leicester) had been dead two years, and 
the little nuesteme flvwer was living with her third husband. * 

Like most things about which there can be no actual 
knowledge, each successive interpretation bewilders one 
more; but the allegorical notion once having gained a lodg- 
ment, it is hard to uproot it entirely, and while the elabora- 
tions of a Halpin or Gerald Massey reach the bounds of the 
absurd, there seems no adequate reason why Shakespeare 
should not have borrowed his imagery from accounts he 
had read of this particular pageant or others of the kind, 
which, as Kurz pojnts out, were very numerous, nor why he 
might not have intended a compliment to Queen Elizabeth, 
which he made still more graceful by connecting it with 
the pretty myth about the flower love-in-idleness. 

155. Meare-maide on a Dolphins backet Dolphins, 
celebrated in classic mythology as the sea-animals upon 
which the mermaids, or more strictly the Nereids or sea- 
nymphs, were fabled to ride, are a species of whale with 
numerous teeth and about six or eight feet in length. 

158. Spheares: See note, line 7 of this scene. 

z62. coldMoone: This is ofcourse a reference to the moon 
as Diana the virgin, but might be regarded as a prophecy 
of the actual coldness of the planet as known to science 
to-day. 

163. all arnCdi Changed by Warburton to alarm" dy 
on the ground that the sense would be improved by sup- 
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posing Cupid upset at the prospect of the Virgin Queen* t 
determination not to marry. As Cupid was sometimes 
represented ivitbout his bow and arrows, it is quite proper 
to speak of him as all amCd. 

164. Vestalli In classical times the vestals were the vir- 
gins who tended the sacred fire of the goddess of the 
hearth, Vesta, who chose maidenhood for her portion, and 
was reverenced as the oldest and worthiest of the Olympian 
divinities. Compliments to Elizabeth on her maidenhood 
were frequent at the time, of which the following is an 
example from ^Tancred and Gismund* (1592): < There 
lives a virgin, one without compare. Who of all graces 
hath her heavenly share.* 

170. In maiden meditation^ fancy free: An aUusion to 
Queen Elizabeth* s imperviousness to love is made by 
Churchyard in < Queen Elizabeth* s Entertainment in Sut- 
folke and Norfolke,* when Chastity deprives Cupid of his 
bow and presents it to the queen, 'and bycause that the 
Queene had chosen the best life, she grave the Queene 
Cupid* s bow, to leame to shoote at whome she pleased: 
since none could wound her.* 

Z73. Before^ milke-tvbite: Hunter thinks that the change 
of the flower was probably suggested by the change of 
the mulberry in Ovid*8 story of Py ramus. As there is 
a white variety of the flower, the myth might have been 
imagined by Shakespeare, with his keen observation of 
nature, as Halliwell has suggested. 

174. Lon^e in idlenesses Same as the pansy or heart* s- 
ease. The botanical name is Viola tricolor^ but it has a 
great variety of common names. Gerard in his 'Her- 
ball* (1597) gives, besides those already mentioned. Call 
me to you and Three faces in one hood. Still other 
common names are Herb Trinity, Fancy, Flamy, Kiss 
me. Cuddle me to you. Tickle my fancy. Kiss me ere I 
rise. Jump up and kiss me. Kiss me at the garden g^te. 
Pink of my John, and Johnny-jump-up. 

i8o. Leviathans It is probable Shakespeare thought 
thb a whale, as thus, according to Wright, it was described 
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in the margins of the Bibles in Shakespeare* s day. The 
allusions in the Old Testament seem to point to its being 
a crocodile. 

z8i. girdU about the earth: This expression is not 
found exclusively in Shakespeare, and is derived, Halli- 
well suggests, from the old plans of the world, in which 
the zodiac is represented as a girdle about the earth; and 
Staunton says the expression seems to have been a pro- 
verbial one for a voyage round the world. For example, 
in Shirley* s * Humourous Courtier*: *Thou hast been a 
traveller and conversed with the Antipodes, almost put a 
girdle about the world.* 

i8i. forty minutest This has been instanced as a pro- 
phecy of the Atlantic cable; but such fancies fade in the 
light of the fact pointed out by Elze that forty is fre- 
quently used in both English and German to indicate an 
indefinite number. 

X85. drop the liquors Ward suggested that Shakespeare 
borrowed the idea of this magic liquor from Monte- 
mayor* s * Diana* (translated 1598). In this the Lady 
Felicia has two cruets of fine crystal, with feet of beaten 
gold, filled with magic sleeping-potions. One of these she 
gives to Syrenus, a shepherd in love with Diana, who, 
though in love with him, has during his absence married 
some one else. The effect of it is to cure him completely 
of his love. The other she divides between a shepherd, 
Silvanus, also in love with Diana,- who scorns him, and 
Silvagia, a shepherdess in love with Alanius, whom she 
cannot marry because of the objections of his father. 
Upon them the potion has the eflfect of curing them of 
their other loves and making them fall in love with each 
other. In fact, Silvanus had before been in love with 
Silvagia, and his speech upon awaking reminds one of 
Demetrius* s change of heart (IV. i. 1 82-1 94) : < O faire Sil- 
vagia, what a great offence and folly have I committed, 
by imploying my thoughtes upon another, after that mine 
eies did once behold thy rare beautie ... as the ship sailes 
floting up and downe, and well-ny cast away in the un- 
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kopcof aMonehsvca: ao did wmf 
dKM^ wMdcr a Dnv lofc, aB die iHdc^ tkat I 
sued k. Bat BOW SBCC I am slcly a 
of all jof and ^MY\nmiwn, I oadj wiik I maj 
boor and caccrtainaicat dMfc^ iHkic 
and iofiakc lore to 6rmAj placed.* 

198. i(tfff - sUty€tbz TW m i rmfaiiim to jfay, .. dmyOk 
was negated bjr Thtribjr to TWobaldj aad Ins bcoi 
gCDcndly adopted. Hcatk defiends die Folio aad aaq^s 
there it not the liightctf ground fior attiftatiBg to Dime 
trios this bloody dispoaitiaii, his intentioM only being to 
arrest Lynnder and disappoint hb tchcmc of carrying off 
Hermia. Halliwell and Knight agree with this, but the 
latter applies Oaf to Hermia and stajeib to Ljrsandcr. 
White ol]jecU to Heath's argument that Heath had forgotten 
Demetrius* s wish (UI. iL 67) to give Lysander*s carcas 
to his hounds. The point is not an important one^ and 
as long as the Folio reading makes good sense, it secmt 
hardly worth while either to have emended it or lalkal 
about it« 

300. 14^00^ .. ivoods Hanmer*s emendation of the 
first •wood to iMtode^ enraged, explains the meaning of this 
play upon words, but spoils the effect by suggesting a 
different pronunciation. 

2139. Apollo^ .. Dapbiu: The story of Apollo^s chase 
of the nymph Daphne and her metamorphosis into a laurel- 
tree is told in Ovid^s < Metamorphoses,* L, from Golding*s 
translation of which Shakespeare got many hints. 

240. Griffin: This mythic animal is described by John 
Mandeville in his < Travels* as having the upper part c^ the 
body like an eagle and the lower part like a lion, only the 

{>art like a lion is stronger than eight lions, and the part 
ike an eagle stronger than a hundred eagles. It could 
carry to its nest a horse or a couple of oxen yoked to the 
plow. Its talons were like horns of great oxen. 

a6o. OxjiipJi a6x. fwoodbine'y a6a. muskerosesy .. EgloH- 
tinet An authority of Shakespeare's day (Lyte, 1578) de- 
scribes in the foUowing manner these flowers s <The Oxe- 
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lip or the small kind of white MuUeyn is Ytrj like to 
the Cowslippe aforesaid, saving that his leaves be greater 
and larger, and his flowers be of a pale or fa3rnt yellow 
colour, almost white and without savour. . . . Woodbine or 
Hone3rsuckle hath many small branches, whereby it wind- 
eth and wrappeth it selfe about trees and hedges. . . . Wood- 
bine groweth in all these countries in the hedges, about 
inclosed fecldes, and amongst broome or firres. It is 
fbunde also in woodes. . . . The sixth kinde of Roses 
called Muske Roses, hath slender springes and shutes, the 
leaves and flowers be smaller then the other Roses, yet 
they grow up almost as high as the Damaske or Province 
Rose. The flowers be small and single, and sometimes 
double, of a white colour and pleasant savour, in propor- 
tion not muche unlyke the wilde Roses, or Canel Roses. 
. . . The Eglentine or sweete brier, may be also counted of 
the kindes of Roses, for it is like to the wilde Rose, in 
sharpe and cruel shutes, springes, and rough branches.^ 

Scene ii. 3. fir the third part of a minutet Some of the 
editors have been troubled about this phrase. Theobald 
would change yor to ^fire^ making the sense that after the 
dance and song the fairies should go to their respective du- 
ties brfore the third part of a minute. Heath inclined to in; 
that is, after your song and dance have ended, vanish in 
the third part of a minute. Warburton settled the diffi- 
culty by substituting midnight for minute, Capell thought 
the original reading should stand, and that it meant the 
queen enjoined absence upon the fairies while she slept. 
Steevens and Halliwell defend the original reading on the 
ground that the third of a minute is sufficient time for 
diminutive creatures like fairies to do their work in. 

13. Netvts and hlinde ivormess These are described 
by a writer of Shakespeare* s day (Topsell, in his < Historic 
of Serpents,* 1608). Of the newt he says: it <is a little 
blacke lizard. . . . They live in standing water or pooles, as 
in ditches of Townes and Hedges. . . . Seeing moved to 
anger, it standeth upon the hinder legges, and looketh 
directlie in the face of him that hath stirred it, and so 
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continueth till all the body be white, through a kind of 
white humour or poyson, that it swelleth outward, to 
harme (if it were possible) the person that did provoke it/ 
Of the blindworm or slow-worm he says: 'This serpent 
was called in auncient time among the Graecians Tytblops 
and Typblinejf and Copia because of the dinmes of the 
sight thereof, and the deafness of the eares and hearing. . . . 
They love to hide themselves in Come-fieldes under the 
rype come when it is cut downe. It is harmlesse except 
being provoked, yet many times when an Oxe or a Cow 
lieth downe in the pasture, if it chaunce to lye uppon one 
of these Slow-wormes, it byteth the beast, and if remedy 
be not had, there followeth mortalitie or death, for the 
poyson thereof is very strong.* The newt as described 
by the science of to-day is similar to the salamander, hav- 
ing an elongated body and tail and four weak linibs. 
The common variety is from three and a half to four 
inches long, brownish gray above, yellowish beneath, 
spotted with black, with a soft, smooth skin and two bands 
of pores on the head. It is found in stagnant pools and 
ditches, also under stones and in other damp situations. 
The blindworm is a small reptile belonging to the lizard- 
serpent group. The name has evidently arisen through 
a mistake caused by the smallness of the eyes, which, 
however, are very quick and brilliant. The other com- 
mon name, slow-worm, is more accurate. It varies in 
length from eleven to fifteen inches, thickness almost equal 
throughout, tail blunt at the end, scales small and nearly 
equal, silvery gray, a dark line along the back and fre- 
quently dark spots along the sides j has no poison-fangs, and 
such small teeth that even when it attempts to bite, which 
it does only under extreme irritation, it cannot pierce the 
skin. 

15* Pbilomele: The story of Philomele*s change into a 
nightingale is told in Ovid*8 < Metamorphoses,* vi. She 
and Procne were the daughters of Pandion. Tereus, the 
Thracian king, married Procne, by whom he had a son, 
Itys. Afterward he fell in love with Philomele, and, 
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having deceived her, cut out her tongue and told her sister 
she was dead. Philomele managed, however, to let 
Procne know what had really happened, and the two took 
vengeance upon Tereus by killing Itys and serving him 
up to his father for dinner. They then fled. Tereus 
pursued, and at the prayer of the sisters the gods turned 
them all into birds — ^Tereus to a lapwing, Procne to a 
swallow, and Philomele to a nightingade. 

26-27. Hence aiuay, etct The modem editors all fol- 
low Capeirs suggestion that these two lines are not a part 
of the song, but are spoken afterward. 

5a. intercbangeds With the exception of R. G. White, 
the reading of the Qq., interchained^ has been generally 
adopted. White defends the Folio reading on the g^und 
that the * interchained of the Qq. conveys the compara- 
tively commonplace thought that the lovers* hearts were 
bound together; interchanged represents them as having 
been given each to the other, as the most solemn instru- 
ments are made, interchangeably.* 

8i. Neere this iacke-iove^ etct There is some doubt as 
to the scanning of this line. Theobald believed the poet 
wrote Neere to this kill-curtesie^ making a four-accent line 
like the other lines of the speech. Malone suggested that 
if Neere were pronounced as a dissyllable the line would be 
a five-accent one such as Puck occasionally indulges in. 
This seems a satisfactory solution, though later editors 
have continued to ring the changes upon it. 

X03. Doe as a monster: This, of course, refers to Helena, 
as Fumess remarks. 

zzo. Helena^ nature her shelves: The editors are much 
divided in opinion as to the proper reading here. A num- 
ber, including the Cambridge editors, follow the Qq., 
nature shotvs arti a number follow the later Folios, nature 
here shtfws arti a number more, following the lead of Ma- 
lone, think it better to emend the First Folio and read, 
nature shotus her art. As the readings of the early edi- 
tions make perfectly good sense, it is a case where emen- 
dation seems entirely unnecessary. Walker made the 
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more sensible proposition that HeUna be changed to Helen 
to mend the meter^ as it would if the Folio reading was 
adopted. 



Act III 

Scene i. 24. eight and jsxe: Alternate lines of eight 
and six syllables, according to Malone, whose explana- 
tion has been generally accepted. Capell thought it 
meant the sonnet form, making up fourteen lines, which 
Bottom rendered amusing by his wish to add two more. 
Whatever is meant, the Prologue given, V. i., does not 
correspond, and it may be guessed that Shakespeare felt 
himself under no compulsion to make these actors any- 
thing but whimsically inconsistent. 

30. a Lyon among Ladies: In Scotland, in 1594, says 
Malone, at the christening of the eldest son of James I, 
< While the king and queen, etc., were at dinner, a tri- 
umphal chariot . . . was drawn in by a black-moore. This 
chariot should have been drawne in by a lyon^ but be- 
cause his presence might have brought some feare to the 
nearest, or that the sights of the lighted torches might 
have commoved his tameness, it was thought meete that 
the Moore should supply that room.* 

42. / am no such things etct Perhaps an allusion, says 
Malone, to an occurrence in presenting a spectacle before 
Queen Elizabeth: < Amongst others, Harr. Golding: was 
to represent Arion upon the Dolphin^ s backe, but find- 
ing his voice to be very hoarse and unpleasant when he 
came to performe it, he teares off his Disguise, and swears 
he was none of Arion not he, but eene honest Har. Gold- 
ingham; which blunt discoverie pleased the Quene better, 
then if it had gone thorough in the right way * (< Merry 
Passages and Feasts,* MS. Harl., 6395, collected in the 
seventeenth century). In Scott* s < Kenilworth,* Lam- 
bourne tears off his mask in the same way in the pageant 
performed before the queen. 
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50. Sk.s Whether this means Smg or Smami is an open 
question. 2-4F. give it to Snt^^ and most editions until 
the Cambridge, which giyes Amtf. So also Rollers. 

5a. A CaUmden Leonard Digges^s almanac was in 
vogue in Shakespeare* s day, sajrs Knight, who quotes the 
title-page of 1575, 'A Prognostication everlastinge of 
right good effect, fhiictfiilly augmented by the auctour, 
contajrning plain, briefe, pleasaunte, chosen rules to 
judge the Weather by the Sunne, Moone, Starres, Com- 
ets, Rainebow, Thunder, Cloudcs, with other extmordi- 
narye tokens, not omitting the Aspects of the Planets, 
with a briefe judgement for ever, of Plenty, Lucke, Sicke- 
nes. Death, Warrcs, &c., opening also many causes 
worthy to be knowen.* Halliwell gives a facsimile of 
a few lines from the * Almanacke * of Walter Gray for 
1591. 

56. a casemetti of tbe ,. 'wMotv: A part of the sash 
opening on hinges. The great chamber was the room of 
state. 

59. a hub of tboms: One of the most popular English 
folk-tales is here referred to, wherein the lunar spots are 
fancied to picture a man with a bundle of sticks on his 
back. He is supposed, as one story goes, to have been 
caught gathering sticks upon the Sabbath day, like the 
man in Numbers xv. 32-36, and punished by being ex- 
iled to the moon beyond the reach of death; or, as Chau- 
cer has it, on the breast of Cynthia is a churl bearing 
on his back <a bushe of thomis,* who 'for his theft 
might clime no ner the heaven.* 

88. a ivbiie: Like Horatio to Hamlet, Theobald here- 
upon said to Shakespeare, ' You might have rhymed,* 
and corrected to a ivbit, Hanmer, Warburton, John- 
son, and Capell followed. Schmidt was sure either a 
tvbile or snveete was corrupt, because in Shakespearian dia- 
logue 'inviolably* when the second and fourth lines 
rhyme the first and third doj and Malone would have it 
Shakespeare must have introduced one line to rhyme with 
s*weete and another with ivbiie, which were lost. A 
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specimen example this of the grave precision of Shake- 
speare-emenders* poetry. 

90. A stranger Piramus^ etc: The Quartos give this 
speech to Sfuimce, a case of their inferiority to the Folios. 

97* Jwuenall: One of Annado*s < congruent epithe- 
tons,* or appropriate epithets (Love*s Lab., I. iL 7-14), 
as Jenv is one of Costard* s (III. i. 140). 

zoa. Piramus enter: When Bottom does enter to take 
his part of Piramus, his ass*s head, put on him mean- 
time by Puck, causes, of course, the fright shown; and 
the stage direction at line 1 1 6, as in the Folio and omitted 
from the Quartos, is either misplaced or meant to show 
that after turning with natural curiosity to follow his flee- 
ing fellow-actors, stampeded by Puck, he is to come 
forward on the stage again for the rest of the scene. Fur- 
ness notices the form of expression, the Asse bead — for 
so would such a * property * be called by the company — 
as one stamping this a playhouse copy. Possibly Jacke 
ff^ilson, the actor-musician whose name is given in tlie 
<Much Ado* stage directions, II. iii. 35, is the <Mr. 
Wilson* who came to grief with the Asse head at the 
hand of the Commissary-General, John Spencer, for play- 
ing at the Bishop of Lincoln's house on Sunday, September 
27, 1 63 1, the bishop himself also incurring censure. Mr. 
Spencer*s order is given in Lambeth MS., 1030, an. 5, 
p. 3 : < Likewise wee doe order that Mr. Wilson because 
hee was a speciall plotter and Contriver of this busines and 
did in such a brutishe Manner act the same with an Asses 
head, therefore hee shall uppon Tuisday next from 6 of 
the Clocke in the morning till sixe of the Clocke at night 
sitt in the Porters Lodge at my Lord Bishopps house with 
his feete in the stockes and attyred with his Asse head and 
a bottle of haye sett before him 8c this superscripcion on 
his breast: 

Good people I have played the beast 

And brought ill things to passe 
I was a man, but thus have made 

Myselfe a SiUy Asse.* 
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107. IFi are banted: Witchcraft was the natural expla- 
nation of the appearance of Bottom with an ass*8 head. 
The young man changed to an ass in the < Golden Ass * 
of Apuleius, and similar metamorphoses wrought by the 
magic of Albertus Magnus as recorded in <de Secretis 
Naturae/ and of Faustus in the * History of the Damnable 
Life and Deserved Death of Dr.. John Faustus,* were 
traditions perpetuated in the like popular superstitions 
gathered together by Scot in his <Discoverie of Witch- 
craft* (1584), from which Douce quotes t *If I affirme, 
that with certeine charmes and popish praiers I can set 
an horsse or an asses head upon a mans shoulders, I 
shall not be beleeved; or if I doo it, I shall be thought 
a witch. And yet if J, Bap, Neap, experiments be true, 
it is no difficult matter to make it seeme so; and the 
charme of a witch or papist joined with the experiment, 
will also make the woonder seeme to proceed thereof. 
The words used in such case are uncerteine, and to be 
recited at the pleasure of the witch or cousener. But the 
conclusion is this: Cut off the head of a horsse or an asse 
(before they be dead), otherwise the vertue or strength 
thereof will be the lesse effectuall, and make an earthen 
vessell of fit capacitie to conteine the same, and let it be 
filled with the oile and fat thereof: cover it close, and 
dawbe it over with lome: let it boile over a soft fier three 
daies continuallie, that the flesh boiled may run into oile, 
so as the bare bones may be seenet beate the haire into 
powder, and mingle the same with the oile; and annoint 
the heads of the stsmdersby, and they shall seeme to have 
horsses or asses heads.* 

izo. a Round: Fumess suggests that instead of the 
dance called a Round (II. i. 145) this may be Shake- 
speare* s one use of the adverb around, 

III. Through hogge, etc: The emenders of Shakespeare* s 
meter find this line defective. After hogge Johnson in- 
serts through mirei Ritson and Dyce supply silliteratively 
bum and brook, 

1x2-1x3. a horse f .. a hound: ,, afire: So the ballad of 
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131. W^mtMewcke: Bbckhird, mcric, or * orifiMaiicoifacB,* 
French MS£i, TmtJmi aurmiM, « The ookI b all bbck of 
the body from head to tail, the bill jcllofr, and feet 
bbck.* 

133. Thwde: Thnnh, TMrdMsmmnau. 'Thediraatlep 
mavisy or singing thrush: the bill is of a dusky colour, 
the eyes hazle colour: in the colour of the spots on the 
breast and belly, it agrees with the thrush, or misscll- 
birds ^^ ^^ spots are dusky, the breast yellow, and 
belly white; the upper surfiice of the body is dusky, with 
a mixture of yellow in the wings, which is very like an 
olive colour: the lower covert feathers have jrellow tips. 
The legs and feet are of a light brown, or dusky, the 
soles of the feet yellow.* This and the preceding de- 
scription of the blackbird are from Holme* s < Academy 
of Armory* ^1688), quoted by HalliwelL <Thc thros- 
tell, with shrill sharps, as purposely, he song t* awake the 
lustlesse sunne * (Drayton* s < Polyolbion *). 
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134* Wrm mmd Bide fstlZr The c mf cc li oa koe of 
to 'aM (feOoifiiii^ dtt Qoaitos) in dtt Globe moMs the 
cavdaBMB ut yioiing dtt wonls fsS at to0^ mbml to 
maajTy and most fikdj to Bottooi. Bjr fnff is meant 
the song or pipe of tltt wren. 

137. fUamtrntg dchm: Skckon*s 'PhyUyp Sparowe* 
(edkioii 156S) maj hare soggated thb l e fe i i ence; 'But 
with a laige and a long To kcpe jot pbjne songe Our 
cliai i rtm Aal be the c uck ow e, * < /MtfflNUMiy pfadne song 
be t ff iJLt twOy watmall moacke* (* NomendatoTy* 15S5). 

145. Om Aefrsi ^netv, etc,: The tiansposhioo of this 
line to foDow Ae not two, on the authority of the Quarto 
of i6oOy is obriouslj sensible. 

148-149. jfwr lAemld bave liuie reasem fer tbat^ etc: 
Bottom b probably more conservatire than modest. He 
thinks the eap r csM on of lore at fint sight by the woman 
rashy yet not unlikely in his case and on general prind- 
plesy and intimates that < Barkis is willin*,* winding up 
with self-satis&ction on this proof that he can * glcek,* 
i.e.y respond to such an unexpected remark as Titania^swith 
the mingled philosophy and lightness of a man of the 
world. Titania*s reply shows that she so regards it. 

173. Apric9ckst Eairlier and provincial spelling for the 
French and modem apricets^ derived from prstcoqua 
(Martialy < Epigrams,* xiii. 46), early ripe. * The fruit is 
named in English abrecock, and of some aprecock and 
aprecox* (Gerard* s 'Herbal,' 1597). 

173. Detvberries: <A dewberie or blackberie,' says 
Lyte in <Niewe Herball' (1578), Rubus triofccos, or 
winberry, or perhaps the dwarf mulberry or knotberry, 
Rubus cbam^tmorus or casius^ still called the dewberry 
in Warwickshire, and plentiful in lanes between Stratford- 
on- A von and Aston Cantlowe. 

177. Glotv-tvormes eyes: The phosphorescent glow dis- 
tinguishing the glow-worm, especially the female, is not 
in the head, but at the tail, and Halliwell thinks it un- 
likely Shakespeare did not know this. He refers to the 
light as an eye or center, not as tbe eye of the worm. 
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182-184. HaiU .. HaiU: The distribution of these 

< Hailes* so that each of these four fairies should have a 
chance at hailing is one of the triumphs in emendation 
effected by the editors. 

188. desire you of:*l shall desire you of better ac- 
quaintance/ from the old morality, < Lusty Juventus,* 
an example of many other such phrases, justifies the first 
reading. The second, at line 195, desire of you, is likely, 
as Dr. Furness suggests, to be a misprint. 

189. if I cut my finger, etct Referring to the common 
application of cobweb to a cut to stop the flow of blood. 

'99. your patience: Bottom is showing again how he 
can *• gleek,* and alludes playfully to the hotness of mus- 
tard, which yet stands < still in a mustard-pot to be eaten 
with the beef,* as Steevens says. . His quip was lost on 
Hanmer and Warburton, who changed patience to paren- 
tage with Johnson* s approval, and on Farmer and Rann, 
who proposed passions and puissance. 

aog. lovers tongue: Pope, either assuming to know 
Shakespeare* s scanning or to correct it, cut this short to 
iove^s tongue, and is followed by most of the editors, except 
Halliwell, Malone, and Steevens, the two latter, how- 
ever, counting lover as a monosyllable, instead of one 
strong and an intercalated weak syllable. 

Scene ii. ai. Mimmick: Meaning < actor* $ so in Dekker*s 

< Guls Homebooke * (i 609): * Draw what troope you can 
from the stage after you: the mimicks are beholden to you, 
for allowing them elbow-room.* The earlier editors. 
Pope to Steevens, following 2Q., gave minnock, a misprint. 

23. russed'Pated cbougbes: The jackdaw, Corvus mone- 
dula, not with reddish but darkish head, russet mean- 
ing sober shades of brown and gray in writers of the time, 
notably, as Wright points out, in the translator of Pliny, 
Holland, who was of Shakespeare* s own county. 

27. our stampe: <At our stump, here,* would better 
this, thought Theobald, and Johnson thought < a stump * 
convenient for the rustics to topple over, < for why should 
the stamp of a fairy be frightful * ? The our seems < unac- 
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countable* to Furaess, who considers, 'if change be 
needed,* that a suggestion of Allen, < << at one stamp ** 
(Anticipative of stampede t)^ suits the case. But the 
our refers to Oberon and Puck. Their joint will as the 
chief and as the first lieutenant of the ^iries was thus ex- 
ercised on these mortals. As < horse, hound, hog,* etc., 
Puck*s stamf worked magric here; so in popular belief 
it wrought tasks for many a housewife mysteriously, as 
Scot says: 'In deede your grandams maides were wont 
to set a boll of milke before . . . Robin g^ood-fellow, for 
grinding of malt or mustard, and sweeping the house at 
midnight t and you have also heard that he would chafe 
exceedingly, if the maid or good-wife of the house, hav- 
ing compassion of his nakednes, laid anie clothes for him, 
bcesides his messe of white bread and milke, which was 
his standing fee. For in that case he saith; What have 
we here? Hemton hamton, here will I never more tread 
nor stampen * ('Discoverie of Witchcraft,* 1584, p. 85). 

51. the deepei By ending the line here, Rowe marks the 
rhyme { and Fumess suggests that perhaps * some dramatic 
action, such as offering her breast to him to strike, com- 
pleted the line * following. 

73* hra've tutcb: Touch is used here in the sense of a 
stroke, a coup^ ironically of course. 

83. part I: Pope's restoration of the rhyme here, by 
reading part I so: and prefixing the following words to 
the next line, has been universally followed. Fumess sug- 
gests that part L So^ etc., would render without feeble- 
ness Hermia*s passionate determination. 

100. sighesy . . that costs the fresh bloud dearei Alluding 
to the popular notion that sighs impair vitality: * a spend- 
thrift sigh That hurts by easing,* * Ham.,* IV. vii. 107 
[9]$ 'blood-sucking sighs,* *% Hen. VI,* III. ii. 725 * i 
Hen. VI,' II. iv. 114; *Rom. and Jul.,' III. v. 61 5 

* Much Ado,' III. i. 83. 

Z04. the Tartars botve: The skill of the Parthian in 
archery is preserved in this reference, as in the proverbial 

* Parthian arrows,* in <a Tartar*s painted bow* (*Rom. and 
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Jul.,' I. iv. 5), *his boweTurkeis* (Chaucer's ^Knightes 
Tale '), and « swift as Arrow from a Turkye bowc,' in 
Golding*s Ovid, x. 

123. sport alone: Unique sport, so out of the common 
that it befalls < preposterously.' < Now, by my sheep- 
hooke, here's a tale alone' (Drayton, < Shepherds Gar- 
land,* 1593). 

13a. badge: The badges displaying the crest of the 
house they served were worn on the sleeves of its servants. 
< Mark but the badges of these men, . . . Then say if they 
be true' (*Temp.,' V. i. 267). 

146. high Taurus sno'w: This range of mountains, rising 
very gradually from the shores of the Gulf of Adalia in 
Asia Minor, stretches eastward to the Euphrates, and 
attains to snow-covered heights of 10,000 feet. 

149. Princesse: Because its whiteness was superior to 
all other whiteness, explained Dyce, in opposition to Han- 
mer's unnecessary change to 'pureness,' and seale of 
blisse * because it was to confirm the happiness of her ac- 
cepted lover.' 

'55* joyni in soules: Needs no note but one of warning 
against emenders of Shakespeare. Warburton called it 
nonsense, and proposed * to join insolents ' ; Hanmer, * in 
flouts,' and so on, down to the modems, including Sped- 
ding and the Cambridge editors, who proposed 'join 
insults.' 

165-166. extort a poore soules patience: In the sense, 
clearly, of exhausting it, wrenching out of her all she has 
of it, an intensive of the similar expression, * Lest to thy 
harm thou tnofve our patience ' (< Rich. Ill,' I. iii. 248). 

177. home returned: Rolfe quotes a like metaphor in 
Sonnet 109, 1. 5: <That is my home of love; if I have 
rang'd. Like him that travels I return again.' 

179* // is not so: The Helen prefixed to this line by all 
editors since Capell has the authority of iQ., yet, as Fur- 
ness first indicated, it gives the Folio line a machine- 
mended sound. The laws of Elizabethan meter are 
unsure, yet sure it is that to count precisely ten syllables 
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to the line, regardless of pause or emphasis, is not Shake- 
speare* s supreme law in versifying. 

i8i. abide it: Since Capell this has been made aby ii^ 
sOy also, the abide of line 353 since Pope, Skeat lately 
furnishing the reason that abide is here a corruption of 
the Anglo-Saxon abicgan, to redeem. But if Shakespeare 
used the word correctly, and if aby in the sense of * pay 
for* is Shakespeare* s word, it appears in this play only: 
i.e., in these two lines, if the Quarto readings be ac- 
cepted as his, and in the buy of line 452, if it was also 
meant by Shakespeare to be *^^. A long line of editors 
have been equally sure of it, without the authority of any 
early text, for there tlie Quartos also read buy, Thougn 
aby be correct, as a matter of fact, abide, in the sense 
of 'pay for,* occurs twice in 'Jul. Caes.* (III. L 95 
and ii. 113) unmolested of correctors. 

i8i-z8a. deare . . deare: The rhyming of the same word 
led Walker to conjecture beere .. deare, 

ao8. O, isi <0, is it* in the Globe is an expression of 
the impulse to correct the line mechanically. It is 
printed with some such little extra syllable in almost 
every edition later than the Quartos and First Folio. 
Fumess agrees with Malone that the prolongation of the 
01 — as with the dramatic expression required it would 
be prolonged — is all the line needs. 

azi. needles: Steevens first spelled this neelds, consid- 
ering it a common contraction of the word (as in Stany- 
hurst*s Virgil, 1582, * neeld- wrought carpets*), required 
here to make the line right. He emended it more mod- 
estly than Pope, who recast it into 'created with our 
needles both one flower.* Abbott cites 'Gammer Gur- 
ton*s Needle,* where * needle* rhymes with *feele,* and 
quotes instances in Shakespeare of its necessary pronuncia- 
tion as one syllable. But such instances beg the question 
involved by assuming that Shakespeare never wrote with 
extra weak syllables to the foot (<Cymb.,* I. i. 168$ 
•John,* V. ii. 1575 <Rich. II,* V. v. 175 'Lucrece,' 
319), and Fumess points out in 'Lucrece,* 317, an in- 
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stance where it must be a two-syllabled word. < Go ply 
thy needle; meddle not with her,* in the * Shrew,* II. i. 
25, might have been added. Shakespeare would use 
either, as suited his rhythm, says Furness, and whichever 
way it be pronounced here, <the line is harmonious 
enough,* the Cambridge editors conclude. 

aao. T1V0 of the first life coats: Theobald* s change, 
s^igg^ted by Folks, to < Two of the first, like coats in 
Heraldry,* has been universally accepted. Nobody 
seems to have known what it meant- without the change, 
and few with it. Douce* s explanation is the clearest, 
that < Helen exemplifies her position by a simile — << We 
had tivo of the firsts i.e., bodies ^ like the double coats in 
heraldry that belong to man and wife as one person^ but 
which, like our single hearty have but one crest,'''' * 

244. /, doe^ perse^eTy counterfeit sad lookesi The constant 
spelling of * ay * as * I * in the Quartos and Folios leaves 
room for a variation of the meaning in every equivocal case. 
Here the comma makes it < ay,* the accepted reading, but 
iQ. has *I doe. Persever,* which 4F. gives less clearly, 
* I do, persever,* leading Rowe to spell / * ay.* The edi- 
tors follow him, and thus recur to the First Folio. Per- 
sever^ as always in Shakespeare, is pronounced to rhyme 
with/q;^r, as in « AlPs Well,* IV. ii. 37. When Hermia 
accuses them of counterfeiting sad looks she uses sad as 
equal to < serious,* i.e., they are pretending to be in 
earnest. 

258. threats . . praise: To correspond with the antithe- 
sis between compel} and entreate in the preceding line, Theo- 
bald guessed cleverly that the poet might have coined the 
word prayings to balance threats and so keep up the idea 
of the whole passage, but he ventured only upon substi- 
tuting in his text prayers, the word generally adopted. 

267. No, no, Sir, seeme to hreake loose: Dr. Furness in- 
terprets this vividly: « "No, no, Sir,** is a taunting sneer, 
in modem street-language, «No you don*t! You can*t 
come that game over me!** ' You are only pretending 
to break loose; in fact, you are glad your < Ethiope * is 
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clinging to you, so you can make that an excuse for not 
measuring swords with me like a man. The various 
readings occasioned by this realistic passage, and the sign 
(j-) marking it corrupt in the Globe, seem quite needless 
if the Folio be followed, and the line be taken as addressed 
entirely to Lysander. The Cambridge editors and others 
following the Quartos, and reading < No, no, he'll,* etc., 
suppose these first words addressed to Hermia, the rest to 
Lysander. The next speech of Demetrius, confirming this, 
is also addressed to Lysander (279-280), and insinuates 
in the same insulting way that his word cannot be trusted, 
and a bond is necessary to make the coward come on, since 
the weak bond of his tawny Tartar's arms thus holds him 
back. 

275. poison: CapelPs change to potion^ followed by 
most editors, has the authority of iQ. There is little 
choice otherwise between the two words. Either is ap- 
propriate with reference to loathed medicine^ but <I hate 
you like poison ' is still proverbial. 

aga. The attempts of Pope (who took out of this line 
the third of) and of most succeeding editors to cut the verse 
down to five syllables have happily passed and \th no 
sign in the most modem editions. The modern mind is, 
by such tokens, seen to be gradually abandoning the pre- 
sumption that it knows what Shakespeare's verse was or 
ought to be. It may come to see that the line has but five 
strong accents, each at one with the sense-emphasis, the 
intercalated weak syllables but duly padding out the dra- 
matic verse. Similar attempts by Pope and others to 
give line 295, which they find too short instead of too 
long, the prescribed meter, by putting in an extra O or 
yoUf or juggling jugler into three t yllables, have lapsed 
more recently into a recognition that the requisite exclam- 
atory tone of the actor supplies a pause after jugler quite 
equal in metrical value to the foot the editors would create. 

295. you canker blossome: Meaning * you who cankers 
blossoms,' playing the part of the canker-worm, as Capell 
first explained. 
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310. famted Mia^p§U: Hdcna hcai^ tall and Bir, the 
tiny and dark Hcnnia, already called <Etkiope* and 

< Tartar,* as well as < poppet,* retaliates, aWnding to the 
long pole set up in the May-day sports, which Stnbbes, in 
hb 'Anatomie of Abuses* (15(3)9 describes as < coracd 
all orcr with floures, bound round with strings [ribbons3 
• . . and painted with variable colours.* 

336. The Second Folio fi»llows the Fint in giving this 
line to Her, instead of HeL^ 3-4F.y like the Quaitos, cor- 
rect the misprint. 

346. MtntMuss The Latin for * minim,* which, in the 
old notation of music, was not, as now, a long note, but 
the shortest. 

346. knot-grassti The Poljgomum a^uiculare^ a tough- 
jointed weed spreading close to the ground, hindering 
growth in fields and gardens, and popularly supposed 
to stunt a child*8 growth also. * We want a boy . . . for 
this . . . Kept under for a year with milk and knot-grass * 
(<Thc Coxcomb,* II. ii.). 

378. Acheron: The River of Woe, one of the four 
awfiil rivers of the dark underworld of classic myth. 

386. Battie-nvings: Incapable clinging wings like the 
bat*s. 

400. nigbt'Snvifl Dragons: So in <Cymb.,* II. ii. 48: 

< Swift, swift, you dragons of the night.* The moon*s 
car was dragon-drawn, a myth naturally suggested by the 
torn cloud-wrack of the night on which she seems to 
drive through the heavens. < Phcebe calls downe the 
Dragons that her chariot drawe,* says Drayton (<The 
Man in the Moone,* 431). It is immaterial whether the 
dragons be night* s, and the nigbfs sivift of modern edi- 
tors be adopted on the authority of iQ., or the hyphe- 
nated adjective of the Folio be accepted \ but nigbt-sivift 
yields slightly better myth and imagery, giving the pic- 
ture of black and swift cloud-dragons scudding away be- 
fore the light. (See also note on V. i. 377.) 

401. Auroras harbinger: The morning star, Phosphor, 
meaning the light-bearer. 
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404. rrAMf-omner amdfitmdst Saicidcs,wlio woe boned 
at crosi-RMids became consecfatea bonaJ-groinid was not 
pennittcd than (* Ham./ V. L), and tbedrowBed, wbose 
bodksy by the accident of <lro«niing^ wcie debarred the 
rites of church bnrialy were m popiuar benei doomed to 
wander about lor a century. 

406. bUdtekrmJod might: So in 'Ron. and JoL/ UL 
n. so; 'John,* V. vL 17. 

410. the wmruimgs Uves Anrota. Oberon, not bcaa^ a 
lost ^irit, bat a happy fiury, can make sport 
UMjmiiigr affti Hlc sny fifing human hnntsman. 
considers that not Anrora^ but lithonaSy me hutband or 
Aoron, is meant, 'and Hok Whiter Dyce^ and Wrijght, 
C^phahiSy Aarom*s lovery who was a hontsmany and that 
Oberon meam to saty tint he has often gone hw n ti n g 
with him at dawn. Capell, HaJfiwcO, and Fomcas take 
the simpler ▼icw. 

41^-^14. fiare Uessed kuumes^ Tmrmets Walker first sug- 
gested taldi^ oat the comma after kemmet, and the ir- 
regularities of Efiiabethan punctuation, to say nothing 
of the het that punctuation is not an exact science at any 
time^ win not induce objection; but since it is the * Eait- 
erne gate, Lc, the mommg l^^fat, whigi, openmg on Wcp» 
tune with fiur beams, turns his s tr e ams into gold, the 
same sense is given without taking out the comma. Sonn. 

33f 35 'Joh^* IBL L 77. 

419. GwhGm^ luub If the copy was here set up by the 
printer from dictafion, it waj hare read originaUy <Gob- 
lin *D lead,* as Thirlby coiqccturcd and Fumcss fdt sure 
of; but, if so, the efiflon was made in rQ., and all cditiofM 
followed that. 

423. driFume & ruuGes With sword drawn. 

440. ih^Hag fLuess This stage direction, mtnenily 
omitted, tn d i q tc s the amusing by-play cf ihu fcene* 
Grant Whiu conodeis it misplaced, since k ref€r$ to 
Puck, Lysander, and Demetrius, hdnnpng sercral lifMf 
abore; Fumcss ejqibi n s it as right where it is, Demef fhM 
haying plunged into the datknem after IMm, and Lymm^ 
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defy confused hj the oppoote voicciy fmhing madly to 
and froy thifting his place eterj minute, until suddenly 
Puck*s charm works and sleep or e rp o wei i him. 

446. Ho, h9, A§: Pock*s mocking laughter suits the 
trick played and his assumed part as well, and * Ho, ho! * 
was the recognized exclamation of the devil and of 
Robin Goodfellow. Every stanza in the old ballad of 
Robin*s pranks ends 'Ho, ho!* In < Gammer Gurton,* 
II. iiLy Diccon is asked, *Did not the devil cry ho, 
ho, ho?* 

45^453* ^J this deerei Johnson, Collier, and Staunton 
think the true word here was *^x, a contraction of 'aby,* 
which Schmidt considers a blundering correction amd 
Wright an unnecessary one. 

465. Yet but three, etc.: The emphatic four-stressed 
verse belonging to Robin* s spell-working rv/f begins here. 
In his next speech the similar effect is still more marked 
by the internal rhyme and the resemblance to the 'count- 
ing out * verses of folk-lore. 

477. On the ground, eta Guest says Shakespeare has 
adapted this special variety of verse, a section of two 
accents, < into that peculiar rhythm in which are expressed 
the wants and wishes of his fairyland. Under Shake- 
speare* s sancrion it has become classical, and roust now 
be considered as iht fairy dialect of English literature.* 

478. apply your eie: The insertion a£to before your, fol- 
lowed by the editors from Rowe on, Halliwell alone con- 
siders unnecessary, the line as given in all the Folios and 
Quartos not requiring the preposition. The verb occurs 
without it in <The Nice Wanton* (1560). 

484. Jacke shall ba've Jill: An old phrase, found, for 
instance, in < Mother Goose,* as well as in Heywood*s 
* Epigramroes upon Proverbes* (1567): <A11 shalbe well, 
Jacke shall have Gill.* Jill was a nickname for Julia. 

485. The man, etc.: This, also, was an old-time prov- 
erb, like the 'and were happy ever after* of ^ry tales. 
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Act IV 



Scene i. 95-26. Catfaiepy Cobnveb: Some of the editors 
have taken the trouble to remind Bottom that he must 
have meant Peasebiossom, — for had he not sent Cobweb 
off to single combat with a bumblebee ? — and to account 
for the error. Thtj have also divided on another life- 
and-death matter — spelling Caa^tf/rij 'Cavelero,* as the 
later Folios do. 

33. tbi tongs and the bones: Sketches by Inigo Jones 
still kept in the library of the Duke of Devonshire reveal 
the fact that the bones, or 'knackers/ — so Jones wrote 
the word on his sketch, — were made of bone or hard wood 
knocked together between the fingers, like those played 
by modem negro minstrels. The tongs were shaped like 
fire-tongs, and struck with a key. The butchers* music, 
made with cleavers and marrow-bones, was like unto it. 

38. a bottle of bays A twist of hay, enough for a feed. 
A penny bottle of hay, says a book of 1551, weighs 
five pounds, a ha* penny bottle half as much. *Bodin*s 
asse-headed man* (so is it written in Scot*s 'Discoverie 
of Witchcraft,* wherein is described how such magical 
transformations as Bottom* s could be wrought) *must 
either eate haie or nothing.* 

47. aitvaies: Theobald* s change to 'all wa3rs,* gen- 
erally adopted, he explained as signifying, * disperse your- 
selves that danger approach us from no quarter.* 

48. tbe nvoodbinef tbe stveet Honisuckie: So Jonson, in 
his * Vision of Delight,* speaks of the bindweed or con- 
volvulus, commonly called woodbine in England: *How 
the blue bindweed doth itself infold With Honeysuckle.* 
Gifford*s conclusion that Shakespeare* s woodbine and 
honeysuckle are the same as Jonson*s outweighs much 
needless discussion as to whether these plants were one, 
or of the same vine-like habit if different, and whether 
change is needed here or not. * If there are two plants,* 
says Fumess, * then either one or both of them bears a 
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name which belonged to the common speech of Shake- 
speare* s day, and which we can now discover only by a 
resort to literaturei an unsure authority when it deals with 
the popular names of wild flowers.* By the woodbine 
Titania means herself, and by the honeysuckle Bottom. 
As they entwist, so will she wind him in her arms, or as 
the ivy the elm. 

57. ja*uors: Long / could easily be misset for f, and 
ihefa*uors of iQ. and 4F. is likelier to be right here. 

81. Dians budy or Cupids flotven Theobald* s read- 
ing of o'er for or^ suggested by Thirlby, is one of the 
guesses irresistibly drawing the general acceptance it has 
had. The first of these spell-working flowers, Oberon 
has twice said (II. i. 191 and III. ii. 387), had the force 
to undo the charm of the one first used. Chaucer* s 
agnus-castus (<The Flower and the Leaf,* 475), whose 
virtue was, says Macer*s <Herball,* that it <wyll kepe 
man and woman chaste,* while it may have suggested 
Shakespeare* s bud, is of another growth. The other spell- 
working herb is the < little westerne flower* (II. i. 172) 
whereon 'the bolt of Cupid fell.* 

88. loath this: Fumess thinks this, like the or for o*er 
of line 81, to be an error of setting up the type from dicta- 
tion, the loath bis of i Q. being the usually preferred read- 
ing. Yet, unimportant as any choice is here, this on 
Titania* s lips, as she follows Oberon* s gesture and looks 
down on snoring Bottom, seems to suit here better than 
bisy and bis suits Oberon in the next line better 
than this. The transposition of this and bis being one 
equally easy for the printers of either iQ. or iF., it may 
be that the editors have followed the wrong transposition. 

gx. sleepii of all tbesiyfine the senses Theobald, asking 
if it were likely that such deep sleep would /»^ (or refine) 
their senses, made the line read, 'sleep of all these five 
the sense,* i.e., the five mortals lying asleep. This is the 
adopted reading. Still, such sleep as would fine the 
sense is not inappropriate to help on the efficiency of 
Dian*s bud o*er Cupid* s flower. The perfunctory revise 
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ers of 3F. and 4F. changed /ff^ to Jind^ but the Quartos 
agree with iF. and 2F. 

97. rocki the grounds This suggests a cradling of the 
sleepers* senses in the dizzy maze of fairy dancing to faint 
and undulatory fairy music, which makes the ground 
seem to them to rock, rather than any actual earthquaking. 

loi. posterity: The < prosperitie * of iQ. has been gen- 
erally followed. Rolfe and Fumess state their preference 
for the Folio word. 'It involves,* says Fumess, <a 
larger blessing. To Theseus* s marriage the fairies bring 
present triumph [see II. i. 77], but on his house they 
confer the blessing of a fair posterity [as in their Song, V. 

*• 394].' 

1x7. finde out the Forresters Chaucer* s Theseus, also, 

*for to hunten is so desirous . . . That in his bed there 

daweth him no day, That he n*is clad and ready for to 

ride With hunt and horn, and houndes him beside. For 

in his hunting hath he such delight . . . with alle joy 

and bliss. With his Hippolyta, the faire queen,* etc. 

(<KnightesTale'). 

ia6. / 'was ivitb Hercules and Cadmuss This un- 
chronological hunting-party has caused question. But 
the allusion carries with it an atmosphere of godlike hunts 
in the other times and other lands of myth, and is perfectly in 
keeping with < A Midsummer Night* s Dream.* Besides, 
it is an inkling that preserves for us a glimpse of Shake- 
speare* s memory of Golding*s Ovid, iii., wherein Cadmus 
goes hunting, and of the passage in North* s Plutarch where- 
in it is written that some are of the opinion that Theseus 
went < with Hercules against the Amazons,* and gave him 
his Amazon wife. 

127-134. in a ivood of Creete they bayed the Beare, etc.s 
Should this not be boar? Were there bears in Crete? Do 
other references to bear-hunting in Shakespeare (<Ven. and 
Ad.,* 884; * Wint. Tale,* III. iii. 64-71), or in his sources, 
Plutarch, Holinshed, etc., justify this Beare? These 
questions have all been asked, and, after some disturbance, 
leave the modem text like the Folio. In < The Knightes 
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Tale,* * the hunter in the regne of Thrace standeth at a 
gappe with a spear When hunted is the lion or the bear.* 
In Golding* s Ovid, vii., it is written that <Therey was 
wont Among the hilles of Thessaly for cruell Beares too 
hunt.* Creeti is another link of memory with Golding^s 
boar-hunt in book iii. The poet*s memory of this is 
more exact when the dog allusion comes later: < The 
latter was a hounde of Crete, the other was of Sparte . . . 
goode houndes comne all of Areas kinde . . . Whose 
decked skin with sundrie spots was spred . . . And tawnie, 
full of duskie haires that over all did grow ... a syre of 
Crete And Dam of Sparta ... a great and large flew*d 
hound* (Golding*s Ovid, 1567). 

X35. eares that s^wape atvaj the morning detv: Whe- 
ther Heywood*s 'fierce The^alian hounds. With their 
(lag ears, ready to sweep the dew,* follow or precede 
Shakespeare* s, they are not as fine ('The Brazen Age*). 

X37* match' d in mouth: The qualities sought in mak- 
ing up the dog choir of the Elizabethan huntsman are 
given thus in Markham*s ' Country Contentments* s ' If 
you would have your kennel for sweetnesse of cry, then 
you must compound it of some large dogges, that have 
deepe solemne mouthes, and are swift in spending, which 
must, as it were, beare the base in the consort, then a 
double number of roaring, and loud ringing mouthes, 
which must beare the counter tenour, then some hollow, 
plaine, sweete mouthes, which must beare the meane or 
middle part \ and soe with these three |)arts of musicke 
you shall make your cry perfect.* 

156. Saint Valentine is pasty etc.: The allusion is to 
the common 'opinion that this day every bird doth 
chuse her mate for that year,* as Wither writes in his 
'Epithalamia.* Shakespeare knew quite as well as we 
know that St. Valentine* s day was not in the calendar of 
Theseus, but, says Fumess, ' What mattered it to him, 
any more than it matters to us? * 

170. 'where 'we might he: Leaving out the he^ as in 
most editions, has the authority of iQ., and has been 
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held preferable to the Folio reading, because it made the 
line dioiter in meter and left the sense unfinished for 
£geas*s interruption, and also because iFiihomi was not 
dear if the modem usage of it only was understood ; but 
IHihomi in the sense of * beyond,* < outside of,* as Staun- 
ton pointed out, was repeatedly used by the poet and 
others of hb day. Fumess, also, prefers the Folio read- 
ing, and cites a similar linihemt in I. iL 97. 

184. 7« Hermia (meted as the nunu); From Pope on, 
the editon have put in some extra pliable — none other so 
happy as Dyce*s < melted as melts * — to lengthen this 
line. The Globe reading lengthens it by adding 7# 
Hermia to line 183, and to this line Seems ia me menu 
fiom line 185. Apart from the question whether any 
way of altering this line (and other such lines) can be 
Shakespeare* s, the objection is that it leaves another fiiuk 
created by the change — an un-Shakespearian emphasis on 
the unemphatic ^in line 185. 

190. hetrMd^ ere 1 see Hermia: The editors mend the 
grammar and meter by printing either betreihid ere I did 
see^ or beiroibed ere t Hermia satv, or betreit*d ere Isanu 
Hermia^ the modem reading. Yet no way doses, but 
only hides, the open question whether Shakespeare or his 
printers fell into the common dialect here, where Quartos 
and Folios alike read see, 

191. But like a sickenesse: Tht amendment of this to in 
sickiess, the Globe editors adopt without satis&ction, and 
Fumess calls it <as harmless as it is needless,* and with 
them suspects a corraption, but not in like or a$ rather, it 
may be, in Bui^ which the Bmi and Noau in the next lines 
may indicate was Noav. 

207. luitb parted eyex As if the eyes were not in focus, 
says Deighton. 

azo-aii. jetvellf Mine <nvne^ and not mine onvnex Her- 
mia* s double sedng of the eye, the effect of Puck*s spell 
upon her, leads Helena to remark on her double seeing 
of the inner sense, the more penetrating effect of the spell 
u|ion her, which makes her precious lover seem uncertain, 
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both hers and not hers. A more elaborate double seeing 
is mduced in the editors, all of whom, from Warburton 
and Theobald to Capelli have found it good to change 
jenvell to gemeii, from gemellus, a twin. Later editors 
restored the je^well of Quartos and Folios, but perhaps put 
too much stress on the restoration of this jewel to Helena. 
Does she say, as Heath explains, I have found Demetrius, 
and as one Ending a jewel I can scarcely believe in my 
good fortune ? Is not her main assertion this: I have 
found him my own and not my own ? She throws in the 
suitable simile incidentally. The sentence expresses her 
simple bewilderment under the charm. Demetrius next 
expresses the same sensation at being in a maze, which 
the line missing from the Folio, but given in both Quartos, 
merely intensifies. The remembrance of the Duke reas- 
sures them of the real world outside their dream, as 
memory of Quince and Flute awakens Bottom, after his 
fashion, from dream to reality. 

229. a patch'' d fooles The court jester* s dress was a 
jest on dress, patched of many colors. Bottom says a 
patched foole for intensity, as one despbing a dog in 
the abstract should speak of it, moreover, as a yellow dog. 

230-233. eye of man, etc, t This kind of fooling is found 
the world over, from a Sanskrit play to an English farce. 
Halliwell quotes from < Wily Beguiled * : < While I have 
a head in mine eye and a face on my nose,* etc. 

238* at her death: Theobald guessed that this should 
be < after death,* at her and after being easily interchange- 
able. As Pyramus, he is killed, after which, as a jest, 
he would rise again, and so render his < Voluntary the 
more gracious and extraordinary.* Staunton and Fur- 
ness, especially, commend Theobald* s suggestion. Rolfe 
accepts Collier* s explanation that her refers to Thisbe. 
The idea of Bottom* s swan-song is so whimsical that it is 
almost a pity it cannot be certain, but the cautious deci- 
sion, * certainly ingenious and may be right,* of Wright 
is best, which leaves the text unchanged, and the reader 
free to suit his taste. 
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Scene ii. 5. transported: Carried off by bewitchment^ 
cransformedy and, in Snout* s language, * translated/ 

15. a thing of nought: Not merely worthless, but 
naughty. 

19-ao. made men: So in 'Terence in English^ (16 14), 
cited by Halliwell: < I am ... in good case, a made man 
forever * ; and so also the common saying, * It will make a 
man of him. ^ 

36. strings to yeur heards: The strings were to keep 
the false beards from falling off. 

38. preferred: Chosen for a place on the list of 

* sports * ready to be presented to Theseus later (V. i. 49). 

Act V 

Scene i. 7. The shif^ of more to the next line is one of 
the mendings of the meter so happy that by contrast with it 
one realizes how unhappy are other metrical alterations. 
It was not the Laureate Pope, but the laborious Theo- 
bald, who made it. 

13. Helens heauty: Helen of Troy, like Theseus, was 
a descendant of Pelops, and the < Life of Theseus,* in the 
Plutarch by North, from which Shakespeare drew, tells 
how < Theseus and Pirithous went together to the city of 
Lacedaemon, where they took away Helen (being yet very 
young) even as she was dancing in the temple of Diana.* 

22-23. Or in the nighty imaginings etc: The genuine- 
ness of these two lines is doubted by Grant White because 
they seem to him * twaddling.* The Cowden Clarkes 
point out their dramatic character and naturalness. They 
complete the illustrations Theseus is making of the tricks 
imagination hath, and point his doubts of the strange 

* phantasies * these lovers speak of. 

39. our after supper: The rere-supper was to the supper 
itself, explains Staunton, what the rere-banquet was to the 
dinner — a dessert. Supper was served between five and 
six, and frequently followed by a collation of fruits and 
sweetmeats called in England the rere-supper. 
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43. CaU Egeus: In the Quartos PhilostratCy as master 
of the revels, takes this part. Fumess finds Egeuj here 
a sign of stage exigencies, one actor playing both parts. 

49. rife : Steevens and Halliwell hold to the rife of the 
F0I1O9 the editors generally to the ripe of iQ. 

51-54. The battel/ ivitb the Centaurs . . my kinsman Her- 
cuUsi In the 'Life of Theseus,* in Shakespeare* s Plutarch 
(North* Sy 1 579-95)9 this battle arises from the disorderly 
conduct of the centaurs at the marriage feast of Deidamia 
and Pirithous, Theseus* s friend } and the utter defeat of 
the centaurs is spoken of as not being accredited solely 
to Theseus by certain writers, saying < that Theseus went 
not at all until the war was well begun: and that it was 
the first time that he saw Hercules.* To this version of 
the war which makes Hercules its hero, Shakespeare 
adroitly causes Theseus to refer in his reply. Nestor is 
made to tell the story of this battle in Golding*s Ovid, xii., 
with special mention of Theseus, to the displeasure of one 
of his hearers, Tlepolemus, because 'Hercules was past 
with silence.* 'My lord,* he said, 'I muse you should 
forget my father* s prayse . . . For often unto mee himself 
was woonted to recite. How that the clowdbred folk by 
him were chiefly put to flight.* This, also, Shakespeare 
seems to have remembered. 

5a. to the Harpe: Halliwell, declaring that < the harp is 
not found in any of the known relics of the ancient 
Greeks,* considers that the poet has fallen into an ana- 
chronism. But here, again, Shakespeare followed Gold- 
ing*s Ovid, which speaks more than once of 'Orphey*8 
hsirpe * in the story of Orpheus in book xi. 

56. Tearing the Thracian singer: Orpheus, who with 
song had power to ' delight the mindes Of savage beasts 
and drew both stones and trees ageynst their kynds,* is 
spoken of as 'the Thracian poet* in Golding*s Ovid. 
Therein it is told how ' Bacchus drunken rout Did drowne 
the sound of Orphyes harp,* else had ' the sweeteness of his 
song appeasd sill,* and 'with bluddy hands* did 'hem 
him in full round. As when a Stag by hungrye hownds 
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is !n a morning found The which forestall him round 
about and pull him to the ground.* 

59. 71^ .. Muses f mournings itct This has been held, 
first by Warburton, to be an adlusion to Spenser* s * Teares 
of the Muses * (i 591). Therein the degeneracy of the age 
is censured if not satirized, and the first Muse, Clio, opens 
the lament by saying that, although it < most behoves * 
the * mightie Peeres * of the realm to sustain < the learned 
forheads without gifts or gaine,* they 'underkeep* these 
'learned Impes* who ' were wont to be the world* s chief 
ornament.* Spenser* s death for want of bread, in Dublin, 
in 1598 or 1599, has been supposed to be referred to in 
latedeceast in beggerie. If so, this phrase may have been 
inserted afker the early production of the play and before 
it was printed in 1 600. Knight conjectured that it re- 
ferred to Greene, of whom it was said, ' For judgement 
Jove, for learning deepe he still Apollo seemde,* in 
'Greenes Funeralls* (1594), and to whom Harvey, in 
'Four Letters and Certain Sonnets,* wherein Greene* s 
last days and miserable death are related, applied the title 
of * Prince of beggars. * 

63. Piramus, etc: See preceding note, page 88. 

66. fwondrous strange snonv: Many of the editors have 
inserted some wondrous strange adjective: Hanmer 'scorch- 
ing,* Capell 'black,* Collier 'seething*; but the modem 
editors refrain from meddling. The Cowden Clarkes 
suggest that strange as Shakespeare sometimes uses it, as 
in the preceding line 28, in the sense of 'unnatural,* 
offers contrast enough here. 

82. nuptiall: See I. i. 134. 

87. Extreameiy stretcbt, etc.: Philostrate has the delicacy 
to deprecate the acceptance of this well-meant effort, task- 
ing the utmost capacity of these men merely to laugh at 
it as Egeus did. Hippolyta, agreeing, objects more seri- 
ously, and Theseus meets the point raised by proposing 
neither to reject nor laugh at the play, but take it at the 
worth of the honest intention. Johnson did not see how 
an intent could be stretched or conned, and so suspected 
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tl^re was a lioe lost; smd bftcr cdkon love tried to 
panctnate so that k should signify that tlic play was 
strtuhed instead of the intent. But the drift of the 
whole confirms Grant White, with whom Fnmess 
agrees, in sajring that <« Intents,** here, as the sub- 
ject of the two verbs «< stretched** and «coim*d,** is 
used both fi>r emduntnar and for the §hjett tfemdunMmr^ 
hj a license which other writers than Shakeqieare have 
assumed.* 

99. ^akes it im m^bt^ etc.: Regards it, that is, as wiU 
to do instead of ability to do $ as Kenrick puts it, takes 
the will for the deed. This simple sense has been diffi- 
cult for Johnson and many other cditon to see. 

105. dumbly have br^ke qf: At Warwick, according to 
Nichob*s < Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,* the recorder 
was $0 confused by the presence of the queen as to be un- 
able to go on. Her M^esty was pleased by this involun^ 
tary flattery. 

ii5« EtUer tbe Frologur: The person who spoke the pro- 
logue usually wore a long black velvet cloak and a garland 
€}f bay, the emblem of authorship, and was either the 
author himself or representative of him. Fumess points 
out that the appearance of Quince as prologue was meant 
to show the Duke that he was the author. Is his way of 
delivering his introduction a gibe at the usual fiulure of 
poets to deliver the best sense of their own work, the his- 
trionic faculty being a distinct abUity ? The speech may 
be repunctuated so as to give the sense it is carefully 
punctuated to gainsay, thus : * If we offend, it is with our 
good will That you should think we come not to offend. 
But with good will to show our simple skill. That is the 
true beginning of our end. Consider then. We come (but 
in despite We do not come) as minding to content you. 
Our true intent is all for your delight. We are not here 
that you should here repent you. The actors are at 
hand; and by their show. You shall know all, that you are 
like to know.* This is Knight* s rearrangement with the 
exception of lines 1 19-122, which Knight puts thus: 
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*That IS the true beginning of our end. Consider 
then. We come: but in despite We do not come. As 
minding to content you. Our true intent is,* etc. For a 
similar joke on missing the sense of lines as shown by 
pointing them wrong, see * Ralph Roister Doister * (i 553)9 
III. iv. 36-70. 

131. a Recorder: A kind of musical instrument of the 
flute variety. A child, of course, could blow through it 
and make sounds, but not be able to modulate them into 
music. 

134. Taivyen The name of an actor in Shakespeare* s 
Company, as is proved by Halliweirs discovery of the sex- 
ton* s record of his burial at St. Saviour* s, June, 1625, 
where he is set down as < William Tawier, Mr. Hem- 
inges man.* 

139. certaines A word occurring often as a convenient 
rhyme, filling up a line senselessly, in antique bal- 
ladry, and supposed to be meant as a mock at that 
here. So in * The Complaint of the Herte,* printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde: *Whan I had fyrst syght of her 
certayne,* « To loke upon a fayre Lady certayne,* etc. 

148. Lyon bight by namet Theobald and many of the 
editors rearrange to by name Lion bight to make this rhyme 
with the next two lines. The Cowden Clarkes object 
to such corrections of what is manifestly meant to be slip- 
shod doggerel. Furness adds that in such attempts to 
correct the rude mechanicals the critic runs the risk of 
identifying himself with them. 

155. bloody blamefull blade y etc.* Here, as in *Love*s 
Lab.,* IV. ii. d^y the affectation of alliteration is bur- 
lesqued. 

174. sinister: Accented on the second syllable, as in 
* Hen. V,* II. iv. 95, to rhyme roughly with ivhisper. 

178. partition: A pun on the meaning of the word to 
denote the logical divisions of a discourse as well as a 
wall. 

204. in thee: The nofw againe, here, of the Quartos 
indicates, says Grant White, that the * copy * used for the 
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Folio had been corrected either by Shakespeare or some 
one in his theater. 

ao5-ao6. I see a 'uoyce; .. beare my Tbisbies facet The 
fun of this is spoiled by the grave correction of the later 
Folios to beare a *uoice: . . ue my, etc. 

aog-azo. lamander . . Helen: Meant to be mistakes for 
Leander and Hero. The story of the unhappy lovers, 
parted by the last disastrous swim of Leander across the 
Hellespont, vrzs, as Marlowe told it in his ' Hero and 
Leander,* as popular in Shakespeare* s day as the latest 
successful novel in ours. 

aix. Sbafalus to Procrusi Similar mistakes for Cepha- 
lus and Procris, whose devotion as husband and wife was 
fated to be cut short by the javelin, Diana* s gift, with 
which the husband slew the wife, hearing her in the 
thicket, and mistaking her for a hart. This also was a 
^uniliar story at the time of the play through the ' Procris 
and Cephalus,* of 1593, by Henry Chute. 

az5. Ninnies tombe: A mistake for the * Ninus Tumb * 
of the story of Pyramus and Thisbe in Golding*s Ovid, 
iv. Henry Johnson, in his variant edition of the play, 
quotes a < Sonet of Pyramus and Thisbie * from * A 
Handefull of Pleasant Delites,* which he considers 
shows marked coincidences with this play of the 'base 
mechanicals,* but 'NinusTumb * is therein < Minus Well.* 

aao. the moraii do^wne: Theobald first proposed in- 
stead tbe mure all Jotvn, a plausible reading, since mure for 
*wall* is used in *a Hen. IV,* IV. iv. 137. Hanmer 
and Collier adopted it, and Pope, who in his first edition 
followed the Quartos* Moon used, in his second edition 
adapted Theobald* s mure all into the mural, nowhere 
used by Shakespeare, which has since been generally ac- 
cepted, and is now a part of the modern text. Henry 
Johnson explains the obscure Moon used of the Duke*s 
speech in the Quartos to mean that, now the personator of 
the wall is gone, he who personates the moon may fill that 
office. The Folio reading has the advantage of suggest- 
ing the double meaning also of tbe mure all dotvn and 
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the moral dotvn^ the moral restraint of the wall and the 
third person being withdrawn. Both White and Fumess 
suspect some pun latent in the old-fashioned pronuncia- 
tion. Perhaps it is no more than is here suggested. 

237. A Lion fell: That is, a lion-skin, and except that 
he bears the lion in this way (another pun), he is no lioness. 

349. homed Moone: As lanterns of the time were made 
with horn instead of glass, this was appropriate for the 
moon^s horns, says Douce. The whole ducal party 
thereupon amuse themselves by playing upon the words 
and the ideas suggested. 

a6o. in snuffe: The pun is upon the double meaning, 
in snuffe meaning also to take offense, to * flare up,* as 
it is said. 

a86. glittering beames: The modem editors have been at 
the pains to improve this by using * gleams,* suggested by 
Knight to complete the alliteration, instead of beams^ the 
earlier editors followed the later Folios, which give streams^ 
but the Quartos agree with the First Folio, and in their 
behalf Fumess well says: «Thc feet that «* beams" is 
wrong and ** streams** or <* gleams** manifestly right seems 
to me the very reason why it should be retained in the 
speech of one whose eye had not heard, nor his ear seen, 
nor his hand tasted a dream which he had in the wood 
where he had gone to rehearse obscenely.* 

287. to taste: The take of the Quartos displaces taste 
in the modem text, yet here, again, the right word is the 
wrong one to suit the play, and the wrong, right. 

394. tbred and thrum: The thread in weaving made 
the warp; the thrum was the tuft where the thread was 
wound round and tied. The allusion here, of course, is 
to the part of Atropos or Death, the third Fate, who 
cut the thread of life. 

3x0. No Diey but an ace: A pun on dice-throwing, that 
for him * two,* or duo., was not enough, but an ace, since 
he was an ass. 

323-324. The lines in brackets given in the Quartos, 
Collier suggests, may have been left out in the Folio on 
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far * b choiii s * -w*^^ b^ Tkcobald, 
a port of tlic text, jad haa 
dbc < Boir faorkcs the iMilfe agMHt dbc fbB 
of Maotoi^s <Amimo and MdEdi,* 
<lHag;rf ipohrcs ooatiaaaiBj did kowlc At 
6cc* (<Faaic Qfcac/ L ▼. 30). 

377. lyi^ HitaUs Umme: Hecate was called tke tn- 



rtictcd ia aatM|ae art, bcqate of Iwr tkiccfeld 

afity, htiampag as Lisa or C jatkb to tlie 

Dnaa to caith, and as Pmsenan c or Hecate to tke 

doworld. Asaaim p c fOTMi oaof tlicMooa, lurcar^ 

diawB hy cmc bbck and oae white hone. The 

fiui with the team of the Qoccb of Night as the Lofd of 

Day arose. 

38a. brmau heftrtz This rcfeis to the help ia hoow- 
work given, according to fioUL-lore, by Robin Good- 
£b11ow and other furies to country maids while they slcfit. 
(See qootation from Scot in preceding note, HL iL ay.) 
Whether Robin swept the dost behind the door, as 
Farmer says, or swept away the dust that was hidden be- 
hind the door, as Halliwell sajrs, is a question settled in 
Robin*s £iivor by the assertion in < Merry Wives,* V. t. 
4S: < Our radiant queen hates shits and sluttery.* 

385. nrougb the bnue^ etc.: Many of the editors pro- 
fern to be puzzled here to know how the &iries give a light 
when it is given by the drowsy fire, and offer emendation, 
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the best being Grant Whitens change of Tbrongb to Tbougb. 
But whether fairies on such night expeditions be con- 
ceived as emitting light or carrying fauy sparkles with 
them in the glowing gloom which the carenilly covered fire 
must leave in the quiet houses whose inmates were asleep, 
it is obvious enough that Shakespeare* s stage fairies would 
here enter carrying tiny lights, as they would to-day in 
any dramatic presentation of this little masque with spec- 
tacle and song closing the play. The Folio words would 
be then perfectly suitable. 

394. TTft Songt This is left out in the Quartos, and 
the fines 395-416 are given to Oberon, which Johnson fol- 
lowed. His orderly mind arranged it that there ought to 
be, and therefore that there were, in this scene two 
more songs: first, the song Oberon, proposing to bless the 
bed, summons the fairies to sing; second, the song 
Titania leads, both of which must have been lost. His 
change to the Quarto reading has descended to the modem 
text, also the stage direction here. Song and dance^ in- 
serted by Capell, who declared that TTyi Song of the Folios 
was not a song, although it might be held that it was de- 
sigrned to be a recitative danced to while they all sang it. 
This alternative may be considered quite possible by 
modem readers, but its unlikelihood led him to infer a 
song that Shakespeare wrote, did not like, and scratched 
out, and he gravely suggested, therefore, that some stage 
manager would do himself credit by inserting this better 
one that Shakespeare could not write. 

398. blessed be: Blessing the bed was a part of the 
churchly ceremonies anciently observed in all marriages, 
the Latin ritual for which is preserved in the * Salisbury 
Manual.* So Chaucer in « The Merchants Tale ' : « And 
whan the bed was with the prest i-blessid.* This fairy 
ceremony is a pretty variant of the priestly one, possibly a 
little satiric, Douce suggests, in its reference in line 409 
to dew as holy water, but more likely a poetic touch of 
the kind that turns all * to favor and to prettiness,* in. 
keeping with this fairy play. 
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410. take bis gate: The spelling of the early editions 
cannot be built on for a definite meaning, of course, and 
whether gait or gate is meant here has been disputed, as 
in the preceding line 360, gait being the word in the 
modem text; but gate in the sense of passageway is just 
as good, if not better. 

4x3-414. Whitens shifting about of these lines, followed 
by the Globe, was first proposed by one 'C. R. W.* in 
the London * Illustrated News * of 1856. Dyce prefers to 
follow the earlier editors who printed E'er shall i/, etc., 
changing still less than they by printing Ever shall V, etc. 
He holds that the palace may as well rest in safety as its 
owner. True; and to get that sense from the Folio is 
either // or */ needed? 

427. the Serpents tongue: The hisses of the audience. 
Rolfe cites * Love's Lab.,* V. i. 132-4: * if any of the au- 
dience hiss, you may cry. Well done, Hercules! now 
thou crushest the Snake!* 
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Abbreviations of Plays 



AU'sWell . . . . AU's Well that Ends Well 
Ant & Cleo. . . . Antony and Qeopatra 

As Yott As You Like It 

Cor. Coriolanos 

Cymb. . . . . . Cymbeline 

Errors The Comedy of Errors 

Ham. Hamlet 

I Hen. IV .... The First Part of King Henry IV 
a Hen. IV ... . The Second Part of King Henry IV 

Hen. V The Ufe of Kmsr Henry V 

I Hen. VI ... . The First Part of Kins Henry VI 
a Hen. VI ... . The Second Part of KinK Henry VI 
3 Hen. VI .... The Third Part of Kingllenry VI 
Hen. VIII .... The Famous History of the Life of King 

Henry VIII 

John The Life and Death of King John 

JuL Ccs Julius Caesar 

Lear King Lear 

Love's Lab. .... Love's Labour's Lost 

Lucrece The Rape of Lucrece 

Macb Macbeth 

Meas. for Meas. . . Measure for Measure^ 
Mer. of Ven. . . . The Merchant of Venice 
Mer. Wives .... The Merry Wives of Windsor 
Mids. Night Dr. . . A Midsummer Niaht's Dream 
Much Ado .... Much Ado about Nothing 

Oth Othello 

Pass. Pilg. .... The Passionate Pilgrim 

Per. Pericles 

Phoen. & Tur. . . . The Phoenix and the Turtle 

Rich. II The Tragedy of King Richard II 

Rich. Ill . . . . The Tragedy of King Richard III 
Rom. & Jul. . . . Romeo and Juliet 

Sonn Sonnets 

Sonn. Mus Sonnets to Sundry Notes of Music 

Tam. of Shr. . . . The Taming of the Shrew 

Temp The Tempest 

Tim. of Ath. . , . Ttmon of Athens ^ 
Tro. & Cres. . . . Troilus and Cresuda 
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Tw. Night .... Twelfth Night 

Two Gen. of Ver. . The Two Gentlemen of Verona 

Ven. & Ad. .... Venus and Adonis 

Wmt Tale .... The Winter's Tale 



Abbreviations of Editions Consulted 

iQ. First Quarto 1598 

iF. First Folio 1623 

Second Quarto 163 

ar. Second Folio 161 



aO Second Quarto 1631 

aF. Second Folio 163a 

3F. Third Folio 2664 

4F. Fourth Folio Z685 

iRowB Rowe: First Ed 1709 

aRowB Rowe: Second Ed 17x4 

iPoPB Pope: First Ed '7^3~S 

aPoPB Pope: Second Ed 1738 

iThbob. Theobald : First Ed 1733 

aTuBOB. Theobald : Second Ed. 1740 

Han Hanmer 1744 

Warb. Warburton 2747 

Cap. Capell 1760-8 

Johns. Johnson 1765-8 

Stbbv. '73 .... ^ ohnson and Steevens 2773 

Stbbv. '78 . . . . ' ohnson and Steevens 2778 

Stbbv. '85 .... ' ohnson and Steevens 1785 

Rann Rann 1787 

Mal. Malone' 2790 

Stbbv. .... Steevens 2793 

Stbbv. 1803 .... Reed's Steevens 2803 

Stbbv. 1813 .... Reed's Steevens 2823 

Mal. Vak. .... Boswell's Malone 28ax 

Knt. Knight 1838-43 

2C0LL. Collier: First Ed 1843-4 

Hal. HaUiwell: FoUoEd 1853-65 

9S1NG. Singer: Second Ed 1856 

xDycb Dyce: First Ed 2857 

Staun Staunton 2857-60 

3C0LL. Collier : Second Ed 2858 

2Wh RichardGrant White: First Ed. . . . 2858 

Clarkb Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke . . . 2860 

Ktly. Keightley z86a 

3Dvcb Dyce : S(econd Ed. x866 

3DYCB Dyce: Third Ed 2875 

3C0LL. Collier: Third Ed 2877 

KOLFB W. T. Rolfe 2879 

HuDS. Hudson 2880 

aWH Richard Grant White: Second Ed. . . 2883 

Cam Cambridge: Third Ed. . ..... 2894 

G. Globe : Current Ed. 2900 
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A GLOSSARY OF WORDS 

Grammatical Usage and Pronunciation 



Abide^ III. fi. 447, mwait, meet in 

comlMit 
Ahridgtmintf V. L 45, pasdme; 

Ham., II. h. 4^8. 
AdanuttUt II. i. 903, lodestone, 

magnet; Tro. & Cres., III. it 

386. 
Addrtxt (address* d),^ V. i. 113, 

ready: Jid. Caes., Ill.i. 38; 3 Hen. 

IV, IV. iv. 7; Love's Lab., II. 

i. 8^. 
AdmtrabU, V. i. 38, to be won- 
dered at 
Ajear*d, III. i. 37, used inter- 

changoibly with 'afraid.' 
AJUr supper^ V. L 39, time after 

su|>per. 
Againsif V. i. 83, in preparation 

for. 
AegravaU, I. ii. 78. Bottom's 

Munder for * decrease. 
Atwaies {all ways), IV. i. 47, in 

aU directions. 
And (an), I. it. 48, if. 
And if {an ^ , II. it 159, merely 

an intensified if. 
Antickt (antique), V. i. 5,strtmge, 

odd, 'antique' and 'antic are used 

inlerchaneeably ; Ham., I. ▼. 188. 
Approve, II. ii. 73, prove, test; 

Mer. of Ven., III. ii. 85; Rich. 

II, I. tii. 118; L«ar, II. iv. 197. 
Apricocks, III. i. 173, apncots; 

used by Sh. only here and Rich. 



II, III. iv. XjL. 

Argument, III. ii. aio, 
sport; I Hen. IV, II. it 96a 



aio, 8ub|ect of 



Art^iciatt (ariificiat). III. ii. aio, 
skdled, artful; Per., V. i. 73. 



As it skculd pierte. IL I iM, as 
V, etc., the f/* implied by die use 
of subjunctive. 

Bamke (ianA) wkere, II. I. 359, 
|m>nounced bank whi^rt or pos- 
sibly hdnk-e where. 

Barky, IV. i. 50; used only herein 
Sh. 

Barme (barm), II. i. 37, froth, 
yeast 

Barren, III. il 15, empty-headed, 
dull, stupid. 

Bateaux, t 903, excepted ; Temp., 
II. I. loa 

BatHe (batty). III. H. 386* biU4ike; 
only example of use in Sh. 

Be aavis*d, I. L 54, take heed, con- 
sider; used often by Sh. 

Beard, II. i. 99, long hairs on ears 
of com, i.e., whea^ barley. 

Because ihatf II. i. 30, that is here 
a conjunctional affix, its use bor- 
rowed by analogy firom the cus- 
tom of attaching it to interro^- 
dves ^ to give them m relative 
meaning. 

Be it S0, I. L 47, expanded this 
means ' If it be (Be it) in this way 
(so).' See So, III. it 339. 

Belike, I. i. 140, likely, probably. 

Berlaken (B^r lakin). III. i. 14, 
by our lady kin, or little lady, i.e, 
the Virgin Mary; Temp., III. 
iii. 4. 

Beskrew, II. ii. 57, V. i. 998, m 
mild imprecadon, often used play- 
fully. 

Betieme (beieetn), I. i. 141, grant. 
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nole,p. ioj. """^ & Xd., 46. " 

taiim, i- ■>■ ><». liiL Ckiding, (v. i i», buklni, a... 

— ■ -t {MindiMrmt), II. inceuint nouc: Ai You, II. 1 

..._. ,., ,oi Hen, VIII, III. il. 107. 

C/iilOmt, II i. 116, finiitful, fenile. 
Oumfkn (r*«fAi), 111. E 13, 



A</^ )l. L in, luniw ; Ms. Wi>ci 

II). iv. ». 
Aw!fnt( (W&it), II. L 36, i 

vaio: JuLCbi.,111. lS;. 
&>llli, fV. i. 3B, bundle, inw (g 

hay) ; oawhers ebe in Sh. 
BnJ^i. II. L ij;. III. I. «, 7! 

■Ucken; Ha. VIII, I. iL 
Brtmlkt III- ii. 47, language. 
Bridn. III. l 07, biiak, Bnhr, 
Bntail {finda,-^, V. L ij( 

•tabbed, ipUled. 
A»lf,l.i. ill«.i«'b(akeii,'abbn 

viated fonn oFpast participle as 11 

Early English. 
Bma^ Egift {Egy^, V. i. 13 

the bmw afan Egyptian, gypiy. 
BuBy, 111. i. D, contiade, bliuler 

IDE IcUoo; Msr. Wim, 1. iii 

13, II. iil. a«, IV. V. iB; Hen 

v;iv, i. ». 

Bmh^OUTnt.Ul. \. », buudl. 

ofaticka. See note, p. 134. 
BuikU^d, II. L : ' 



boot: Dcilher Ihb word nor'biu- 
Idn ' (bund etiewhere in Sh. 

Bui, IV. L 157, only, modifis WW. 

.S>, II. i. 63, Mil. 

Camktr Uuttmttcmttr-Uatumi , 
III. it igs, ■ woim thai datnyi 

CaMktri, II. il 4, wanna. 
Captulty, V. L 113, opiaion. 
Cnu^, IV. i. 13. cavalier; mi- 

abna.VLa.-m'm.W. iii. 70; 

■ Hen. IV, V. iii. <t. 
ChaHokw. II. L », cidnn-t- 

B<tf. tb< child left by the luriu 

is place of lb* (ma taken. See 

III. iL 3S7-8, cbeek to cheek, i.e., 
■ida by aide; ived by Sh. no- 

cIoTW Ici^rh II 
£ice; Met. of V< 



»>;';r' 



Cturl, itMurti, II- 
C&artM (c/lrvii), V. L lo 
CiA^'n/. I. i. iss. black, 



tlidTi 



hy^ 

_., and Olh., II. iil ai& 

Crmt laimn). III. iL 46s, aub- 

dmtt, 1 1 1, ii, 467, (Ax-M- 
Ctmfatl, V. i. 10. compiwed ; Ven. 

■■ " 1,9! iiL And., V- iii- 

You, II. ™. B. 

CtM/arr, II. ii. loj, nytarinL 
Ctm, t. U.Q6, leam by beaiti T*. 

Nigh., II. iii. ,4,. 

^"J.™""-). 1. L «», befit, 

Con4olt, I. ii. 30, lament, bewail ; 
used only hue and Hen. V, II. 

Cn^fiuiim, I. i- ijti, quadiiiyUable, 

[^^. V.'L 37. coMiilency. 
Ctnlarlimi, II. i. 5H, poiunoul, 

rlilenlial : John.v! ir. 33: Hen. 
. ill. iii. 3=. 
Cn, IV. i, ^ ttiDke, careaa; only 

Cojit (aHI. HI. ii. 359, buigk. 



lurnioa: Temp., 



?j'ai: 

C™^ II. 



. H. L 4S, ciabapple J Temp., 

Crmd UlU, I. L lai, weak, inral- 
id, a liite wiih a Oaw. 
riatt, V. i. 399, cnaled, not ■ 
paiticiple without Lhe 'cd, but a 
partidpial adjective from the 
\ll«, trnl*,: John. IV. i. iiB. 

by Sh. only hen and Olh., II. 

C-A','lv. i. 1,8, pack sf dogi; Cor., 
HI. iii. ■;>; Ham., III. iL joa. 

Cry fanr tMnA^i nUTCf. III. L 
18s, beff your indulgence; Her. 
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Wives, III. V. 95 ; Much Ado, I. 
ii. 33; Two Gen. of Ver., V. hr. 

I09. 

Cursi^ III. it ^r4, shrewish ; Tarn, 
of Shr., I. I. 18s, I. it 73, 130, 

II. i. 189, etc ; Yen. & Aa, 
187; Lear, II: L 77; Much Ado^ 

11. L 31. 

Dane* ii, V. L 389; ii added Co 

give dtMct force of veth. 
DarkHnr, II. ii. 91, in the dark; 

Lear, I. iv. 901 : Ant. & Qeo., 

IV. XV. 17. 
Dnitf III. ii. 394, duration. 
ZVW, III. ii. te, death-Uke. 
Dtbait, II. L laow quarrel ; 9 Hen. 

IV, IV. iv. 4. 
Dtert txfenet {tUar expense), I. t 

963, a costly sacrifice. 
Ditfeaiedt IV. L 17^. cheated. 
Dtfed, III. i. 38, eflect, a blunder 

of Bottom's. 
DerinvHt III. iL 391, de-rie't-^n. 
Derived {derived), I. i 108, bom, 

descended ; tu well derived ts of 

as good fimtily; Two Gren. of 

Ver., V. ii 9^ 
Dewberries, HI. L 173 ; used only 

here in Sh. 
Dewiop {dewlaf), II. I 50, loose 

skin hanging from the diroat; 

usually used only of cattle, as in 

«dew-hipt,' rv. i. i«6. 
Discharge, I. iL 89. IV. fi. 9, per- 
form j Temp., III. L 96; Cor.. 

III. n. xjo. 
Di^gHre,!. i. ^8, destroy. 
D^/!gHre, III. l 60, a blunder for 

* figure/ represent. 

Dissenium, II. L i3o, dis-sinM-^m, 

Disiem^eraturf, II. i. 110, disorder 
of the elements. 

De observance io, I. L 177, observe 
the rites of. 

Dotage, ly. L 55, dotinr aflection. 

Dotes, I. i. 939, probably an in- 
stance of interpolation^ of 's,* 
which occurs frequently in iF. 

Donble tongue, II. ii. iz, forked 
tongue. 

Dowager, I. L 8, a widow receiv- 
ing dower out of the heir's reve- 
nue. 

Drawne (drawn). III. ii. 493, with 
drawn sword. 



Edict, I. L i6x, t-dict here and a 

Hen. VI, in. ii. 981. 
E^ems, I. i. 97, trisyllable, .f-^-sv. 
Etfki and stxe {six). III. 1. 94, 

m alternate verses of eight and 

six syllables. 
Enforced, III. i. 908, violated: 

Tit And., V. iiL 38; Cymb., 

IV. i. 18. 

Enrittgs, IV. L 50, embraces; used 

by Sn. only here. 
Ere while lerewhUe), III. ii. 986^ 

a little while ago; As You, II. 

iv. 04. 
Estate unto, I. i. 107, bestow upon ; 

Temp., Iv. i. 94; As You, V. ii. 

X3' 
Ever,^ I. i. x6o, always; Hen. VIII, 

V. i. 163. 

Evermore , III. ii. 399, always. 

ExfosiHon^ IV. i. ^5, blunder for 
' dispositioni* 'desire.' 

Extort, III. h. z6s, take awa)^ 

Extremttie {extremity). III. fi. 4, 
the utmost; Ham., III. ii. 190; 
Rich. Ill, L I 69; JuL Cas., 
II. i. 34. ^ 

Eye ... melodic, I. i. 900, 9or, 
melodic should probably be pro- 
nounced to rhyme with eye (H. 
H. Furness). 

Eync, I. i. 956, sometimes written 
'eyen,' a plural analogous to 
'oxen,' 'shoon,' 'children.' 

Faint, I. L 998, pale. 

FMre {/an). I. L 194, beauty; II. 

i. 907, kindly. 
FaU, V. L 15X, let fall, drop; 

Temp., II. i. 396; Tro. & Cres., 

I. iii. J93-4. 
Fttncf, I. 1. 165, IV. L z8x, love; 

Tw. Night, I. i. z8. 
Fancy/ree {fancy-free), II. i. 170, 

free from the power of love 
Fancy siche {jkncy-sich). III. ii. 

99. love-sick. 
Favor J I. i. 198, features ; As You, 

IV. lii. 01 ; Macb., I. v. 89. 
Favors, ll. i. iz, love-tokens. 
Feu, V. i. 937, fierce; Tw. Night, 

I. i. 97. 
Fellow, IV. i. 38, match, equal ; 

Temp., II. i. ^, III. i. zoz; 

Jul. Caes., III. I. 79. 
Figure, I. i. 95 z, typify. 
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.^j&if, IILL III 




Pk m dt, IL i. S07, 
.^Xm^ II. E 134. 
^#i«rf; IL ii. «, 

fcr Mca«^ VTI 139: Cos.. IV. L 

31: MCn., 11LL4S. 
F0md0m, IL L 376^ dodiigoa, Coad 

F0r, I. L 19^ 



F^rt-^lmu {fortdatu!^, V. L 367* 



F^rgtritSf IL i. 85, kfle in 
Farikj L i. 174, oat 0^ 

I Uca. VI, I. ■. 63: Cor., 1. hr. 

38. 
/>r tJU eandle, V. L 359, bccaiwc 

o^tbc f aff 4 li' i 
/^9r]^,ILL sBiyiitedasaaiodefiiute 

nomber. 
FrtMcJk-€rtwM4{Frmck crwm) ... 

frllmv, I. i. OS, ti^ yeUov, the 

color of gold ia ike Ffeadi 

crowo. 
FrMicke i/roUe), V. i. 380^ nted 

as am adjective. 

Camdu {pnvtUi, I. i 4tt IV. L 
X64, trifles; Tn>. & Cm., IIL 
iu. 183. 

CtntraUy, I. u. 5, Bottom's blun- 
der for ' severally.' 

Ceniles, V. L 13(6^ 433, used as 
familiar address, especially to an 
audience; Mer. Dl^ves, III. iL 
80, etc. 

Cifft mt ifour hamds, V. L 431, 
api^ud by clapping. See Temp., 
V. epiL 13. 

ClaMct aif II. L 79, bint at; Jul 
Caes., I. iL 333. 

CltrJk4 illisk). III. L 153, talk 
ironically ; Hen. V, V. i. 93. 

GCf I. L 133, bere used, as com- 
monly in Sb., for ' come ' ; Tam. 
of Stu*., IV. V. 9; Otb., I. L Z97. 

G0 abtmtt IV. L 311, attempt. 

Good'sooth (good tooth), II. iL 135, 
in truth, indeed. 

Cosnp$ boU {eossi^sbowl), II. L 
47, originally a christening-cup, 
then the drink prepared for the 
feast, made of ale, spice, sugar, 
and roasted crabapples. 



V.ii3i,in 
C^«r, IL i. 9 5, (f) 
nr Mcas., L iv. 



Cal 



TiffL 
Grtfim, IL L 340; 



bocaMl I Hen. IV, IIL i. 164. 
Grim lookt {gram-Uok'd\, V. i. 

sSs. cnas-lookine. 
Growa, IL L 360^ nowiWr a anr- 

Wval of tbe Eariy Englidi plund 



Grow 0mio m poimt, L 
10 tbe point. 



««• 



HmiUwed ihUUdS, lY. L 139, 
hoOa s cry of buaten to '* 



Hoik, II. L 95; tbe angnhr Tob 
after a rdalive with a phnsl An- 
tecedent tt frequent in Sh. 

Have broke, V. L 105, ellipas of 
nominative, CUmrkos* 

Head, I. L 115, face. 

HemrU, IV. iL 37, good fellows. 

Helen, V. L aio^ > blunder for 
'Hero.' 

Hembem kome-^ums, IIL L 7^ 
rudefeDows. 

HenckmoH, IL i 135, page, atten- 
dant; only use m Sh. 

Hermia, I. L 166^ doei not piop- 
criv add a foot to die fine^ as pply- 
syllabic names often receive but 
one accent, thus, Hif'mid. It 
is generally a trisyllable, I. L 

Higkt, V. L 148, is called, bean 
the name of; Love's Lab., I. L 
181; Per., IV. jMoL 18. 

Hu, IL L 99, IIL iL 184. for 'its.' 
which was rarely used in time of 
Sh. 

Holding no quantity, I. L 346^ 
bearing no proportion (to fove's 
estimation ot them) ; Ham., IIL 
u. 189. 

Homed. V. L 3^, crncent; used 
quibbungly perhaps with reference 
to the material of Moonshine's 
lanthom. 

Humane (kuman), II. iL 60^ hu- 
mane, courteous. 

Humane (kumaft) mortals, IL L 
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io5| men as distingaished from 
faines, who were considered M^r- 
taif though not kunutn, 

Imaginingt V. t sa ; use of parti- 
ciple without a noun gives it al- 
most the force of a preposition, 
as our 'concerning/ 'respecting. 

Imbrui^. i 330, stain wiui blooa ; 
a Hen. IV, II. iv. 189.^ 

ImmtdiaUly,^ I. i. 53, directly. 

Im^eaeht II. L aaa, mring into ques- 
tion; Mer. of Ven.,III. H. a8o, 
III. iii. ag; Ridi. Il, I. L 177. 

iHf II. i. 80, on. 

Incorporatt, III. ii. aij;^ made one 
body; Jul. Cbs., I. in. 150. 

Incrtase, II. L 118, products; 
Temp., IV. L 119; Cor., III. iiL 

143- 
Jnjuriout^ III. ii. aoa, insulting; 

a Hen. VI, I. iv. 60; Cor., III. ni. 

9a. 
Intend. III. it ^^51, pretend; 

Much Ado, II. h. 33; fam. of 

Shr., IV. L 199: Ridi. Ill, III. 

T. 11. 

Inttnd you stay, II. i. 141; prepo- 
sition before Infinitive frequently 
cmiitted in Sh. It represents the 
transition from the Early English 
infmitive ending in 'en* to the 
present form prefixed b^ ' to.' 

//, II. i 178, ungrammaticalj as it 
refen to man or woman m the 
previous line. 

Juf^Ur ijuggUf), III. IL a9S, 

Jttvenatt {Juvenal)t III. i. 97, ju- 
venile, youth; Love's Lnb., I. ii. 
9, III. i. 68; a Hen. IV, I. it 
ao. 

Kinde (kind), I. I 63, respect: 
Two Gen. of Vcr., III. ii. 38; 
Mer. Wives, III. iii. 194. 

Knackes {knacks), I. i. 4a, knick- 
knacks; Tarn, of Shr., IV. iii. 
75; Wint Tale, IV. iv. 377. 

Knot-grasss {grtus). III. it. 346, 
was formerly believed to have 
power to cneck the growth of 
children. See note, p. 146. 

Know, I. L 77, ask (your youth), 
consider (your youth). 



Laekt (latch'dh III. ii. 98, moist- 

ened, anointed^ dripped in. 
Ltague, HI. ii. 394, compact, 

bond. 
Leave, II. i. aos. give up; Two 

Gen. of Ver., IV. iv. 74; Mer. 

of Ven., V. L 19a ; Ham., III. iv. 

94* 
Leave the figure, I. i. 3^, to aDow 

the figure to remain as it is. 
Leviawan, II. i. 18a 
Limander, V. i 309, blunder for 

' Leander.' 
Lingers, I. i. 7, makes to linj^er. 
Loadstarres {lodestars), I. 1. 195, 

the leading star, polar star; Lu- 

crece, 179. 
Ledf II. i. 15, bufibon, clown. 
Leffe, II. i. 55, a rustic sounding 

of 'laugh.' 
Lordship, whose, etc., I. i. 90^ the 

control of him, to whose, etc. 
Lose, I. i. ia3, forget; Ham., III. 

ii. ai6. 
Love in idUnesu {love-in-idUness), 

II. L 174, heart's-ease, pansy, 
called 'Curd's flower.' 

Luscious,\\. L a6i, delicious, sweet 

Make aU split, I. ii. ^3. proveibial 

Shrase to express violent action, 
wedish split, discord. See note, 
p. 111. 
Jnake and marre {mat), I. it 35, 
a common alliterative phrase of 
the time. 
Make motUkes {mouths) upon, 

III. ii. a45, make faces at 
Makes, III. ii. 466, possibly a sur- 
vival of the northern Early Eng- 
lish plural in 's.' 

Margent, \\. i. 89, margin; Lover's 

Comp., 30; Lucrece, 103; Rom. 

& Jul.. T. iiL 8a: Ham., V. it 

16a. 
MarshaU,\\. ii. 126, director. 
May, V. L 4, can; frequently so 

used in Sh. 
Mated, II. i. 117, perplexed. 
Maxes, II. i. Z03, figures marked 

out on village greens for rustic 

sports, such as 'running the 

figure of dight' 
Mcekanicals {mechanicals). III.. 

ii. 11, working-men ; a Hen. VI, 

I«** ^ 

. 111. ao7. 
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U*. III. u. Ml, Ibr 'mr^ir,' 
oAcninEufyEoiIishiKid EL: 

Uiatt-mtiiU {fiumuiid). II. 



111, i. L 4c 



J^n«r> 1I> ii- M, ihe bEgiuuing 

ttifU, II. L lii, uKd in [he kuk 

M'wlltble,' 'coujd ' 
Mimmiek {fmmk^. 111. IL ii, 

MimOir, V. i iii, ■ousnding; 3 
Hco. VI, IV. L »i. 

Mimmm, 111. ii. m«, liny crcalun. 

Mitriffid, I. i. 14T, ^[iiwd on a 
wrojume; uud hy Sh. nawhcre 
■be, owufflt * gnff^ OCCUR la Ai 
Ydd, III. U. 117. 'Craflol- » 
tbe legulu pas udk ; ' gnfted ' 

m^^imitfrUd) maod. III. 

ii. 77, Buuakea ^cy. 
Mitfriiiim, III. iL m, miiuke; 

Much Adu, IV. i. ,Q, 
Mtnmp (■ufjifv'i) too, 111. 



VBiiety of Harden rose hoirinx < 
CDrymb 01 wbiU ^owen wiLh i 
yelfcwii- ■ 



afial it. II. L 7«, nniiilinn used 

J^, I. L aoo; 'mma' uuied in Sh. 
nucnllybelan 'ty'i cxtxpt, oi 
IMR, loisinphuu, 111. ii. 13a. 




«r, II. L jS, mtat. 






Netk rafKl, V. L gl, higlHiiiiuicd 

tf„lt. III. iL 19, ooddle, head. 

tftr I lannal, II. i. «}: the ins 
of (he dout^ pc^advc Ibr em* 
phavi ia GODUDDD u EaHy Eug- 

Nnurhl inaurU), IV. il. ,(, 
wKked, oHtUewi Rkh. Ill, L 
196-100. 

OiKiHify. I. il. 103, a blonder of 

OiarMl^m. I "i°°iB, obieivBca 
of May-day. 

Oil, IIL ii. i^s.oibi: used by Sb. 
foTsnylhiPBiDund; Loire'i Idb., 
V. it 47; Hen. V, (Dol. M 1 AbL 

O/II, ii'.' 140, 141. by:in.L4i. 



(^ '" tl» f'. V. i. ajS, » c™. 

pared with ail (he naL 
OraHgl latinat iBTangl-UvMIJlt, I. 

IL 90, dark yellow. 
Orbs, II. i. 7, rinn where tbe gnia 

growl ricbly, called 'biry* graaiu 
On liam in ileud (s'lr iksii in 

Mwi). III. ii. ji. See Hacb., 

lit. IT. 167. 16S. 
OrtglmaU iiritiian. II. ■- »i. 

onginuoni uied by Sb. only 



'ho4 inucb happier aome an 

OuMct. II. ii. 3a, wild cat. 
Ootr-hiitn Uftritar}, IV. 1. 197, 
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OweAl. ii. 83,own, possess; Temp., 

I. n. 471. ill- t- S6: Cor., III. 
il 157. 

OxsHpSf II. L a6o, m kind of cow- 
sHp; used only here and Wint 
Tale, IV. iv. 145. 

Poftantf III. ii. 118, show, exhibi- 
tion; Love's Lab., V. L 108 ; 
As You, III. iv. 5. 

Palpable gro$s* {p€tl^abU-gn>u)t 
V. L 31^, palpably gross, stupid. 

Pap, v. L 304, breast; pronounced 

Pardj II. ii. 33, leopard; Temp., 

IV. i. a8o; As You. II. vii. z6i; 

Tro. ft Ores., III. il 
Parlous, III. i. 14, perilous, hence 

excessive, wonderful; As You, 

III. ii. ^3; Rich. Ill, II. iv. 39. 
Paritt Hi- ii< 158^ qualities. 
PaningfsU, II. l 19, exceedingly 

angry. 
Pat, iai. III. L 4. V. i. aoo, ex. 

actly; Hen. Vlll, II. iil 104; 

Lear, I. ii. 131. 
PaUKd {piOeMi, IV. i. 999, mot. 

ley, wearing a coat of various 

colors. 
Patches, III. ii. xx, downs, fools; 

Mer. of Ven., II. v. 49; Macb., 

V... ' ' ' 

. ni. so. 

PaUencs, IV. i. 66, pai-i-encs. 

PtHsitmers, II. i. o, retainers ; used 

only here and Mer. Wives, II. 

II. 77. 

Ptrfirtxe, II. L 95, by force; III. 

i. 147, of necesatjr; Errors, IV. 

ill. 95 ; John, III. L tsa 
Ptriods, V. i. 10^, full stops; Ant 

ft Cleo., IV. il. 36, IV. xiv. X3a 
Psri, I. i. 17, lively ; used only here 

and Love s Lab., V. ii. 305. 
Phibbus, I. it. 3|, Phoebus. 
PhilosiraU, I. 1. 15 (V. L 44 in 

Quartos), Phito-siraU. 
PlasuwmgXplaitt-soni^^ III. 1.137, 

a simple melody without har- 
mony; Hen. V, III. ii. 5; Hen. 

VIII, I. iii. 58. 
Pffsssst {passes^ d^, I. L X09, own> 

ing property. 
Preferred^ IV. i>. 38, submitted for 

amMfoval; Jul. Caes.^ III. i. 36. 
Prtposismuty, III. tL 195, per- 

versely. 



PrtsenUd, III. i. 60, III. ii. x6, 

represented; Temp., IV. L lox ; 

Hen. VIII, prol. 6. 
Presentfy, IV. it 37, immediatelv; 

Temp., I. ii. 147; JuL Cns., III. 

L 36. 
Prevatlmeni, I. i. 43, influence. 
Pre^, II. ii. 156* set of prejring. 
PriMcssse (princess). III. ii. 149, 

paragon, perfection. 
PrhdUdgt {privilege), II. L 998, 

safeguard, protection. 
Precrus, V. 1. six, a blunder for 

' Procris,' wife of Cephalus. 
Prodigwus, y. i. 406, unnatural; 

John, III. i. 50. 
Prolceue, V. i. 1x3, speaker of the 

prorogue. 
Pr^tr, I. ii. 83, fine, handsome; 

Temp., II. it. 65; John, I. i. 

9<^. 

Properties, I. ii. xoo^ s(*ge ad|tmcts 
or requisites; Mer. Wives, IV. tv. 
85. 

Protest, I. L J98, vow. 

PumpSf IV. u. 36, low shoes. 

Pttrple in grams {purple-^ 
grain), I. it 90, dyed deep red. 

Quaile, V. i. 995, quellj overpow- 
er; Ant ft Cleo., V. li. 104. 
Queini (qnaini), II. ii. 8, pretty, 

Slesuant; Temp., I. iL 375; 
fuch Ado, III. iv. 91 ; a Hen. 
VI, III. ii. 998. 

QneU, V. i. 995, kill; Two Gen. 
of Ver., IV. iL xc; Tim. of Ath., 
IV. iii. X78. 

Querns {(fuept), II. i. 35, a hand- 
mill for grinding com. 

Questions, II. i. 943, arguings; 
Meas. for Meas., IL iv. 98. 

Quill, III. i. X34, pipe, reed. 

Rate, IIL i. x6o, value, impor- 
tance; Temp.,^1. iL xxo; Meas. 
for Meas., IL iL X7a 

Recorder, V. L xii. a kind of flag- 
eolet; Ham., III. iL 3x7. 

Rent, ill. ii. 999, rend; Macb., 
IV. iiL X93. 

Reremise (rere'miee),\\. ii. s, bats ; 
used only once. 

Respect, I. L 147, regard or con- 
sideration; used in this sense 
throughout thb play, I. L 170^ 
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II. ti. ai7, 93a, V. L 98; John, 

III. I 3«a. 

Xss^is, 1. I 17^ regards. 

RkiumaHckg {rJuumatic), II. L 
109, not oied as at pr^ent, but 
includinfl; coughs and colds ; ac- 
cent on mst syllable ; Ven. & Ad.» 
135; Mer. Wives, III. i. 41. 

Ri/k {ri^), V. L 49, ready; used 
only once. 

Rirhtt III. ii. 316, true. 

RtngieUt II. t 90, possibly the 
circles of green grass, supposed 
to be a trace of fiiuies ;^ used only 
here and Temp., V. L 44. See 
notes, pp. Z15, 121. 

Ri^t II* ii* 134, ripen; As You, 
ll. viL 31. 

Rpome (ro<nm), II. L 58, a dissyl- 
lable pronounced, according to 
Abbott, rd^m. Possibly it might 
have been pronounced rodm-il'vck 
imitation otChaucer'spronounced 
final *e.' 

Round, II. i. Z45, a dance in a cir- 
cle. 

RouMdeU(rou9uUt)t H- >>• 3, round, 
dance in a circle ; used only here. 

Run through Jirtt II. it 109, pro- 
verbid expression for perfomung 
tmpossibihties. 

Sad, IV. L 106, serious; Much 

Ado, I. L 178; Mer. of Ven., II. 

VL 4. 
Sandedf IV. i. 134, sandy-spotted; 

used only here. 
Sca^ tho Strbtnis tongue, V. i. 

427, * escape being hissed. 
Scrij^, I. ii. 0, scroll, list of actors; 

used only here in this sense. 
Scritch^wU (scruch-cwi), V. I 

^69; a Hen. VI, 1. iv. ao. III. 

u. 353; Tro. & Cres., V. x. x^; 

screech not used oUierwise va 

Sh. 
Seale (seal). III. ii. 149, pledge. 
Seething, V. L 6, heatea, excited ; 

Tim. of Ath., IV. iii. 479; Tro. 

& Cres., III. i. ax. 
Se{fe-affaires Uetf^aire), I. i. 

laa, my own business. 
Sensible, V. i. i()4, capable of feel- 
ing ; Cor., I. ill. 89 ; Love's Lab., 

Iv. iii. 356; Temp., II. i. z8x. 
Serpents {serpent's) tongue, V. i. 



4a7, hissing, as a sign of disap- 
proval. 

Set his wit. III. L 140^ oppose his 
wit. 

Sha/alus, V. L axx, axa, blunder 
for ' Cephalus.* See note, p. x6ow 

Shalt not from, II. i. xsx ; the 
verb of motion ('go') is frequently 
omitted alter 'shall* or *wilL' 

Sheens (sheen), ILL 28, brightness. 

Shore, V. i. 336, for ' shorn, abbre- 
viated form of past participle, 
survival of Middle English form. 

Shreu/d {shrewd), II. 1. 3a. mis- 
chievous; Mer. Wives, 1 1, ii. 
az4 : As You, V. iv. X79. 

Simplenesse {sim/leness), V. i. 90, 
simplicity. 

Sim/acitie (simplicity), I. i. 183, 
aitlessncM, innocence. 

Since, II. L 154, when; Tam. of 
Shr., Ind. L94: a Hen. VI, IIL 
i. xz ; 2 Hen. IV, III. ii. 199. 

Sinister^ V. L xji, sm-Uter, left. 

Sisters three, V. i. 334, the Fates. 

Sleepe (sleep), IV. 1. X65, sleeping. 

SntaU, I. ii. 47, in the treble voice 
of a woman or boy. 

Smarth, II. i. 165, vigorously; 
used by Sh. only here. 

Snuffe (snuff)t V. i. 360, used 
equivocally for (x) the wick of a 
candle, and (a) a huff expressed 
by the snuffing of the nose, hence 
* to be in s.' b to be ofiended; 
Love's Lab., V. ii. aa; x Hen. 
IV, I. iii. 42^ 

So, I V. L X3j, in the same manner ; 

I. L 259, then. 

Soft, IV. i. X4X, hold^ stop, hush; 
Mer. of Ven., I. iii. 59, IV. i. 
320: Temp., I. ii. 524, etc. 

Solemnities, I. L 14, nuptial fes- 
tivities. 

Solemnly, IV. i. 99, with due cere- 
mony. 

Something, III. ii. 3x8, adverb, 
like 'somewhat.' 

Sooth, III. iL 27;r, indeed, in truth; 
JuL Caes., II. iv. 24. 

Sort, III. iL IS, company; Rich. 

II, IV. i. 349. 

Sort, III. ii. ^73, chance; Tro. 

& Cres., I. ill. 376. 
Sorting with, V. I 62, befitting ; 

Tro. & Cres., I. L 109. 
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Speake ytm fntrt (speak .. fair), 

II. L 907, address you kindly. 
S^htry, 11. n. 105, star-Kke. 
Spirit, II. L 4, moBMyllable pro> 

nounoed *Pf^it% u H was actu- 
ally speiled in iQ. ; Macb., IV. 

i. 134; Mer. of Yen., V. L 96. 
Spieent {spUen), I. l 156, sudden 

passion ; used by Sh. to express 

any emotion: uughter, Meas. 

for Meas., II. it 1^9 ; Love's 

Lab.| III. L 81 ; camfce, Ven. & 

Ady 907; Tani. of Shr.. III. ii. 

13; anrar, Jul. Caes., Iv. iiL 53. 
SpcUtd^ 1. t. iiOf polluted, wicked, 

the opposite of 'spotless'; Rich. 

II, in. ii. 136. 
SgvMrt, II. L ao, wnuigle, quanrd; 

lit And., 11. i. iii; Ant & 

Cleo., II. L ^7. 
Squath, III. L «n, an immature 

peascod: Tw. Nigh^ I. v. 157; 

Wint Tale, I. ii 193. 
Siampe (siamp). III. ii. 37, signal 
Stand upon pirinit, V. L 136, 

' know the stop.' be carefuL 
Siav, II. L 143, for 'to stay,' possi- 

faly, however, a noun. 
Steaah, III. ii. 335. stealing away; 

Sonnet 77, 7; Tw. Night, I. v. 

398. 
Steepe (sttep), II. I 73 ; used only 

here as noun. 
Stood upon, I. i. 149, rested upon; 

Errors, IV. i. 76; Rkh. II, II. 

ill X47; Rich. Ill, IV. ii. 69; 

Ham., V. ii. 60. 
Streake (streaJk), II. i. 367, touch 

gendy, stroke 
Stretcki (*trtteA*d), V. i. 87, 

strained. 
String*, IV. ii. 36, to tie on false 

beards. 
Snp«rprai$e, III. tL 158, to praise 

extravagantly. 

Take, V. i. 97, take in good part 

Take kit gaU {gait), V. 1. 410^ 
take h» way. 

Tartan bowe (Tartar's Sow), III. 
ii. 104, the Tartars being famous 
archers. See note, p. 141. 

Teart a Cat in, I. ii. 33, rant vio- 
lently. See note, p. zii. 

TMat, I. i. 71, 'so' omitted, as fre- 
quently. 



TAat, V. i. 373, when. 

TAere is two, III. i. 46, use of a 

singular veri> when the subject 

fellows is quite common. 
Thty,^ II. L 96, stands for the col- 
lection of individual rivers. 
Thick-skin, III. it i<, stupkl fel- 
low; Mer. Wives, IV. v. 4. 
Thred (thread), V. I 094, the 

warp. 
Three, III. it 46Sf thre-e. 
Throws, II. L 365, throw* off, 

sheds. 
Thrum, V. L 394, tuft of jrani, the 

ends of the warp. 
Tide (*tuie), V. L 317, betide, hap- 

pen, diance. 
To die, ILL s^s, that is, in dying. 
Toward, IIL 1. 8z, about to wcin, 

in p ro gr e s s; Tam. of Shr., 1. L 

•jy, luun., I. i. 93; Lear, III. 

in. 3a 
Teye* (ip*)t V. i. 5, trifles; Wint 

Tale, Hi. iii. 46; Macb., II. iii. 

1Z5 ; Cymb., I v. ii. 350. 
Toyled (toVCd), V. L 8z, exerted, 

strained; Ham., I. i. M; Rich. 

II, IV. L 96. 
Trace, II. i. 34, traverse. 
Transported, IV. H. 5, removed, 

earned off; Meas. for Meas., IV. 

m. 74. 
Trim, III. it 163, fine, nice, used 

ironically; Tro. & Cres., IV. v. 

33; Tit And., V.i. 96. 
Trtple Hecates, V. t 377, ruling in 

three forms -^ Luna or Cynthia 

in heaven, Diana on earth,Hecate 

in hell. See note, p. 163. 
Triumph, I. i. 3|, public ceremony, 

tournament ; Two Gen. of Ver., 

IV. iv. x6z ; Rich. II, V. it 57 ; 
3 Hen. VI. V. vii. 43. 

Troth, II. it 39, truth; Cor., IV. 

V. 193. 

Try manhood, IIL it 436, fight, 

test prowess. 
Tuneethle, I. t 106, IV. t 138, 

ttmeful ; used only here. 
Tyring house (UHng-house), III. i. 

6, dressing-room ; used only here. 

Unhreaihed, V. i. 8x, unexercised ; 

used only here. 
Uncouple, IV. L xsx, loose from 

their 'couples,' unleash; used 
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only here aod Vea. & Ad., 674; 

TiL And., II. u. 5. 
Undtrgo, I. i. 84, 'm' omitted. 
UndutmguuhabU, II. i. 104, IV. 

i. ao5 ; used only here. 
Utuarned btck* (/mcA), V. L 496, 

better fortune than we deserve. 
Unhardiud (unhartUn'dit I. i. 43, 

impressionable; used only here. 
Unketdyt I. L 351, unheeding; 

adiective formed by adding ' y ' to 

substantive, as in ' vasty/ ' nor- 

my/ etc. ; used only here. 
Upon, III. ii. 406, prepositions 

often placed after their objects 

in Sh^ as in Anglo-Saxon and 

Early English. 
UjkoH th« kandt II. L 259, eauiva- 

lent to ' bv the hand, combined 

with the idea of local nearness. 

VaHtagif I. i. XXX, with verb=s supe- 
rior to, having the advantage of; 
John, II. L ^o; Cor, I. i. x68. 

Vawardf IV. L xxo, fore part, be- 
ginning; a Hen. IV, I. it 163, etc. 

Vtrtingf II. i. 71; used only here. 

Villagret (tdUagery), II. i. 34, vil- 
lage population ; used only here. 

yir^in FaUnt, I. i. 89. privilege of 
virginity. See note, p. X03. 

yotresj (potartss), II. i. X28, X69, 
a vestal virein; used only here 
and Per., I V. prol. 4. 

Voyage, II. L 139, a dissyllable, 
voj^dgt. 

Voyc* (voice) f 1. L 63, consent, ap- 
provsil: Rich. IIf7lII* ii« 60; 
Cor., II. ii. X58. 

Wattdrimg Knight (wanderiHg 

knigkf), I. ii. 49, knight errant 
Wanlt II. L X05, lack. 
WanioH, ILL X03, thick, luxuriant; 

X Hen. IV, IIL i. 336; Rich. II, 

I. iiL ax6. 
Wasted^ V. i. 367, spent, consumed; 

Ven. & Ad.; Mer. of Ven., III. iv. 
Waxen^ II. i. 56, increase^ * -en.' an 

archaic plural inflection. Here 

probably used for sake of meter. 
Weed, II. i. 366, garment ; used in 

the singular only here and Cor., 



11. ui. 33. 
IVelkim, III. ii. 377, sky; Temp., 
I. ii. 6; Mer. Wives, I. iii. 85; 



Tw. Night, II. iil 60, etc. 



H^ken, IV. L xj^, wherever. 

Whertfartj III. it 284, wkere-ffrt. 

WhetherX'x^nfi, III. L 159. III. 
ii. 8^, vthiftkier. 

Wkick, I. 1. XI 3, parenthetkally 
used for * which thing'; Wint. 
Tale, I. it 453; X Hen. IV, V. 
ii. 37- 

Whott unwuhtdyoakt . . conuntt, 
I. L 90, preposition omitted, as 
frequently before the indirect ob- 
ject of some verbs, such as 'say,' 
* question.' 

Wiu Mong, III. iL X74, want no- 
thing oi, will have nothing to do 
with. 

Withering out, I. i. 9, delaying 
the enjoyment of. See note, p. 98. 

Within hu power, I. i. 58; 'it^is 
omitted, as frequently in Sh. 

Without, I. i. X7S, outside; IV. L 
X7if beyond the reach of; Temp., 

Wiik th* (the) Antipodes, III. iL 
58, a common expression of the 
time; Rich. II, III. ii. 47[x]; 
Mer. of Ven., V. L 147. 

Wood (wode), II. L soo, mad, a 
play on words ; x Hen. VI, IV. viL 
40: Ven. & Ad., 74a 

Woodbine, II. i. 36x. honeysuckle; 
IV. i. 48, convolvulus, bindweed ; 
used only here and Much Ado, 
III. i. 33. 

Woosell (ousel), III. i. xxi, black- 
bird ; mentioned only nere and 
a Hen. IV, III. iL xx. See note, 
p. X38. 

Worme (worm). III. ii. 74, ser- 
pent; Meas. for Meas., III. L 
X9; Macb., III. iv. 37. 

Worser, II. L 3x6, a form of the 
comparative often used by Sh. 

Wot, III. ii. 4^7, know; Love's 
tab., I. L 96; Hen. V, IV. i. 389, 
and often. 

Wrath, II. L X9, wrathful, angry; 
used only here as adjective. 

YeeUers (yielders). III. ii. 33, the 
vanquished. 

You, I. ii. 79, ethical dative. 

You were best, 1. ii. 5, remnant of 
old idiom, ' it were best for you,' 
you used by Sh. as nominative 
rather than dative: Jul. Ca»., 
III. iiL 13; Cymb., 111. ii. 8x. 
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A LIST OF VARIORUM 
READINGS 

(The names of those who have suggested readings are 
inclosed in parentheses. If the reading has been adopted 
by any subsequent editor, his name follows. G. after 
any reading indicates that the reading has been adopted in 
the last edition of the Globe Shakespeare, 1900.) 



Act I. Scene i. 

7. wrtMfs; I wnuest iQ. wanes: 
aQ. wanes Ta-4F. wanes I 
RowE,G. 

7. desire*^ desires, xP>0.^ 

8. withertHg out \ wintering on 
Warb. withering-out Cap. 
widowing on (GouLD^. 

la nights I night: xQ. night; G. 

nights, a-4F. 
XX. nights I daies aQ. 
X3. Now bent \ QQ.a-4F. Never 

bent Johns. Kew bent Rows. 

New-bent Dvcb,G. 
x6. the I th' PopB. 
xg. pompe, \ pompe. Qq* pomp. 

G. 
a3. revelling \ revelry (T. Wh.) 

Ktlv. 
35. rAir ««« J This a-4F. 
35. bewitched | witch'd Thbob. 

37. love-tokens \ love tokens Qq. 
love token 4F. 

38. hast., light I hast, .. light, xQ. 

39. faining love \ feigned love 

Han. 
43. unhardned | unhardened Cl<^. 
unharden'd Rowb,G. 



461 harshnesse \ hardness (CoLL. 

MS.). 
47. Be it I Be't Popb. 
54. maide, \ maid.1Q.a-4F. maid: 

G. 



m. leave \ 'leve Ware. 
83. their ji there xQ* 



03. voyce.' \ yoice,Q<i. voice a-iF. 
78. ijyou yeeld not \ not jrielding 
Popb. 



85- 



90- 



84. pilgrimage, \ pilgrimage. 
3-4F. pilgrimage ; G. 
earthlier hafpie | earthlyer 
happy xQ. earthlier happy 
aQ. eariier happy aRowB. 
earthly happier Cap. earth- 
lier-happy (Walkbr) Dvcb. 
whos unwished \ to whose un- 
wished a-3F. .. unwish'd 4F. 
96. your I ^ou aF. 

X03. Hermtaes \ Hermia (Tvr- 
whitt). 

X04. Lysander, \ Lysander: 3-4F. 
Lysanderl Rowb,G. 

106. her, I aF. her QQ.3-4F.G. 

XXX. Demetrius | Demetrius' Han. 
G. Demetrius's Johns. 

xis. lU I rie 3-4F. V\\ G. 

xiy. lose I loose iQ. 
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134. nuptiall I nupdalls 3-4F. 

142. For I Eigh me: for Qq. Her- 
mia, for 3-4 F. Ah me, for 
Johns. Ay me I for Dycb, 
G. 

143. (mght I aught xQi^.G. 
X45-147. blood. .. yeareM. \ bloud ; 

.. yeares; or blood — .. yeares 

— Qq. blood, — .. years, — G. 
148. ioyong I too young 4F. 
X49. nurit I 3-4F. merit — Rows. 

friends; Qo. friends, — G. 

men (Coll. MS.). 
15a tie, I eyes I iQ. eyes. 3Q.G. 

eye. a-4F. 
158. <^ I to 3-4P. 
167. A unt I Ant aQ. 
170. shifted to follow Li68( Johns.) 

Ktly. 
173. hv*Mt I lovest Qq.G. 
193. *£f**^ y^''*\ speed, fair 

Thbob. 
X94. you I 3-4F. you, aRows. 

your Qq.G. 

198. sOj\bo\ Thbob. 

199. rour tuords 1 1 Qq. Your 
words Ide 3-iF. Your's 
would I Han. Yours would 
IG. 

303. lit I Ue xQ. I'le V4F. I'd 
Han. rid Popb,G. 

313. folly Hilena \ fault, oh Hel- 
ena Han. folly, Helen 
3DYCB. fault, fair Helena 
(Coll. MS.). 

2x3. ^MfuK 3Q.a-4P. no fault 
iQ.G. 

8x9. do I must (Coll. MS.). 

32a into I aQ.a-4F. unto a xQ.G. 
unto Stbbv. 1803. into a 
Wh. 

336. gates I gate 3-4F. 

a^g. coMHstu sweld \ Qo.^-^¥ . 
counsells swell'd 2K0WB. 
counsells sweet Thbob. coun- 
sel sweet Cap.G. 

334. thy J thine sRowb. 

346. vildi I 2-^F. vile QQ.4F.G. 

3SX. figurt. I figure Rowe,G. 

35X. haste I nast 4F. 

353. is often \ is oft 3Q. often is 
3-4F. issooftxCj.G. 

354. in game themselves \ them- 
selves in game 3-4F. 

358. Mfx|his3Q. 

359. So he I Lo, he Cap. Soon it 
Rann. Soon he (Daniel). 



Scene ii. 



33 

34 

37 
42 



6. to I omit aQ. 

X3-X3. grow on to a Point \ grow to 
a point Qq.G. grow on to 
appoint 4F. go on to a point 
Warb. go on to appoint 
(Coll. MS.). 

35. Pyramus, | PyramusT xQ.G. 

30. stormes | stones (C^ll. MS.). 

3X. rest yet, \ (2Q.2-4F. rest; — 
yet, Thbob. rest : yet G. 

33. Cat I cap Warb. 

32. in, to I in and to Ktly. 
33-33. to make all split \ sep. 1. 

Cap. 

33. split the I Qq.9'AV. split to 
4F. split — ^' the Thbob. split. 
'•ThcG. 

aftd shivering \ With shiver- 
ing (FarmbrJ Stbbv. 
PhibbusX Phibbus's xRowB. 
Phibbus' sThbob-G. 
Ercles I Ercles' Theob.G. 
7A/r^/V, IThisbyrxQ.G. 

48. .<4im/| AnPopB,G. 

48. too\\Q Qq. 

49. Thisne/Thisne | Thisby,This. 
by Han. Listen, listen! 2WH. 

52-53. ytf» Thisby \ your Thisby 

XKOWB. 

58. mother f \ mother: (^Q. mo- 
ther. G: 

63. and I hope \ I hope 3R0WB. 

76. friends I friend 4F. 

76. if that I M Qq. 

8a and\ an 2Rowb,G. 

96. too morrow \ aQ. to-morrow 
G. 

X03-105. Take paines .. meete | 

given to Quince (Coll. MS.) 
INC. 

Act II. Scene i. 

7. Moons I moones Stbbv. 
moony (Stbbv.) xWh. 

9. to// 1 all (Coll. MS.). 
10. coats I cups (Coll. MS.). 
13. heere 1 here and there Han. 
clear (Danibl). 



34. of his I of this 3-4F. 
31. Eitht ' '^ ~ 



^.ither I Or Popb. 
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35-38. Skim .. labour., makt .. 

make .. Mitleade | Skims .. 

etc. (Mau) Coll. 
jS- tometimts I aometune I>ycb. 
49-43. one I. Qq. 
43. Tkou I The same, thoa Ham. 

I am — thoa Johns. Fairy, 
- thott (Coll. MSS.) sDycb. 

Indeed, thou (Schmidt). 
4s. s^€nA*st\ qieakest iQ. speak- 

est me Cap. 
4a. s^€nA*st anfJfA/ [ speakest 

all aright (Wagnbr). 

46. e/^«|fikea3.4F., 

47. sametittu | sometimes 3-4 F. 

54. Mlour I raib, or Han. 

55. Ufffe I Uugh C0LL.G. 

50. waxen \ yexen (Farmbr) 

SiN& 
58. roome \ make room Pops. 

room nowaDvcB. room, room 

(Marshall). 
5a Faity, | Faery (Johns.) 

Stbbv. FaSrySiNa jfairyl G. 
6a il^|^wea-4F. 
65. Fatry skip^ \ fairies, skip 

Thbob. Fairies, skip G. 
7a sate \ sat (^.4F.G. 
8t. through the gUmmerinr 

***ght I glimmering through 

the night Wars. 
83. Peregenia IPerigune Thbob. 

Perigun^ 2THBOB. Periayn^ 

Han. PerigounaWH. Peri- 

Smia G. 
e J that Han. 
86. e^ug I prime (D. Wii^son). 
89. tnthe\ (m3-4F. on the Pops. 
95. pttty I a-4F. pelting <Jq.G. 

paltry (Bbll). 
99. His youth I its ]roath Popb. 
xox. murrion | QQ.3-4F. murrain 

aTHEOB. 

X03. in I on (Coll. MS.). 

X05-X06. shifted to follow L xia 
(Elze). 

X05. want .. heere \ want, .. here; 
aWn. wail .. here; (Kin- 
near). 

X05. winter heere, \ winter here. 
xQ. winter chear (Theob.) 
Han. winter hoar ; (Hbrr.). 
winter hire (D. Wilson). 
winter Bear (Brab ap. Cam.). 
winter here; G. 

xxa through | thorough XQ.9-3F. 
G. 



XXX. hoared headed \9Q. hoared- 
headed aF. hoary-headed 
iF.G. hoary headed XQ.4F. 

X13. iyV/iM« I Adam's (Hbrr.). 

X13. cnintu | thin (Tyrwhitt) 

HAL.G. 

1x6. chiUing \ chiding 4F. chill- 

ing or churlish (Hbrr.). 
1x7. mated | amazed 3-4 F. 

'mazed Johns. 
xx8. increase | inverse Han. in- 

chase Ware, encrease Cap. 
xx9-x9a And.. Comes \ onel.9-4F. 

G. And .. evil comes 4F. 
138. ybtresse I votaress Dvcb,G. 
X3a hath she I she hath 3-4 F. 



133. on the I of the 3-4F. 

133. we have | we 3-4IP'. 

135. gate I e^it Cap.G. 

X36. Following (her... squire) | 

FoUsring (her ... squire) 

Ware. (Following her'... 

squire) (Ken rick) Stbbv. 

Followina her womb, ... 

squire, Hal. Following her 

womb ... squire. — sWh. 

Following, — her womb ... 

sc^uire, — G. 
139. nch with I ripe with (Coll. 

MS.). 
X44. Theseus \ Theaeus's iRowb. 

Theseus 3Rowb,G. 
X49. Fairies | Elves Popb. 
^54. Since once 1 1 Since I 3-4F. 

Since that I Rowb. Since 

I once (Coll. MS.). 
X55. Meare-maide | mermaid 

RowE,G. 

163. aU arm*d | alarm'd Ware. 
all-arm'd Johns. 

164. by the I by ()q. 
x66. should I would 4F. 

169. Votresse \ votaress Knt.G. 

177. or man J a man 3-4F. 

178. it sees \ is seen (Coll. MS.). 

184. when I whence aQ. 

185. in her \ on her Han. 

186. when I which Rowb. then 

iQ.G. 
x88. On medling | Or medling 

Rowb. 
198. stay .. stayeth I (2Q.3-4F. 

slay .. slayeth (Thirlbv) 

Thbob.G. 
3oa wood ... fvtfm/ 1 wodde, ... 

wood xQ. woae ... wood 

Han.G. 
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«4- 
316. 

ai8. 




•43- 

a57- 
aSQ- 
anx 

961. 



96x. 

366. 

367. 

376. 
376. 
377. 



Willi Mal. 

Qq. and Pots. 
ZMrlloosetQ. loathe (Anoti. 

cffj» I can can 3F . 
4^|3-4F. do use Mal. Vab. 
nseOQ-G. 

dff^If. I dog? Rows,G. 
PmnUdg*^/tr tkMt \ prnrilege 
lor tluu (Tybwhitt) Stesv. 

tkfmX joa 

357. /) Ay Rows,G. 
tktrt I hare (Lbttsom)Huds. 
wkrrg I whcareoa Pore. 
OxsU^ I Oxlips iQ.G. the 
Ozsfaps 4F. oxslip Pope, ox- 
lip Theob. 

QmU over-canm»lked j Quite 
over-cannopi'd iQ- (Xer-Gao- 
Dopy'd Pops. White clover 
canopied (Bulloch). Quite 
over-canopied G. 
luscious I lushious Q<2^ lush 
Theob. 

flowers I howen (Coll. MS.). 
with I from Han. 
rap I wrappe iQ. wrap 3-4F. 
G. 

And I There Han. Then 
Ktly. Now (Lettsom). 
OH her I of her Rowe. 
her love | his love Han. 
thou I you Rows. 

Scene ii. 



yfor\ 'foreTHEOB.ere(HuDS.). 

fly (Kinnear). 
3. a minute I the midnight 

Warb. 
6. some keepe \ keep some 4P. 
8. spirits I sports Han. 
8. ^iuf I Come, siog Han. 
z6. Sing in your | Singing her 

Rann. 
x6. in your \ in our xQ.G. now 

your (Coll. MS.). 
33. spinners I Spinders 3Q. 
30. thy I thv thy 8Q. 
33. hatre | hear Ktly. 
3^. that I what Pope. 
40. good I god xQ. 
48-49. innocence ... conference |. 
conference ... innocence 



deace (aCoLL. MS), 
ceace! ... conference G. 

49. tmJkes I take (Tykwhitt) 
Rank. 

SOl tt I it iQl 

51. cm/Ml 3.4F. wee can xQ. 
we can sO.G. can we Cap. 
▼oacaa Wh. 

5$. fyiMg so, Hermm \ Henaaa, 
tyin^ so (Schmidt). 

60. 4^ tm .. modesty, \ sQ.sF. 
off, in .. modesty xQ. off in 
.. modesty, 3-4F. oft in .. 
modesty, Theob. G. 

67. mty I thy xRowe. 

8x. Neere .. curtesie I Near to 
this lack-love, this xill-curte- 
sie Pope. Near to this kitt- 
curtesie Theob. Near to this 
lack-love kiH-cnrtesie Ware. 
Near this lack-love Idll-coar- 
tesie Johns. Near this lack- 
love, kill courtesy Stbbv. 
Nearer this lack-love, this 
kill-courtesy (Walker). 

83. thy\^hc 3-4F. 

89. .Si^or J Sav 3-4F. 

91. darhling\ Darling ^F. 

o& Lvsander | Lysanderf Cap. 

o& ground; \ flnroundf Q<2^ 
noundi Cap.U. 

07. Dead* \ Dead! Cap.G. 

xo. Helena, I Helen, aRowE. 
Helenal Cap.G. 

za nature her shewes | nature 
shewes (^.G. nature here 
shews 3-4 F. Nature shows 
her Mal. Vab. 

XX. thy heart \ my heart (Walk- 
er) Dyce. 

13. is \ omit 3-4 F. 

19. Helena now \ 3().3-4F. Hel- 
ena xQ.G. Helen now 
Johns. 

34. ripe not \ not ripe 3R0WB. 
nped not (Schmidt). 

3$. humane | human Rowb,G. 

33. Demetrius | Demetrius's z 
RowB. Demetrius' 9Rowb,G. 

4x. Hermia: Hermia \ Hermia 
3-4F. Hermia. — Hermia 

Coll. 

44. the I a 3-4F. 

49. Ana all my powers | And, all 
my powers, Han.G. 
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149. y0mr \ tiiarfCou. MS.). 

153. Aje J Q<^«-4F'• Ah Cat. 

154. Id0\&o\ Form. 
XSS. emit I ate Kirr. 

157. Lfttimder, mkmi | Lyaander 
what, iQ. Lynadcfl what 
sRowK. Lfwaderl whmi, 
Han.G. 

iSflw kemrmf, g^nef NfM0taul,\ 



B? No 
TmoB. Bomag? gone? No 
soond? (CAP.Enati$.lieanBgT 
gone* ao soond, & 

159. «ju/^|aBif Cap.G. 

16& S^tmke ^ISpeake, of iQ.G. 

161. JV0, I No? THBOB.G. 

169. Either \ Or Pope. 

Act III. Scene i. 

4. Pat I Par 9-4F. 

4. maTV€uUmt\ nuurvaiks iQ. 

nuuvels Cap. 
S/Arflplat4r. 
6l tvrtMf M0mse | ttnos-hoose 

Coll. tiring boose G. 
8. /ViW* fuincer laQ. Peeter 

Quince f iQ. Peter Quince T 

a-4F. Peter Quince— Thbob. 

Peter Quince, — G. 
14. Berlnken (lleriakin iQ. Bv- 

'rlaken Pops. ByVlaUa 

Cap. B]r'rlakinDvcK,G. 
14. parltms | par'lous Cap. 
aa ike mare (tetter \ the better 

3R0WK. more better Pops. 
37. a/eat' d | afraid, 9R0WB. 
39. Masiers \ Maisters 3-^F. 
39. y<mr selves, \ your safe, Qq. 

Srourselves; Rows, jrour- 

selves: G. 
5a Sm. I Qq. Snug 9-4F. Snout 

Cam.G. 
57. great chamber window \ 

great chamber-window Knt. 

great-chamber (Anon. ap. 

Cam.). 
59. /, I Ay, Rows. Ay; G. 
65. Sn. I aQ. Sno. xQ. Snu. aF. 

Snug wF. Snout Cam.G. 

68. Lome riime (Coll. MS.). 

69. or let] and let (Coll. MS.) 
DvcB,G. 

70. that cranny \ the cranny 
Rows. 

84. powers I flower Pope. 
84. favors I savour's Rowb,G. 



85. Odrntrt, odo mrs \ Odoan» 
odorous Qq^ 

87. kmih I that iRowK. doth 
aRowB. 

88. m. white I a whit T 



9a Pmeh,\ Qom. CM. .^^ , 
97. hruhy JtememeMyhnucf Ju- 



Tentie sRows. BrUcIy 
▼enile Han. 

X04. Ot ms I O,— As Thbob. G. 

105. tyre: I tyre. Qql tire. G. 

10& / wett /aire, Thithy I sQ. 
a-^F. I were, fair Thisb^, 
(Mal.) Coll. I were fair 
Thisby, xWh. I were so, 
fair lliisbyj Ktlt. I were 
fair, fair Thisby (Anon. ap. 
Cam.). I were fairer 
(Schmidt). I were fsire» 
Thisby, iQ.G. 

xxa Pmk, | Rob. (^ 

XXI. Thromrh hoggt, ihrvmgh 
hush, rThrovffn bog, through 
mire, through bosh, (Johns.). 
Through bog, throwh born, 
through bush (KrrsoN). 
Through bog, through brook, 
through bush (Lbttsom) 
Marshall. 

IIS. Sometime | Sometimes 4F. 

Its. sometime I sometimes 3mF. 

1x3. sometime | sometimes 4F. 

X3& theef I theet An Ass's headt 
(Johns.). 

139. Twill I win 1-4F. 

X3X. Woosell cocme \ Woosel cock 
4F. Onsd cock Popb,G. 
ouzel cock Cap. oosel-cock 
Stbbv. 

133. wfM|will4F. 

X34. quilL I quiU ; Cap.G. 

139. nay. \ nay;— -Cap.G. 

X45. to sweare | to swear, Thbob. 
G. 

X47. vertnesl vertue's sRowb. 
▼irtue (Coll.). virtue's G. 

X47. doth I do (Thirlby). 

165. <^f / f doth 3-4F. 

168. -Wi^M I Mote Wh. 

175. The I Their (Coll. MS.). 

188. you o/\ of you Rowb. 

195. acquaintance to. \ acqoun- 
tance, to xQ. acquaintance 
too. a-4F.G. 

X99-300. your patience \ your pa- 
rentage Han. your puissance 
Rann. your passions (Far- 
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M BR), yoa pawing (Masom). 
aoa. kaik \ bave(CAr.). 
903. you nmrt \ your more y^.O. 

more of your Rows, you, 

more Cap. you of more Dyck. 
909. levers Umgmt I lover's loogoe 

and (aCoLL. MS.). 

Scene ii. 

61 t^rii I sprite Pops. spiriU G. 

8-9. lav€t.. bower, \ love,., bow- 
er. xQ. love. .. bower. Rows, 
G. 

14. Thesems \ Theseus' sRowb, 
G. 

15. tkick^kiM J thick-skuU Han. 
xd frtseniedttnikeirsfort, \ Qq. 

9-4P. pres e nted in their sport. 

Coll. presen t ed, in their sport 

Rows,G. 
81. Mimmkk \ 3-3F.Minnick iQ. 

Minnock aQ. llimick 4 P. 

mimic G. 
38. laclU I Utcht XQ.3-4F. lech'd 

Han. streak'dorbath'd(D. 

Wilson), washed (Okcbr). 

latch'd 6. 
38. Atheniatu | Athenian 4F. 
4a sleeping (that., to) \ sleeping; 

that .. too ; Rows, sleepug, — 

that .. too, — G. 
4a. wak't I wakes Pops. 
51. the deepe \ knee-deep (Colb- 

riogb). 
54. away, | awayRowB.G. 

57. displease \ disease Han. dis- 
place (D. Wilson). 

58. with th' I i'th' Warb. with 
the Cap.G. 

60. dead I dread Popb. 

67. rde I 3-4^. Ide aQ. I'd 
RowB. I had iQ.G. I 'ad 
Popb. 

68. Sounds I bonds aQ. 

71. tell true | tell true, and a-4F. 

tell true: tell true xQ. tell 

true, tell true, G. 
75. Ah I And aF. 
77. OH a .. tHood\ in a .. flood 

(Coll. MS.). 
84. he be\ he's Popb. 
9a. the I tny 4F. 
9a. true loves \ true-love's Cap.G. 

94. tum'd, and \ tum'd false 
Han. 

95. that I for Han. that, G. 



98. looks \ see Rowb. 

10& costs I cost sThbob. 

103. looks I look, master, Han. 

X43. To what mjf. \ To what? my 
V4F. To what, my G. 

149. Priucesse I pureness Han. 
impress (aCoLL. MS.), pur- 
est (Lbttsom ap. Dycb). 
Empress (Marshall). 

^SS- J^T"* ** soules I joyne, in 
soulea, xQ. join in flouts 
Han. join in scorns or scoffs 
(Johns, withdrawm). |oin ill 
souls, (TvRWHrrT). join in 
acouls (Blackstonb ap. 
Stbbv. Var. '85). join m 
shoals (T. H. W.). join in 
soul (Mason), join, in sooth 
(Bailby). join in taunts 
(Elzb). join u sport (Wbth- 
brbll). join in sports (D. 
Wilson), join insults (Spbo- 
DiNG ap. Cam.). 

X64. derision; none \ derision 
None, xQ. derision, none aQ. 
derision r None Thbob.G. 

X64. Ho6le I nobler xRowb. 

X7X. yours t^\ your's of xRowB. 
your's in (aC^ix. MS.). 

173. will do I will love (Cam.). 

173. wast I waste (^.a-4F. 

X76. to her I with her Johns. 

178. Tilr/v] There ever Popb. 

181. Lest I Least (^Q. 

188. Lysander I Lysander, xQ.G. 

189. that I thy Qq.G. 

X93. (that .. bide) | no parentheus 
RowB,G. 

195. oes I o's 4F. orbs (Grby). 

195. eies I eyes 3-4F.G. 

aox. o/me | to me Johns. 

ao6. sisters vowes \ Qq. a-4F. sis- 
ter vows Cap. sister-vows 
aDvcB. sisters* vows Stbbv. 
G. 

ao8. 0,is aU\Q and is ail a-4F. 
O, is all now Mal. Oj now, 
is all Mal. Var. Oh, is this 
aJl Ktly. Oh, is this then 
(KtlyJ. O, is it all (Sped- 
DiNG) (3. 0,isaIlthis(HuDs.). 

309. schooledaies | school-day Cap. 
school-davs' G. 

309. fA/U'-AAMT I child-hoods 3-4F. 
childhood G. 

31 X. Have .. both \ Created with 
9ur needles both Popb. 
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tll. nndlts I riMldl Rann. 
ti4. o.^H-dij \ ind lido Cap. 

>!» A I Or Hah. 

•m .*!<«* I firil life, 1I-4F. fini, 

lilEB (Folks) Theoo G. 
«» mi. amil (CoLi- MS.). 



•n /dm I Helen, I ua POFS. 
M^ >uiu«(r I omli On. 
t^a. Uvt I lava C. 

'lo-uT. JffrtmnitU 

fortuDiiiE ..nnlor'dt Tkio>. 
itnlov'ill KxT. 
anlor'd, Cou- 



■^s-ui. JrritmaM ., mletfdi \ 



foitunua, .. unlondt G. 
■44. /, i9>w,>^rwiHr| t doe. Per- 
tenr iQ. I do, penewr 4F. 
A7, do pvnwere Rowe. Ay 
do, p«F it> w Pops. I do:— 
p«^^ Wilson). Aj. 

u*. mtMlia I men Stmv. 
94K 'toH I hud (iCoLi. MS.). 

'"" ""«S'q" eon,pl"Tmo™ 
458. ftvitt I pn^ Cap. pnyen 
3U. //fi^ I Helen. <u ipeaket) 
aSj fcff I » Qq. Inie (Ahom.). 

Dtcb,G, 
>e& ElUeti. I Elhiop, yon 

HiATH. EtbiopetG. 
167. Nt. ni,. Sir, utmi I No, no: 

heelt Seeme iQ. No, no, 



No nei he'll— air. Seem M>u 
Vau. No, «, ^-Jie will 
Shib Steev. No, no, lir; 
-ieem Knt. No, no, he'll 



OLKW). No ! no, wi: ihou K 
Seen (Kinhuii). No, bo: 



SeemotN8,no,iir, no: Seen 

(Schmidt) kEim. No. nu! 

he'll— Z7m. Seen (JoICBV). 

7. la trrak teeB | Xo bnult 

& jvff wmid/biJ^w I yoa'd fol- 

g. JlJlhlPoPt 

0. jar-) bati-4F. 

Smel ion I PopB. Ihiif 
SmelloTB,— Cah.G. 

1, -Ai What, I WhutT tQ. 

a. Wkat, earn rom da mt rttttttr 
karmt I Wlut gmter barm 
cwi rou da me (Ian. 

J. **tolh.™«F. 

1. lum) meaiu (iCau, MS.). 

L (£> ... Ar»uf I (O ... forbid) 

•^ .. foibid ill Ti 



... forbid l-G. 



O, 



L ^a'fujf I dnubi Fop*. 

1- ./"/&1 jw* I Juglet. oh voo 

^ B:^ lot \ why, »o: Thboh- 

Ltmr «wi I wmvi go Rowe. 



,. fMrm, I Hekn 



). H'ilrlWhytiQ. Whv, G 

IDVCE. 



^ 4"i'l 

L WJ /, i 



g Cap.( 



.Q.G. TOO 



kaik I hsd iQ.G. 

Htrt/FiH I Booth Rept. iF. 

Vetnot'^a "HM)'r"'Sept'I 
Staunton'! FhotolithoEreph. 
K>iHtid j 'noinled Row»,G. 
ttt£iii\ did to RowB. 



lEb. ^11 mir'fjl I ili^nighl Rows. 
400. kvA^WfI I nlghti iwift iQ. 
raghl twtlt iQ. iHihukiirii 



.. Jtr/eitntg,, 
terfeitiiu ueep v-4, 
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^t^S*t*tti* 



u& //i>. M Ao.THi^ Im hok kol 
44IL •t^ivM'ifl vliirilwaeiia'it 

4JI. Cmu J Cone iku Pon. 
413. i*7|1n JoHHl. 
4J<. Mnrr f l£i« hdit Hah. 
4«i, (uin I lulu ]F. 

477-^ tli U. Cou- uo D. Wau. 

477. iiEH>f I ilaep dHH Hak, 
479. witrsit ikou ia^gt I wakcai 
iml, tbou ukcu Hah. wak'it 
Mbl Iboalak'HCAr. wik'u 

S« tt>«l tmk'u {T»WH1TT|. 

47), fit:»'/< I nk'K *.iF. 
4«5-4M>. dinf ... im£| Hpuau L 

4(5. oiVoiaAbilaUbeRowa. 

4»: IMff I HUI (StMV.). 



Fori, link, UKwA'd Thi- 



5f~- 

«. ma/i I unfa sF. 1 
amtV. malG. 




M. ir^ii:i>„|<i-iiQ«a 
^ PrrmtJrT I nvnadn iQ. 
yl <wV|>«Jll>4F. 

^-^-—I'S--^. 



n IgMov L 47 <L«Tr- 



IvtK; -- Earing Hah. 

74. 7**11/ JtflTIulbc^iQ.TkiL 

bcCAH-C. 
74. ffitrr I allien Rom. 
7f. Jfar al7 I All nuv (GuT ip. 

Can.). 
79, So. »u( I mu Kht. 
Si. Ja^ iM-f buda'cr(TlUM.BV} 

Thcob-C. 
91. Mlnf.-n/aUlluH.Jliu I ateep; 

of all tbcK find 3-4P. ilem. 

Of all Iheae £>J iRowK. 

ikep of all ibcac fiva (Thiu^ 

■vl 'I'HaoB.C. 
«!. Ad I how " ■ - ~ 
94- »:?"' 
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VARIORUM READINGS 



104. Fmrt I Fair3-4F. Fairy Qq. 

G. 
io6l uu^ I fade; TmoB. staid 

(Damibl.). 
Z07. the nigkit I aQ.a-4F. nights 

iQ. nigfatte Ktlt. the 

night's Rows. ni^fssCAM. 

G. 
131. £/]«orar/iSriUnccNn>rd(RANN). 
131. IVesUme \ omit (Marshaix). 
131. Uitkem I omit Pope. 
137. Beare [ boar Han. 

(Anon.). 
136. Tkestmluin \ Thessalonian 

139. MoUowed I hoQawed s-jF. 
hoUowd Qq. haHow'd 

Rows, hallo'd Throb, hal. 
loo'dCAP.^ boUa'd MAL.G. 

X43. ikis it I this zQ. 

X45. 0/ this i 3Q.3^F. at their 
Pops, of their iQ.G. 

147. rt>A/ 1 Rite Pops. riteG. 

165. MuepeX 'sleep Cap. 

167-168. {Jar ... ia \ (for ... is) 
Cap. , — for ... is, — G. 

x68. btikinke \ methink Pops. 

X70>i7i. Atken*. mhtn wt tnigkt. 
beWWumi ... Law\ aQ. 
9-fF. Athens: where we 
might Without ... la we, iQ. 
Athens, where we might Be 
without peril ... law. Han. 
Athens, where we might 
Without ... law— C^LL.^ Ath- 
ens, where we might. Without 
... lawj — Dycb. Athens, where 
we nught. Without ... law. 

CAM.Cr. 

179. this wood I the wood Rows. 
184. melted as f Is melted as Pops. 

Melted as doth Cap. Melted 

as is Stebv. Melted as 

melts sDyce. Melted e'en as 

Ktly. All melted as (Staun.). 

Immaculate as (Bulloch). 

Melted as thaws (Kinnbar). 

So melted as or Being melted 

as (Schmidt). 
X90. set Hermia |Qq.3-4F. did 

see Hermia iRowb. Hermia 

saw aRowB. saw Hermia 

Stebv G 
191. But Ukta I But like in Steev. 

'03. G. Belike as (Bulloch). 

When, like in (Kinnear). 



X93. Bmi\ Yet Han. 

193. doeI\\ doe xQ. I do G. 

196. tnr tkmU Atmrt mortX we 
more will here iQ. ... near 
G. we will heare mme 
sQ. 

303-904. ^f^O ... H^ptUiee\ 
cne 1. Qq. 

904. Cotmt I Come, my Han. 

904, 9x6. HtpPfliUt I XF.9Q. only. 

9XO. tike I omit Han. 

9xow jewtU I Gemell Thbob. gim- 
mal (Anon.). 

9X9. // 1 Are yon sore That we are 
awaket It (^Q.G. But are 
yon sure That we are well 
awake? it Cap. But are vou 
sure That we are yet awaaet 
It Ktlt. Are you sure That 
we're awake? It sWh. But 
are von sure That now we are 
awake? It (Schmidt). 

9X9. tetmet \ seems so xRowb. 

9x3. That yet \ That 3.4F. 

3x7. foUow I to foDow Pops. 

997. to expimnd \ expound xQ. 

999. apeiicKd I patent a (^Q. 

93^ haUet I Ballad 4F.G. 

930. a^lay I the play Han. our 
play (Walkbr) aDvcE. 

938. at her I after Thbob. at 
Thisb/s (Coll. MS.). 



Scene ii. 



4. Starv. I Flmt. Qq. 

7. not J omit 3-4F. 
X3. too \ to xQ. 
X5. nought I naught 3-4F.G. 
99. ^ro^i/ 1 scraped (Grey). 
33. And\ An Pope,G. 
35. in Piramut I for P3rramus 

(Hal.). 
38. Bottomt A liot^ml — Thbob. 

Bottom! G. 
3x. no true \ not true Pq. 

33. thing as \ thing right as Qq. 

34. all that I all Rowb. 

38. preferred | preferd Qq. prof- 
fered (Thbob.). 

43. dcuht hut to I doubt to 3-4F. 

44. sweet I most sweet sThbob. 
44. go away \ so, away Theob. 

go; away (Coll.). go, away! 
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Act V. Seta* I. 

««&«( I ulUqnii iQ.C 
tick 3-4F. DDiic Cou 



TJul u IMt mad M 
muliau. WhilsPc 



rs. Tbu 



r 4sr%i« 



t^ I So Hah. roi 
Bp. C*u.). 
£»(|B«'iHam. 

l™ur "1. tnding"l»li ._.._ .. 
DBEUiEer ,. pUy p' PhilDttmv 

«f ^(rr lor ificr Qq. 
TAaii.t I Tllc>EU^beR Hah. 
r-t/« J Hmh (Ahdh. ip. 

C»te*nlCtnlauriF. 

tavi/\ IhavaTHEoe. 

rsfi/ I raae. 4F.G. 
57. prwe, SQ.J-4F. Hi™ 11. 

cord iQ. three \L e'l^na 

bricts .. inow .. diKord 

Thios.G. 
i6. ridf ... tMmi I omii Fori, 



(Bulloch), and woodialu 



iug mow (NiCHOLSoHj. and 
(JoiCftv). and woEulroiu fiery 

68, titri fi'l il i> Hah. tbit l> 

(iCdll. US.I. 

B. /lawlIiaw'iHAH. 
. NB///a&| nuplialli 1.4P. 
97. !>"■' I spotu Sthhv.^Bj. 

InglspEUDING)."' 
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There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear. 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry. 
With mask and antique pageantry; 
Such sights as youthRil Poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 
Then to the well- trod stage anon. 
If Jonson's learned sock be on,- 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child. 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

John Milton. V Allegro. 1633. 

When the publique Theatres were shut up, and 
the Actors forbidden to present us with any of their 
Tragedies, because we had enough of that in earnest, 
and Comedies, because the Vices of the Age were too 
lively and smartly represented; then all that we could 
divert ourselves with were these humours and pieces 
of Plays, which passing under the name of a merry 
conceited Fellow, called Bottom the Weaver ^ Simpleton 
the Smith, John Swabber, or some such Title, were 
only allowed us, and that but by stealth too, and under 
pretence of Rope-dancing, or the like. 

Francis Kirkman. 
The Wits, or Sport upon Sport, 
Being a Curious Collection of several Drols 
and Farces. Preface. 1673. 
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*/^^KEAT part of this Play depending on a sort of 
yJT Notion of Fairies and their Power, it falls not 
under the Consideration of others, whose Actors are all 
Human. ... It is plain from the Argument, that the 
Fable can never bear the Test of the Rules. The time 
is by Theseus in the first Scenes of the Play fixt to at 
least four Days in these Words: <<Now fair Hippoliia, 
our Nuptial Hour Draws on apace, four happy days beg^in 
Another Moon,** &c. The new Moon being the time 
for their Marriage. But it does not appear that there is 
any more time spent in the Action than one Day and 
one Night, and a piece of a Day, and part of one Night. 
<Tho* this cannot be calPd either Tragedy or Comedy 
as wanting the Fable required to either,* yet it contains 
abundance of beautiful Reflections, Descriptions, Similes, 
and Topics. Much of it is in Rhime, in which the 
Author is generally very smooth and flowing.* ^From 
'Remarks on the Plays of Shakespear.* C. Gildon. 
1710.) 

* Everything, added Neander, which he takes upon 
him to describe, appears to receive, in my Judgment, an 
uncommon Lustre and Polish; and to be endued with' 
more delicate and softer Traits of Beauty, than I often 
find in the Things themselves. Every Description is a 
capital Piece of Painting; and sometimes even a single 
Line contains almost the Beauties of a whole Landscape. 
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Thus yoa may obscrrc, rrwimfd Eagamu, that he is 
equahy cacdlrnt in his I ma gery of hnnting} for which 
I might appeal to so inimitable a Descriptioo of a P^ck 
of Hoondsy that there is scarce a Country *Squirc in 
the Nation, who hath heard of the Name of Sbakii^eare^ 
but can repeat it entirely by Heart. The Place which I 
refer to, is to be found in the Midstumaur Nights Dream, 
Act IV. Sc 2. . . . 

' In the kUdsmmwur Nigbfs Dream, you may recoQect 
that we are presented with the lamentable Comedy offy- 
ramus and Tbishei and though the Fustian and Blunders 
of it may seem well enough to agree with the Capacities 
<yf the Actors, I rather imagine that many of the Lines 
are either taken from some Poets of those Dajrs, or wrote 
in Imitation of their Style. The Productions of the 
Writers in the Reign of Queen Elixahetb, were miserably 
over-run with unnatural and fiv-fctchcd Sentiment^ 
which was owing to a servile Fondness for the lialian 
Authon, and the foolish Imitation of their Thoughts 
and Manner; yet I must own at the same time, there 
flourished many excellent Models for a truer and better 
taste in Composition. What contributed not a little to 
corrupt the Judgment of the Age, were the Plays and 
Romances of Ullj, These were a perfect Magazine of 
Affectation and Conceit. He was at the Head of all the 
Beaux Esprits, followed by the Gentlemen Sonnetteers, 
and easy Writers of every Denomination. Among the 
several Tricks practised by the greater Part of these Poets 
we may observe that a continual Alliteration runs through 
the Verses of them all, which was often carried to the 
highest Pitch of Affectation. This is very evident from 
many of the Tragedies, and Translations of the Latin 
Classics which were made in those Times; and Shake- 
speare^ together with the rest of the more judicious Crit- 
ics, appears to ridicule it by these following Lines in the 
Play last mentioned. 

Whereat with Blade, with bloody blameful Blade 
He bravely broach*d his boiling bloody Breast.* 
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(From <An Enquiry into the Learning of Shalcespeare.* 
Peter Walley. 1748.) 

« Puck ... is the Ariel of the Midsummer Nigbfs 
Dream ; and yet as unlike as can be to the Ariel in The 
Tempest, No other poet could have made two such dif- 
ferent characters out of the same fanciful materiak and 
situations. Ariel is a minister of retribution, who is 
touched with a sense of pity at the woes he inflicts. 
Puck is a mad-cap sprite, full of wantonness and mis- 
chief, who laughs at those whom he misleads — ** Lord, 
what fools these mortals bet ^* Ariel cleaves the air, and 
executes his mission with the zeal of a winged messenger; 
Puck is borne along on his fairy errand like the light and 
glittering gossamer before the breeze. He is, indeed, a 
most Epicurean little gentleman, dealing in quaint devices, 
and faring in dainty delights. Prospero and his world of 
spirits are a set of moralists, but with Oberon and his 
fairies we are launched at once into the empire of the but- 
terflies. How beautifully is this race of beingrs contrasted 
with the men and women actors in the scene, by a single 
epithet which Titania gives to the latter, "the human 
mortals ^^ I . . . [Shakespeare* s] subtlety exceeds that of 
all other dramatic writers, insomuch that a celebrated per- 
son of the present day said he regarded him rather as a 
metaphysician than a poet. His delicacy and sportive 
graiety are infinite. . . . Shall we mention the remonstrance 
of Helena to Hermia, or Titania* s description of her fairy 
train, or her disputes with Oberon about the Indian boy, 
or Puck*s account of himself and his employments, or the 
Fairy Queen* s exhortation to the elves to pay due atten- 
dance upon her favorite. Bottom; orHippolyta*s descrip- 
tion of a chase, or Theseus* s answer? The two last are 
as heroical and spirited as the others are full of luscious 
tenderness. The reading of this play is like wandering 
in a grove by moonlight; the descriptions breathe a 
sweetness like odours thrown upon beds of flowers.* 
(From < Characters of Shakespeare* s Plays. ^ Hazlitt* 
1817.) 
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* Pew plays consist of such incongruous materials as A 
Midsummer Nigbfs Dream, It comprises no less than 
four histories: that of Theseus and Hippolyta; of the 
four Athenian lovers; the actors; and the fairies. It is 
not, indeed, absolutely necessary to separate Theseus and 
Hippolyta from the lovers, nor the actors from the fairies, 
but the link of connection is extremely slender. Nothing 
can be more irregularly wild than to bring into contact the 
Fairy mythology of modem Europe and the early events 
of Grecian history, or to introduce Snug, Bottom, Flute, 
Snout, and Starveling, << hard-handed men which never 
laboured in their minds till now,^* as amateur actors in the 
classic city of Athens. 

* Of the characters constituting the serious action of 
this play Theseus and Hippolyta are entirely devoid of 
interest. Lysander and Demetrius, and Hermia and Hel- 
ena, scarcely merit notice, except on account of the fre- 
quent combination of elegance, delicacy, and vigour, in 
their complaints, lamentations, and pleadings, and the in- 
genuity displayed in the management of their cross-pur- 
posed love through three several changes. . . . Bottom 
and his companions are probably highly-drawn caricatures 
of some of the monarchs of the scene whom Shakespeare 
found in favour and popularity when he first appeared in 
London, and in the bickerings, jealousies, and contempti- 
ble conceits which he has represented we are furnished 
with a picture of the g^reen-room politics of the Globe. "* 
(From < Life of Shakespeare.* Skottowe. 1824.) 

< Addison says, <<When I look at the tombs of de- 
parted greatness every emotion of envy dies within me.** 
I have never been so sacrilegious as to envy Shakespeare, 
in the bad sense of the word, but if there can be such an 
emotion as sinless en^vy, I feel it towards him; and if I 
thought that the sight of his tombstone would kill so 
pleasant a feeling, I should keep out of the way of it. Of 
all his works, the Midsummer Nigbfs Dream leaves the 
strongest impression on my mind that this miserable world 
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must have, for once at least, contained a happy man. 
This play is so purely delicious, so little intermixed with 
the painnil passions from which Poetry distik her sterner 
sweets, so fragrant with hilarity, so bland and yet so bold, 
that I cannot imagine Shakespeare^ s mind to have been 
in any other frame than that of healthful ecstasy when the 
sparks of inspiration thrilled through his brain in composing 
it. I have heard, however, an old cold critic object that 
Shakespeare might have foreseen it would never be a good 
acting play, for where could you get actors tiny enough 
to couch in flower blossoms? Well! I believe no manager 
was ever so fortunate as to get recruits from Fairy-land, 
and yet I am told that A Midsummer Nigbfs Dream was 
some twenty years ago revived at Covent Garden, though 
altered, of course, not much for the better, by Reynolds, 
and that it had a nm of eighteen nights; a tolerably good 
reception. But supposing that it never could have been 
acted, I should only thank Shakespeare the more that he 
wrote here as a poet and not as a playwright. And as a 
birth of his imagination, whether it was to suit the stage 
or not, can we suppose the poet himself to have been in- 
sensible of its worth? Is a mother blind to the beauty of 
her own child? No I nor could Shakespeare be uncon- 
scious that posterity would dote on this, one of his loveliest 
children. How he must have chuckled and laughed in 
the act of placing the ass^s head on Bottom* s shoulders! 
He must have foretasted the mirth of generations unborn 
at Titania^s doating on the metamorphosed weaver, and 
on his calling for a repast of sweet peas. His animal 
spirits must have bounded with the hunter* s joy whilst he 
wrote Theseus* s description of his well-tuned dog^ and 
of the glory of the chase. He must have been as happy 
as Puck himself whilst he was describing the merry Fairy, 
and all this time he must have been self-assured that his 
genius **'was to cast a girdle round the earth,*'* and that 
souls, not yet in being, were to enjoy the revelry of his 
fancy. 

'But nothing can be more irregular, says a modem 
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critic, Augustine Slcottowe, than to bring into contact the 
fairy mythology of modern Europe and the early events 
of Grecian history. Now, in the plural number, Shake- 
speare is not amenable to this charge, for he alludes to 
only one event in that history, namely, to the marriage 
of Theseus and Hippolytaj and as to the introduction of 
fairies, I am not aware that he makes any of the Athenian 
personages believe in their existence, though they are 
subject to their influence. Let us be candid on the sub- 
ject. If there were fairies in modern Europe, which no 
rational believer in fairy tales will deny, why should those 
fine creatures not have existed previously in Greece, 
although the poor blind heathen Greeks, on whom the 
gospel of Gothic mythology had not yet dawned, had no 
conception of them? If Theseus and Hippolyta had 
talked believingly about the dapper elves, there would 
have been some room for critical complaint j but otherwise 
the fairies have as good a right to be in Greece in the 
days of Theseus, as to play their pranks anywhere else or 
at any other time. 

* There are few plays, says the same critic, which con- 
sist of such incongruous materials ^sA Midsummer Nigbfs 
Dream, It comprises four histories — that of Theseus 
and Hippolyta, that of the four Athenian Lovers, that of 
the Actors, and that of the Fairies, and the link of con- 
nection between them is exceedingly slender. In answer 
to this I say that the plot contains nothing about any of 
the four parties concerned approaching to the pretensions 
of a history. Of Theseus and Hippolyta my critic says 
that they are uninteresting, but when he wrote that judg- 
ment he must have fallen asleep after the hunting scene. 
Their felicity is seemingly secure, and it throws a tran- 
quil assurance that all will end well. But the bond of 
sympathy between Theseus and his four loving subjects 
is anything but slender. It is, on the contrary, most 
natural and probable for a newly-married pair to have 
patronised their amorous lieges during their honeymoon. 
Then comes the question. What natural connection can a 
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party of fairies have with human beings? This is indeed 
a posing interrogation, and I can only reply that fairies 
are an odd sort of beings, whose connection with mortals 
can never be set down but as supernatural. 

*Verv soon Mr. Augustine Skottowe blames Shake- 
speare tor introducing common mechanics as amateur ac- 
tors during the reign of Theseus in classic Athens. I 
dare say Shakespeare troubled himself little about Greek 
antiquities, but here the poet happens to be right and his 
critic wrong. Athens was not a classical city in the 
days of Theseus; and, about seven hundred years later 
than his reig^, the players of Attica roved about in carts, 
besmearing their faces with the lees of wine. I have lit- 
tle doubt that, long after the time of Theseus, there were 
many prototypes of Bottom the weaver and Snug the 
joiner in the itinerant acting companies of Attica.^ (From 
< Introductory Notice,* < Dramatic Works of Shakespeare. * 
Campbell. 1838.) 

'The Midsummer Nigbfs Dream is, I believe, alto- 
gether original in one of the most beautiful conceptions 
that ever visited the mind of a poet, the fairy machinery. 
A few before him had dealt in a vulgar and clumsy man- 
ner with popular superstition; but the sportive, beneficent, 
invisible population of the air and earth, long since estab- 
lished in the creed of childhood and of those simple as 
children, had never for a moment been blended with 
*< human mortals** among the personages of the drama. 
. . . The langruage of Midsummer Nigbfs Dream is 
equally novel with the machinery. It sparkles in per- 
petual brightness with all the hues of the rainbow; 
yet there is nothing overcharged or affectedly orna- 
mented. Perhaps no play of Shakespeare has fewer 
blemishes, or is from beginning to end in so perfect keep- 
ing; none in which so few lines could be erased, or so few 
expressions blamed. His own peculiar idiom, the dress, 
of his mind, which began to be discernible in The Tivo 
Gentlemen of Ferona, is more frequently manifested in the 
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present play. The expression is seliiom obscure, but it 
is never in poetry, and hardly in prose, the expression of 
other dramatists, and far less of the people. And here, 
without reviving the debated question of Shakespeare* s 
learning, I must venture to think that he possessed rather 
more acquaintance with the Latin language than many 
believe. The phrases, unintelligible and improper, ex- 
cept in the sense of their primitive roots, which occur so 
copiously in his plays, seem to be unaccountable on the 
supposition of absolute ignonnce. In the Midsummer 
Nigbfs Dream these are much less frequent than in his 
later dramas. But here we find several instances. Thus, 
<< things base and vile, holding no quantity y""* for value; 
rivers, that <<have overborne their continents y*^ the conti- 
nente ripa of Horace; ^* compact of imagination**; 
<* something of great constancy ^^"^ for consistency; ** sweet 
Pyramus translated there**; <<the law of Athens, which 
by no means we may extenuate,'''' I have considerable 
doubts whether any of these expressions would be found 
in the contemporary prose of Elizabeth* s reig^, which was 
less overrun by pedantry than that of her successor; but, 
could authority be produced for Latinisms so forced, it is 
still not very likely that one, who did not understand their 
proper meaning, would have introduced them into poetry. 
It would be a weak answer that we do not detect in 
Shakespeare any imitations of the Latin poets. His know- 
ledge of the language may have been chiefly derived, like 
that of schoolboys, from the Dictionary, and insufficient 
for the thorough appreciation of their beauties. But, if 
we should believe him well acquainted with Virgil or 
Ovid, it would be by no means surprising that his learning 
does not display itself in imitation. Shakespeare seems, 
now and then, to have a tinge on his imagination from 
former passages; but he never distinctly imitates, though, 
as we have seen, he has sometimes adapted. The streams 
of invention flowed too fast from his own mind to leave 
him time to accommodate the words of a foreign language 
to our own. He knew that to create would be easier, 
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and pleasanter, and better/ (From < Literature of Eu- 
rope/ Hallam. 1839.) 

< This play is the shortest of the collection — the least 
marked in delineations of personal character — the least 
charged with moral significance — the most musical or 
lyrioil. It is picturesque, imaginative, playful, and droll. 
Still it is a drama, and not a poem — it was written for 
representation, and unhesitatingly the writer allowed him- 
self all the advantages which good representation placed 
at his command, without consideration how readers might 
fare who should lack the aid and comment of living per- 
sonification. Yet, physically speaking, a large portion of 
the characters are more difficult of adequate impersona- 
tion than those of any other play. Before imitation of 
sentiment or passion is thought of, we are met at the out- 
set with the impossibility of donning the costume. The 
words set down belie the claim of any actor of mortal 
mould to utter them; the delicate, ethereal, diminutive, 
yet energetic fairies, move and speak in measures and 
proportions that are out of all harmony with any conceiv- 
able subject histrionic. Nevertheless, with these difficul- 
ties Shakespeare coped, and not igpioring but admitting 
and improving them, making them the very theme and 
groundwork of his fencifiil contrasts and ludicrous incon- 
gruities, he wrote a drama and not a poem. ... 

'The cross purposes and vain strivings, impediments, 
and disappointments that form ''the fierce vexation of a 
dream,** are intertwined with the stuff of all these inci- 
dents; inability to fly, inability to pursue, struggles with 
the difficult, acceptation as mere matter of fact of the 
impossible, forebodings and sudden frights, these are the 
entertainments of uneasy sleep, and when we wake we 
have relief of just the same kind enjoyed by the lovers 
when they are roused by the hunting horn of Theseus, 
and find that vexation has vanished with drowsiness, and 
that their troubles were all groundless, or that, at any 
rate, the fairies have arranged* them while they slept. 
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Thus the play is a dream dramatized, and the fairies are 
introduced as the agents who transform the real into the 
fantastic, and then the fantastic back to the real. 

< Bottom, semi-asinine, semi-virile, is a versed type of 
the play, with its fairy crown and halo fitted enchantingly 
on the mundane and the gross, and his oscillating identity 
images those of the half-possessed lovers — of Lysander 
with the fooKs head of his bewitching, and of Demetrius 
with that of his own original fickleness. The very in- 
congruity of the heroic Theseus with romantic incidents 
and accidents, of the classic with the Gothic elements, is 
parodied and excused in adaptation of a story still more 
remote, of Pyramus and Thisbe, by journeymen clowns 
so contemporary to the habits of the groundling audience. 

'Titania has her own fooPs head clapped on no less 
than her lover, and Helena and Hermia lose head meta- 
phorically in excited bickering. The similarity of Bot- 
tom* s adventure to Falstaff^s stag-headed disguise, and 
the transformation of Puck to a « headless bear,** seem 
to indicate the popular currency of some milder form of 
lycanthropy. In any case, the efflorescence of Bottom* s 
own nowl into that of a veritable ass, is one of those real- 
ized metaphors that lie at the root of the supernatural in 
every form, from the Aristophanic Wasps and Clouds, as 
personifications of litigious citizens and hazy philosophers, 
to the grandest inventions of Homer himself. . . . 

< Such, however, is the perfect harmony of imagery and 
allusion, that, while the fairies are alone on the stage, it 
might be easy for the eye to mistake the scale of the 
actors, with slight assistance of sex and age in the cast. 
Some aid may be gained by a moderate disproportion in 
the forest scenery, flowers, turf, mushrooms, &c., and 
the trunk of the * < Duke* s oak. * * Add to this careful atten- 
tion to contrast the fairy costume with that of even the 
female characters of the play, to illuminate the stage suf- 
ficiently for the play of countenance to be discovered 
through the long night scenes, otherwise vexatious, and 
stage resources will have done all that is necessary, and 
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the rest may be left to the force of poetry, which will 
solicit, will exact, prompt acquiescence in all its postu- 
lates, and to the gradation of relief from the bewildered 
lovers to the amateur actors and their translated cory- 
phaeus. 

< It is the fault of the actors, — let it be said without 
reserve and without offence, — if the refined substance and 
delicate outlines of the fairy world are not heightened in 
representation, by the palpable contrast of the crew of 
patches, with far more effect than can be achieved by the 
unaided imagination of the multitude of readers. An 
advantage may thus be achieved that would cover many 
shortcomings, and these are further masked by relief 
against the grossly ridiculous personations of the boors 
both in rehearsal and representation. It may be left to the 
last act of the play to apologize for lapses in so adventur- 
ous personifications; this act is of the nature and purpose 
of an epilogue, and inculcates the noble-minded mond of 
good intent received for fair performance. The applica- 
tion is clenched by the play of the clowns being a travestie 
of the very incidents of the dream, in a luckless rendez- 
vous of lovers, and a scaring disturbance and flight from 
Bottom ass-headed, or from Snug the joiner announcing 
his identity through the jaws of the lionskin. What the 
act is to the play at large, that is the concluding fairy 
scene with its elfin dance, following the uncouth Bergo- 
mask, to the act, and the epilogue itself has its proper 
wind-up in the appeal and leave-taking of Robin Good- 
fellow. 

*A detailed analysis with reference to stage arrange- 
ments of the long second scene of the third act, would best 
prove, were this the place, how entirely the play was 
planned for representation; with the aid of groupings and 
interchange of position, the play and sequence of the dia- 
logrue, which is apt to appear to the reader a tangled skein, 
wUl be found to arrange itself into a lucid and well-ordered 
web. . . . 

* A Midsummer-Night* s Dream corresponds with the 
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tale of Palamon and Arcite, the Knight^ s Tale of Chau- 
cer, in associating a story of love rivalry with the state 
and pageantry of the court of Theseus, who otherwise 
does litUe more than furnish the relief of stateliness to the 
vivacious scene. . . . Shakespeare further borrowed the 
name of Philostrate from Chaucer, who also supplies a 
precedent for making Maying excursions to the forest an 
Athenian custom. 

* But it is in the general spirit of the description of 
Theseus, with all the colour and circumstance of feudal- 
ity, that the suggestiveness of Chaucer* s work b most ap- 
parent. It is in vain to protest against an anachronism, 
which two such poets have invested with interest and 
truthfulness. We shall do better to consider how it came 
about. Certain it is, that the cycle of mythology and 
tradition in which Theseus figures has, in adventure and 
achievement, remarkable agreement with the tone of feudal 
times, and that classic manners blend with mediaeval more 
naturally at this point than at any other. Contemporary 
influences, moreover, were strong on Chaucer. Athens^ 
in his time, was strictly a portion of feudal Europe, and 
the chivalry of Athenian dukes was familiar to those for 
whom he wrote, and wherever chivalry was in esteem; 
and when he described a fatal battle in the plain of 
Thebes, the slaughter of knights, the despair of their 
ladies, he recalled a great catastrophe recent in men*s 
memories. At the beginning of the 14th century, ac- 
cording to the Chronicler Muntaner, who knew the 
country well, Attica was fertile and productive, Athens 
large and wealthy j the Frank chivalry of Greece was, in 
nobility and deeds of arms, second to none in Europe, 
they spoke as good French as the nobles of Paris, and 
the Duke of Athens was among the noblest of those 
sovereigns who did not bear the kingly title. In 131 1, 
Walter de Brienne, the descendant and fifth successor of 
the Burgundian noble who had founded the duchy one 
hundred years before, fell in a decisive engagement, 
fought with the Grand Company of Catalans formerly in 
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his pay, on the banks of Boeotian Cephissus. . . . Thus 
the duchy of Athens was lost, and the conquerors speed- 
ily shared not only the fiefs of the nobles who had fallen, 
but, following good Greek precedent, their wives and 
heiresses; and Muntaner, the former associate of the Span- 
ish soldiers, declares that many a stout Catalan obtained 
as a wife a noble lady, for whom, the day before the vic- 
tory, he would have counted it an honour to be permitted 
to hold a wash-hand basin. 

* Walter de Brienne, the dispossessed heir, retained the 
fiefs of Argos and Naupalia, but failed in his attempts to 
recover Athens. He afterwards became for' a time gen- 
eral of Florence, and at last, as Constable of France, he 
fell at the battle of Poictiers, in 1356, exchanging hard 
blows with the very friends and patrons of Chaucer. Re- 
minded of these synchronies, (see Finlay*s Mediaeval 
Greece and Trebizonde,) we may account and allow for 
the incongruities of the Athens of the mediaeval novelists 
and poets. . . . 

'The cadence of the couplet — 

** And mark the muacal confiiaon, - 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction,** 

has frequent precedent in Chaucer; who also set examples, 
scarcely to be surpassed, of Oberon*s rhymes wreathing and 
returning like a fairy ring: 

'< Sound music! come, my Queen, take hands with me. 
And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be. 
Now thou and I are new in amity, 
And will, to-mcm-ow midnight, solemnly 
Dance in Duke Theseus* house triumphantly. 
And bless it to all fair prosperity 
There shall the pairs of fiuthfiil lovers be 
Wedded, widi Theseus, aU in jollity.** * 

(From * Essays on Life and Plays of Shakespeare.* W. W. 
Lloyd. 1858; contributed to the edition of the poet by 
S. W. Singer, 1856.) 
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* [Bottom] is a choice arabesque impersonation of 
that colouring of conceit, which by the half-malice of the 
world has been said to tinge the disposition of actors as 
invariably as the rouge does their cheeks. . . . 

* The character of Bottom is well worthy of a close 
analysis, to notice in how extraordinary a manner Shake- 
speare has carried out all the concurring qualities to com- 
pound a thoroughly conceited man. Conceited people, 
moreover, being upon such amiable terms with them- 
selves, are ordinarily good-natured, if not good-tem- 
pered. And so with Bottom; whether he carry an amend- 
ment or not, with his companions he is always placable; 
and if foiled, away he starts for some other point, — 
nothing disturbs his equanimity. His temper and self- 
possession never desert him. . . . Combined with his 
amusing and harmless quality of conceit, the worthy Bot- 
tom displays no inconsiderable store of imag^ination in his 
intercourse with the little people of the fairy world. How 
pleasantly he falls in with their several natures and qualities; 
dismissing them one by one with a gracious speech, like a 
prince at his levee. . . . 

'Then there is Snug, the joiner, who can board and 
lodge only one idea at a time, and that tardily. . . . To 
him succeeds Starveling, the tailor, a melancholy man, 
and who questions the feasibility and the propriety of every- 
thing proposed. 

< If, as some writers have asserted, Shakespeare was a 
profound practical metaphysician, it is scarcely too much 
to conclude that all this dovetailing of contingencies, 
requisite to perfectionate these several characters, was all 
foreseen and provided in his mind, and not the result of 
mere accident. By an intuitive power, that always con- 
founds us when we examine its effects, I believe that when- 
ever Shakespeare adopted any distinctive class of character, 
his <<mind*s eye** took in at a glance all the concomitant 
minutiae of features requisite to complete its character- 
istic identity. << As from a watch-tower** he compre- 
hended the whole course of human action, — its springs, 
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its motives, its consequences^ and he has laid down for us 
a trigonometrical chart of it. I believe that he did nothing 
without anxious premeditation; and that they who really 
study, — not simply read him, — must come to the same 
conclusion. Not only was he not satisfied with preserving 
the integrity of his characters while they were in speech 
and action before the audience; but we constantly find 
them carrying on their peculiarities, — out of the scene, — 
by hints of action, and casual remarks from others. Was 
there no design in all this? no contrivance? no foreg^one 
conclusion? nay, does it not manifest consummate intel- 
lectual power, with a sleepless assiduity? * (From * Shake- 
speare Characters.* Charles Cowden Clarke. 1863.) 

'But in the final poem which concludes and crowns 
the first epoch of Shakespeare* s work, the special grace 
and peculiar glories of each that went before are gathered 
together as in one garland ** of every hue and every scent." 
The young genius of the master of all poets finds its con- 
summation in the Midsummer Nigbfs Dream. The blank 
verse is as full, sweet, and strong as the best of Biron*s 
or Romeo* s; the rhymed verse as clear, pure, and true as 
the simplest and truest melody of Fenus and Adonis or 
the Comedy of Errors. But here each kind of excellence 
is equal throughout; there are here no purple patches on 
a grown of serge, but one seamless and imperial robe of a 
single dye. Of the lyric and prosaic part, the counter- 
change of loves and laughters, of fancy fine as air and 
imagination high as heaven, what need can there be for 
any to shame himself by the helpless attempt to say some 
word not utterly unworthy? Let it suffice to accept this 
poem as a landmark of our first stage, and pause to look 
back from it on what lies behind us of partial or of perfect 
work.' (From Fortnightly Re<viewj. Swinburne. January, 
1876.) 

*E. A. PoE writes: •* When I am asked for a definition 
of poetry, I think of Titania and Oberon of the Midsum- 
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mtr NigbCs Driam.** And cdtaioly anjrthing must be 
possible to the man who could in one work range from 
the height of Tttania to the depth of Bottom. The links 
with the Errors are, that all the wood scenes are a comedy 
of errors, with three sets of people, as in the Errors (and 
four in Lome's Labour's Lost). Then we have the 
vixen Hermia to match the shrewish Adriana, to com- 
pare with Adriana*s jealousy in the Errors. Adriana 
oflfen herself to Antipholus of Syracuse, but he re- 
fuses her for her sister Luciana, as Helena oflfen herr 
self to Demetrius, and he refuses her for her friend 
Hermia. Hermia bids Demetrius love Helena, as Ludana 
bids Antipholus of Syracuse love his supposed wife Adri- 
ana. In the background of the Errors we have the father 
^geon with the sentence of death or fine pronounced 
by Duke Solinus. In the Dream we have in the back- 
ground the father Egeus with the sentence of death or 
celibacy on Hermia pronounced by Duke Theseus. • . . 
As links with Long's Labour's Lost we notice the comedy 
of errors in the earlier play, the forest scene, and the 
rough country sub-play, while as opposed to the Lome's 
Labour's Lost, ** Jack hath not Gill,** the fairies tell us here 
<< Jack shall have Gill.** The fairies are the centre of the 
drama; the human characters are just the sport of their 
whims and fancies, a fact which is much altered when we 
come to Shakspere*s use of fairy-land again in his Tem- 
pest, where the aerial beings are but ministers of the wise 
man*s rule for the highest purposes. The finest character 
here is undoubtedly Theseus. In his noble words about 
the countrymen* 8 play, the true gentleman is shown. His 
wife*s character is but poor beside his. Though the 
story is Greek, yet the play is full of English life. It is 
Stratford which has given Shakspere the picture of the 
sweet country school-girls working at one flower, war- 
bling one song, growing together like a double cherry, 
seeming parted, but yet a union in partition. It is Strat- 
ford that has given him the picture of the hounds with 
<<£ars that sweep away the morning dew.** It is Strat- 
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fora tlBt IbB gITCB luiB luS CNlt-CKKMr tfoodliiid uk^ ntt 

downs* ^vMy^ awl tac donvBs tMnucircSy Bottom^ witli 
his iaimkable coaccit, and has fellows, Sno^ and Qoiiice, 
&c It b Scratford diat has girai him all Pnck^s feirf- 
lore, the to w iHys tall, the red-hipt bumble bee, Oberon^s 
bank, the pansjr love-in-idleness, and all the lovehf im- 
agery of the pfa^. But wonderful as the miztnieot deli- 
cate and aerial fencj with the coarsest and broadest 
comedjT is, clearly as it evidences the coming of a new 
being on this earth to whom anything is possible, it b yet 
clear that the play is quite young. The undignined 
quarreling of the bdies, Hermia with her ** painted May- 
pole,** her threat to scratch Helena*s eyes, — Helena with 
her retorts, ** She was a vixen when she went to school,** 
&c, the comical comparison of the moon tumbliiig 
thrcNigh the earth (m. ii. 5s) incongruously put into an 
accusation of murder, the descent to bathos in Shakspere*s 
passage about his own art, from *< the poet*8 eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling ** to ** how easy b a bush supposed a bear,** 
would have been impossible to Shakspere in hb later de- 
velopment.* (From < Introduction,* < Leopold Shak- 
spere.* FumivalL 1S77.) 

* Like The Tempest^ it leaps the bounds of the visible 
drama, and enters the world of wonders, which are be- 
held only with the inner eye. Its theatrical hbtory b 
curious; it has been trimmed up and even cut up into 
farce, opera, spectacle; but it will not let itself be plajred 
in its native form without avenging the wrong. It mani- 
festly does not hold its last allegiance to the stage; in thb 
case, as in many others, the dramatist vanbhes in the 
poet; the professional limit is pushed beyond itself into 
the unbounded realm of Imagination. Consciously or 
unconsciously the author b appealing from that confined 
theater of spectators to hb future constituency, the untold 
millions of readers. 

'And to his readers, Midsummer Nigbfs Dream is, 
perhaps, the most popular of Shakespeare^ s comedies. Its 
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weirdy ethereal scenery captivates the purely poetical na- 
turej its striking sensuous effects impress the most ordi- 
nary mind} while its £iint rainbow-like outlines of the pro- 
roundest truths entice the thinker with an irresistible charm 
to explore the hidden meaning of the Poet. There is no 
work of our author that is so universal — that appeals so 
strongly to high and low, to old and young, to man and 
woman. Its shadowy forms appear, disappear, and re- 
appear in the wildest sport, and the critic may sometimes 
doubt his ability to track them through all their mazy 
hues. Nor can it be denied that there is a capricious 
play of fancy over and around the underlying elements of 
the drama. Still, like all of Shakespeare* s pieces, it is 
based on thought, and must look to the same for its justi- 
fication. ... 

< Old Theseus was a downright Philistine, as the Ger- 
mans would say. It is the prosaic Understanding attempt- 
ing to criticize Poetry, whose essence is totally outside of 
its horizon. Theseus will not acknowledge that under 
this fabulous form may be found the deepest and truest 
meaning; it is not his K>rm, and, hence, worthless. 

'The reader will, perhaps, be surprised at this inter- 
pretation of the &mous speech of Theseus, since the pas- 
sages above mentioned, which are taken from it, have been 
quoted by critics of high authority as the most adequate 
definitions of Poetry and of the Imagination that have 
ever been given. The fact is, however, that Theseus in- 
tends to ridicule both; and his language, on a careful 
examination, will be found to be that of skeptical deri- 
sion. Look, too, at the answer of his wife, and see how 
she understands him. 

* This wife, Hippolyta, is of quite a different character; 
she, with all the appreciation inherent in the female nature, 
is inclined to gently dissent from the negative judgments 
of her husband. She mildly suggests that there may be 
some content in these wild, poetic forms of Fairy-land; 
that the story of the night — 
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Widi tin qaci nmak At ccaxs; Ae docs mod 
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* Foot f— ***t of imlcmi are iviow^k togcdicr n tni 
drama. Fint, tlKre b tke Cfaonc Mythology, which fur- 
BBhcs ooe of ki greatest hetoes, Thcseosy and gircs the 
outer settmg of the whole actiao; Tciy p topcf ly thb 
Mythology voices law, imlkinki ps, moderation imier and 
outer. Secondly, there is the Fairy Mythology, which 
arooses out of die i%ht from the cfanic woild, and 
voices the caprice born of the esc^ie from law and in- 
stitutions. The tmid b a h^h comedy of mtngue, bawd 
on lore, and recalling the Italian or Romantic element in 
the Poet*s other comedies. The fourth is a burlesqioe on 
lore, which diows a local character with its English names 
and Ei^;lish color. Yet all these d i f e r siti e s are trans- 
formed into one harmony; the key-note b lore, to whose 
conflicts and final triumph the whole drama b attuned; 
the Greek, Gothic, Italnn, English strains of the play 
make one music 

* But these four mythologic elements are so closely in- 
tertwined, or rather interfused, that each becomes a rital 
part of the other. In all we see the classic formatire hand 
at work; Titania, queen of Fairy-land, has a Greek name, 
having apparently cast away her native name, Mab, as she 
is called in Romeo and JuLief^ she b even charged vrith 
showing too much regard for the Greek hero Theseus. 
Oberon b no better; he acknowledges to having *< credit 
with HippoljTta,** who b hb « warrior love.** Thus 
Hellenic and Teutonic fables are brought together in 
mutual passion; the Classic and the Romantic in thb play 
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not only exchange gtancet, but kits, like Faust and Helen. 
Egeus and the lovers have Greek names and are full of 
Greek lore, though it is mingled with the customs of the 
Middle Ages. Even the clowns are going to play a classic 
play, using a classic fable, just as the Poet himself does in 
this very drama. In all these things we see the classic 
spirit of the Renascence wedding itself to medieval romance^ 
and making a new poetic world. 

< It is worth our while to trace, in a short summary, these 
four kinds of materials into Shakespeare* s play. Again 
we shall find that Time prepared them for him, and he 
took the gift. The classic part he must have drawn from 
books directly or indirectly; Greek Mythology no longer 
lives on the lips of the people, but works through culture 
and its instrument, the written word. Theseus figures in 
many an ancient poem and work of art; but the Poet 
probably obtained the first knowledge of him from Plu- 
tarch (translation by North), who represents the hero as 
the tamer of men and beasts, conquering the Amazons, 
and then conquered by one of them, our Hippolyta. 
Thus he is the ruler and the lover, too; his story is picked 
up by Chaucer, and in ^ht Knigbfs Tale is transmuted 
into its medieval romantic form, which furnishes the sug- 
gestion of Shakespeare* s Theseus, an heroic shape hover- 
ing over a world of love and romance, after struggles 
ended. But the older poet*s work is a tale, having but a 
single strand, though it remotely hints the structural 
movement of the later drama. 

<The second kind of material here used is the Fairy 
Mythology, which the Poet knew chiefly from tradition; 
it was the mythical lore which he had heard from his 
childhood at the fireside, and which, though heathen and 
under religious ban, continued to live in the undercurrents 
of the people* s faith, where, in one form or other, it lives 
to this day. Still he may also have read about it in some 
books which were taken from the same primitive source. 
It is interesting on this point to compare his procedure 
with that of his elder poetical brother, Chaucer, who also 
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But tlwj lore been all drircB xivaj, and ''now am m> 

■BB see BOB dvCS BIO** J ™7» ™^ nCBtBCB S|lfllCSy luiTe 

been tioBiifcfil hf tke Ondaui world, hf **pnLycrs of 
limk o ufo and otbcr hokj frcrcs, tkat scarckcB every land 
SBd every rtreme.** So speaks the old poet with almost 
a s^[li of vq^rct ni ^ine of nis reu^^ion. But m Mmtm^ 
immuur N^JWs Dremm, k is not Christianitj that stands 
opposed to Fairy4andy hut the Re nasc e n ce clothing itsdf 
in the Gredan myth; it b not fdigiony formally at least, 
wiiich banishes the old Northern heathendom, Init institu- 
tions. Thns Shakeqieare here, as everywhere, shows 
himself as the tme child of the Renascence as well as the 
great in s tit u ti onal poet. The Elf-qneen, as stated above 
by Chaucer, goes back to the time of King Arthur, but 
not under the name of Titania, which is first found in the 
present play, while the Elf-king is first mentioned by the 
name of Oberon in an old romance called HmomofBwdeaux^ 
and printed in 1579. It ought to be added that Robert 
Greene, author of the novel upon which The Winter's 
Tale is founded, wrote before Shakespeare a drama in 
which «Oberam King of the fiiiries** is united with 
«The Scottish History of James the Fourth, slain at 
Flodden,** which we may feiriy think to have been a 
dramatic sugg^estion to our poet. Puck or Robin Good- 
fellow, is celebrated in many a legend and baUad, which, 
though printed after Shakespeare* s time, have their roots 
in the oldest popular mythology of England. 

< The third element of the play, the story of Egeus and the 
two pairs of lovers, is probably of the Poet's own invention, 
still it has many points of connection with novels and plays 
of the South. It is a comedy of love, very like some of 
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his other comedies $ the means, however, are varied; the 
fairies are now made to mingle with human beings, in 
matters of heart. Still the whole is but a picture of the 
caprice of love, which starts up, changes, and then returns 
to the first object of attachment. This caprice, in one 
form or other, is the main comic ^urtor in Shakespeare* s 
comedies, and is connected^ in most of them, with some 
Italian tale. 

* The fourth element, the story of Pyramus and Thisbe 
played by the clowns, Shakespeare derived, directly or 
indirectly, from Ovid*s Metamorphoses. He may have 
read it in the original Latin; he could have drawn it from 
The Legende ofGoode Women by Chaucer, whose influence 
has already been traced in otlier materials of this play; 
most probably, however, he took it mainly from a con- 
temporary translation of Ovid by Golding. In this part 
also he shows the spirit of the Rena^ence, or possibly its 
prejudice, by making a classic theme vanish into a farce in 
the untrained hands of «rude mechanicals.** It is thus 
thrown into strong contrast with the high heroic tale of 
Theseus, celebrated, as it were, by the skillful touch of 
the Poet himself. 

< At this point we see that Shakespeare's procedure is 
not simply mythical, but poly mythical; he employs the 
mythology not merely of one people or of one age, but 
he seizes the mythical treasures of Europe, ancient, me- 
dieval and modem, for hb purpose, and combines them 
into one work. Thus he shows himself the universal 
Poet; he is national, but he is also cosmopolitan; his art 
becomes as complex as civilization, whose jarring elements 
it takes up and brings to harmony.* (From <The Shake- 
spearian Drama.* Denton J. Snider. 1887.) 
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